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INTRODUCTION 
By LLEWELLYN JONEs. 


Many of us are afraid of those works which are called classi- 
cal. We remember our schooldays and the dull books which we 
were made to read as part of our school tasks. Now that we are 
out of school we wish to read for pleasure: we do not want to be 
bored. 

But the first aim in compiling this book was to bring together a 
collection of essays and stories which would give pleasure. To 
be sure this is a collection of classics and there are represented in 
its pages the world’s greatest writers, from the Greeks and the 
Romans down to our own time. But there are light as well as 
serious things to be found here; little essays that may be read in 
an otherwise unoccupied five minutes, and long stories or essays 
that will occupy an evening and that will send the reader in 
search of other books. Undoubtedly the reader who will gain 
most from this collection is he who has never acquired or has 
lost the habit of reading, most likely because, as he would say, 
“T have no time to read.”” Well, he probably finds time to read the 
newspapers and some magazines, so surely he can find time to 
read some of the shorter things reprinted in this volume. And 
he may do so knowing that he is reading something upon which 
the best judges have set their approval. For after all that is what 
a classic is: it is simply a piece of literature which has stood the 
test of generation after generation of reader. Possibly some of 
the classics that we read in school bored us because we regarded 
them as school tasks, or because we were not in sympathy with 
them. But we should remember that they were not written as 
school tasks or for use in schools: they were written by men who 
were interested in what they wrote about and wanted to inter- 
est other people. 

The reader who is prejudiced against the classics I would 
advise to read this book backward. Let him first read some of 
the absorbing fiction of our own time that is here reprinted. And 
let him remember that this book is meant to appeal to every 
taste. We would not expect the young man who may enjoy Haz- 
litt’s account of a fight or some of the short stories of De 
Maupassant, Poe, or Hawthorne, here reprinted, to read with 


equal excitement Plutarch’s essay on the happy relations of hus- 
band or wife. But on the other hand the reader who is married 
will be surprised to find that Plutarch knew some of the prob- 
lems of married life and can discuss them just as helpfully as 
Dr. Frank Crane or any of the innumerable ladies who run col- 
umns of advice on the subject in the daily press. 

There is one feature of this book to which we would like to 
call particular attention. It contains no extracts. Each author is 
represented by a complete piece of work—however short it may 
be. And no piece has been cut. With the exception of two words 
of Greek from Shelley’s “Defense of Poetry” and Shelley fol- 
lowed them with their English translations, not a word has been 
cut from any work which we have here reprinted. 

And we have tried to obtain the most reliable texts from which 
to print our versions. In the case of foreign authors several 
translations were made especially for the work. That certain 
contemporary authors are not represented is due, of course, to 
considerations of copyright. 

While every collection of classical writers will be like every 
other in certain respects, a large number of pieces have been in- 
cluded in the present work which are outside the beaten track. 
Sometimes these pieces have been chosen for their sheer inter- 
est—what a wonderful story Dekker has to tell, for example, 
about the plague in London—and sometimes because they will 
lead the reader into further paths of pleasurable and profitable 
reading. Many people, for example, say they cannot read poetry. 
They think it is something high-brow and mysterious. Let such 
people read Shelley’s “Defense of Poetry” and Wordsworth’s 
“Preface to the Lyrical Ballads.’ Surely after reading those two 
essays they will be eager to read the poetry not only of Shelley 
and Wordsworth but of every one of the great poets: and they 
will be prepared to get the most out of that reading. 

As we have said the primary aim of this volume is to provide 
pleasure. But not pleasure alone. For there is a sort of pleasure 
that is like a drug: it kills time for us, it gives us some excite- 
ment for the moment and that is all. Afterwards we are as bored 
as before: we have “put in” some time in this or that form of 
excitement, of dreaming, of forgetting our troubles, but after- 
wards nothing remains to us. What permanent gain can the 
reader ascribe, for instance, to having some weeks or months 
ago, read a cheap mystery story or seen a poor play? 

On the other hand everything in this book will throw some 
new light on human nature, will give the reader a new idea 


which will live and groW in his mind, will give him a new point 
of view in regard to this or that: will stimulate him into inde- 
pendent thought or teach him to see more in life and in common 
things than he has seen before. In this book, too, he will have 
had his momentary pleasure as he read: he will have passed away 
an hour or an evening pleasantly: but at the end of that hour 
or that evening he will be a little wiser, a little more tolerant, a 
little better educated than he was before. 


WriitittkoelKo1/ Sib. ADAM 
1838—1889 

A Breton nobleman by birth, Adam led a strange and truly bohemian 
life. “Born without average will-power,” says James Gibbons Huneker, 
the American critic, “except the will to imagine beautiful and strange 
things,” he “all his years fought the contending impulses of his dual 
nature.” His tales are reminiscent of Poe—fantastic prose poems rather 
than stories. The best of his work has been collected under the title of 
“Cruel Tales,” and of these “The Torture of Hope” is, according to 
Huneker, the best. 


THERLORTURE OF HOPE 


ANY years ago, as evening was closing in, the venerable 
Pedro Arbuez d’Espila, sixth prior of the Dominicans of 
Segovia, and third Grand Inquisitor of Spain, followed by a 
fra redemptor, and preceded by two familiars of the Holy Office, 
the latter carrying lanterns, made their way to a subterranean 
dungeon. The bolt of a massive door creaked, and they entered 
a mephitic im pace, where the dim light revealed between rings 
fastened to the wall a bloodstained rack, a brazier, and a jug. 
On a pile of straw, loaded with fetters and his neck encircled 
by an iron carcan, sat a haggard man, of uncertain age, clothed 
in rags. 

This prisoner was no other than Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, a Jew 
of Aragon, who—accused of usury and pitiless scorn for the 
poor—had been daily subjected to torture for more than a year. 
Yet “his blindness was as dense as his hide,” and he had refused 
to abjure his faith. 

Proud of affiliation dating back thousands of years, proud of 
his ancestors—for all Jews worthy of the name are vain of their 
blood—he descended Talmudically from Othoniel and conse- 
quently from Ipsiboa, the wife of the last judge of Israel, a cir- 
cumstance which had sustained his courage amid incessant tor- 
ture. With tears in his eyes at the thought of this resolute soul 
rejecting salvation, the venerable Pedro Arbuez d’Espila, ap- 
proaching the shuddering rabbi, addressed him as follows: 

“My son, rejoice: your trials here below are about to end. 
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If in the presence of such obstinacy I was forced to permit, with 
deep regret, the use of great severity, my task of fraternal 
correction has its limits. You are the fig tree which, having failed 
so many times to bear fruit, at last withered, but God alone can 
judge your soul. Perhaps Infinite Mercy will shine upon you at 
the last moment! We must hope so. There are examples. So 
sleep in peace tonight. Tomorrow you will be included in the 
auto da fé: that is, you will be exposed to the quémadero, the 
symbolical flames of the Everlasting Fire: it burns, as you know, 
only at a distance, my son; and Death is at least two hours 
(often three) in coming, on account of the wet, iced bandages 
with which we protect the heads and hearts of the condemned. 
There will be forty-three of you. Placed in the last row, you 
will have time to invoke God and offer to Him this baptism of 
fire, which is of the Holy Spirit. Hope in the Light, and rest.” 

With these words, having signed to his companions to unchain 
the prisoner, the prior tenderly embraced him. Then came the 
turn of the fra redemptor, who, in a low tone, entreated the 
Jew’s forgiveness for what he had made him suffer for the pur- 
pose of redeeming him; then the two familiars silently kissed 
him. This ceremony over, the captive was left, solitary and 
bewildered, in the darkness. 


Rabbi Aser Abarbanel, with parched lips and visage worn by 
suffering, at first gazed at the closed door with vacant eyes. 
Closed? The word unconsciously roused a vague fancy in his 
mind, the fancy that he had seen for an instant the light of the 
lanterns through a chink between the door and the wall. A 
morbid idea of hope, due to the weakness of his brain, stirred 
his whole being. He dragged himself toward the strange appear- 
ance. Then, very gently and cautiously, slipping one finger into 
‘the crevice, he drew the door toward him. Marvelous! By an 
extraordinary accident the familiar who closed it had turned 
the huge key an instant before it struck the stone casing, so 
that the rusty bolt not having entered the hole, the door again 
rolled on its hinges. 

The rabbi ventured to glance outside. By the aid of a sort 
of luminous dusk he distinguished at first a semi-circle of walls 
indented by winding stairs; and opposite to him, at the top of 
five or six stone steps, a sort of black portal, opening into an 
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immense corridor, whose first arches only were visible from 
below. 

Stretching himself flat he crept to the threshold. Yes, it was 
really a corridor, but endless in length. A wan light illumined 
it: lamps suspended from the vaulted ceiling lightened at intervals 
the dull hue of the atmosphere—the distance was veiled in 
shadow. Not a single door appeared in the whole extent! Only 
on one side, the left, jreavily grated loopholes, sunk in the walls, 
admitted a light which must be that of evening, for crimson 
bars at intervals rested on the flags of the pavement. What a 
terrible silence! Yet, yonder, at the far end of that passage 
there might be a doorway of escape! The Jew’s vacillating hope 
was tenacious, for it was the last. 

Without hesitating, he ventured on the flags, keeping close 
under the loopholes, trying to make himself part of the black- 
ness of the long walls. He advanced slowly, dragging himself 
along on his breast, forcing back the cry of pain when some raw 
wound sent a keen pang through his whole body. 

Suddenly the sound of a sandaled foot approaching reached 
his ears. He trembled violently, fear stifled him, his sight grew 
dim. Well, it was over, no doubt. He pressed himself into a 
niche and, half lifeless with terror, waited. 

It was a familiar hurrying along. He passed swiftly by, hold- 
ing in his clenched hand an instrument of torture—a frightful 
figure—and vanished. The suspense which the rabbi had en- 
dured seemed to have suspended the functions of life, and he 
lay nearly an hour unable to move. Fearing an increase of tor- 
tures if he were captured, he thought of returning to his dun- 
geon. But the old hope whispered in his soul that divine perhaps, 
which comforts us in our sorest trials. A miracle had happened. 
He could doubt no longer. He began to crawl toward the chance 
of escape. Exhausted by suffering and hunger, trembling with 
pain, he pressed onward. The sepulchral corridor seemed to 
lengthen mysteriously, while he, still advancing, gazed into the 
gloom where there must be some avenue of escape. 

Oh! oh! He again heard footsteps, but this time they were 
slower, more heavy. The white and black forms of two inquisi- 
tors appeared, emerging from the obscurity beyond. They were 
conversing in low tones, and seemed to be discussing some im- 
portant subject, for they were gesticulating vehemently. 
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At this spectacle Rabbi Aser Abarbanel closed his eyes: his 
heart beat so violently that it almost suffocated him; his rags 
were damp with the cold sweat of agony; he lay motionless by 
the wall, his mouth wide open, under the rays of a lamp, praying 
to the God of David. : 

Just opposite to him the two inquisitors paused under the light 
of the lamp—doubtless owing to some accident due to the course 
of their argument. One, while listening to his companion gazed 
at the rabbi! And, beneath the look—whose absence of expres- 
sion the hapless man did not at first notice—he fancied he again 
felt the burning pincers scorch his flesh, he was to be once more 
a living wound. Fainting, breathless, with fluttering eyelids, he 
shivered at the touch of the monk’s floating robe. But—strange 
yet natural fact—the inquisitor’s gaze was evidently that of a 
man deeply absorbed in his intended reply, engrossed by what 
he was hearing; his eyes were fixed—and seemed to look at 
the Jew without seeing him. 

In fact, after the lapse of a few minutes, the two gloomy 
figures slowly pursued their way, still conversing in low tones, 
toward the place whence the prisoner had come; HE HAD NOT 
BEEN SEEN! Amid the horrible confusion of the rabbi’s thoughts, 
the idea darted through his brain: “Can I be already dead that 
they did not see me?’ A hideous impression roused him from 
his lethargy: in looking at the wall against which his face was 
pressed, he imagined he beheld two fierce eyes watching him! 
He flung his head back in a sudden frenzy of fright, his hair 
fairly bristling! Yet, no! No. His hand groped over the stones: 
it was the reflection of the inquisitor’s eyes, still retained in his 
own, which had been refracted from two spots on the wall. 

Forward! He must hasten toward that goal which he fancied 
(absurdly, no doubt) to be deliverance, toward the darkness 
from which he was now barely thirty paces distant. He pressed 
forward faster on his knees, his hands, at full length, dragging 
himself painfully along, and soon entered the dark portion of 
this terrible corridor. 

Suddenly the poor wretch felt a gust of cold air on the hands 
resting upon the flags; it came from under the little door to 
which the two walls led. 

Oh, Heaven, if that door should open outward. Every nerve 
in the miserable fugitive’s body thrilled with hope. He examined 
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it from top to bottom, though scarcely able to distinguish its out- 
lines in the surrounding darkness. He passed his hand over it: 
no bolt, no lock! A latch! He started up, the latch yielded to 
an pressure of his thumb: the door silently swung open before 

im. 

“Halleluia!’ murmured the rabbi in a transport of gratitude 
as, standing on the threshold, he beheld the scene before him. 

The door had opened into the gardens, above which arched a 
starlit sky, into spring, liberty, life! It revealed the neighboring 
fields, stretching toward the sierras, whose sinuous blue lines 
were relieved against the horizon. Yonder lay freedom! Oh, 
to escape! He would journey all night through the lemon groves, 
whose fragrance reached him. Once in the mountains and he 
was safe! He inhaled the delicious air; the breeze revived him, 
his lungs expanded! He felt in his swelling heart the Veni foras 
of Lazarus! And to thank once more the God who had bestowed 
this mercy upon him, he extended his arms, raising his eyes 
toward Heaven. It was an ecstasy of joy! 

Then he fancied he saw the shadow of his arms approach 
him—fancied that he felt these shadowy arms inclose, embrace 
him—and that he was pressed tenderly to someone’s breast. A 
tall figure actually did stand directly before him. He lowered 
his eyes—and remained motionless, gasping for breath, dazed. 
with fixed eyes, fairly driveling with terror. 

Horror! He was in the clasp of the Grand Inquisitor himself, 
the venerable Pedro Arbuez d’Espila, who gazed at him with 
tearful eyes, like a good shepherd who had found his stray lamb. 

The dark-robed priest pressed the hapless Jew to his heart 
with so fervent an outburst of love, that the edges of the mon- 
achal haircloth rubbed the Dominican’s breast. And while Aser 
Abarbanel with protruding eyes gasped in agony in the ascetic’s 
embrace, vaguely comprehending that all the phases of this fatal 
evening were only a prearranged torture, that of Hore, the 
Grand Inquisitor, with an accent of touching reproach and a 
look of consternation, murmured in his ear, his breath parched 


and burning from long fasting: 
“What, my son! On the eve, perchance, of salvation—you 


wished to leave us?” 


THEOPHILE?GAU TIER 
1811-1872 


Born in the south of France, Gautier was brought to Paris in his infancy 
and reared there. He was early smitten with the romantic spirit, and, 
though too indolent to found schools or propaganda, he was recognized 
as the leader of the so-called Romantic Movement in French literature. 
For many years he wrote criticism, poems, stories, and travel-books, and 
several novels, the finest of which is “Mademoiselle de Maupin.’ His 
style is the perfection of its kind—ornate, sensuous, exquisitely accurate 
in choice of words. His short stories, of which the following is one of 
the best examples, derive their peculiar fascination from exotic plot and 


atmosphere. 
THE NEST OF NIGHTINGALES 
pe around the chateau was a beautiful park. 
in the park were birds of all kinds—nightingales, black. 
birds, linnets; all the birds of the earth had made it their meet- 
ing-place. 

In the spring there was such an uproar in the park that one 
could not hear one’s own voice. Every leaf concealed a nest, 
every tree was an orchestra. All the little feathered songsters 
seemed to be vying with one another in a contest of melody. 
Some chirped, others cooed; some executed trills and pearly 
cadenzas, others performed bravura passages and elaborate flour- 
ishes; real musicians could not have done so well. 

But in the chateau were two fair cousins, who sang more 
beautifully than all the birds in the park. One was named 
Fleurette, the other was named Isabeau. Both were lovely, allur- 
ing, and in good case; and on Sundays, when they were dressed 
in their fine clothes, if their white shoulders had not proved 
them real maidens, one might have taken them for angels; for 
they lacked only wings. Their uncle, the old Sieur de Maule- 
vrier, sometimes held their hands when they sang, for fear that 
they might take it into their lovely heads to flutter away. 

I leave you to imagine the gallant lance-thrusts that were 
exchanged at tournaments and carousals in honor of Fleurette 
and Isabeau. The fame of their beauty and talent had made 
the rounds of Europe; but yet they were none the prouder for 
it. They lived in retirement, seeing almost no one save the little 
page Valentin, a pretty fair-haired child, and the Sieur de Maule- 
vrier, a white-headed old man, all bronzed by the sun and worn 
out by reason of having borne his war-harness for sixty years. 
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They spent their time in tossing seeds to the little birds, in 
saying their prayers, and, above all, in studying the works of 
the masters, and in practising together some motet, madrigal, 
vilanelle, or other music of the kind. And they loved too their 
flowers which they themselves watered and terided. 

Their life passed in these pleasant and poetical maidenly occu- 
pations. They stayed in the chateau, far from the eyes of the 
world; and yet the world busied itself about them. Neither the 
nightingale nor the rose can hide itself: their melody and their 
perfume always betray them. And our two cousins were at once 
nightingales and roses. 

Dukes and princes came to ask for their hands in wedlock; 
the emporer of Trebizond and the sultan of Egypt sent ambas- 
sadors to the Sieur de Maulevrier to propose alliances. But the 
two cousins were not weary of being maidens, and would not 
lend ear to any mention of the subject. Perhaps a secret intu- 
ition had taught them that their task here on earth was to remain 
maidens and to sing, and that anything else would be unworthy 
of them. 

They had come to that chateau as very little children. The 
window of their bedroom looked out upon the park, and they 
had been lulled to sleep by the singing of the birds. Before they 
could even walk, old Blondiau, the minstrel of the ancient Sieur, 
- ‘had placed their tiny hands upon the ivory keys of the virginal. 
They had possessed no other toy, and had learned to sing before 
they had learned to talk. They sang as others breathed; it was 
natural for them. 

This sort of education had had a strange influence on their 
characters. Their melodious childhood had separated them from 
the boisterousness and chatter of the ordinary childhood. They 
had never uttered a scream or a discordant wail; they wept 
in rhythm and wailed in harmony. The musical sense, developed 
in them as it was at the expense of all other senses, made them 
insusceptible to anything that was not music. They dwelt in 
melodious space, and barely perceived the real word save by 
musical notes. They had a marvelous understanding for the 
rustling of the foliage, the murmur of streams, the chiming of 
the clock, the sigh of the wind in the fireplace, the hum of the 
spinning-wheel, the fall of the rain on quivering grassblades ; all 
varieties of harmony, without or within; but I am bound to say 
that they felt no great emotion at the sight of a sunset, and 
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they were as little able to appreciate painting as though their 
lovely blue and black eyes had been dimmed by a thick film. 
They had the music sickness; they dreamed of it; it took away 
their appetite; they loved nothing else in all the world. 

But yes, they did love something else: Valentin, and their 
flowers—Valentin because he resembled the roses, the roses 
because they resembled Valentin. But that love was altogether 
in the background. Valentin, to be sure, was but thirteen years 
old. ... Their greatest joy was to sing at their window in 
the evening the music that they had composed during the day. 

The most celebrated masters came from great distances to hear 
them and to vie with them. No sooner had the visitors listened 
to one measure than they broke their instruments and destroyed 
their notes, confessing themselves overcome. In very truth, the 
music was so sweet to the ear and so melodious that the cheru- 
bim came from heaven to hearken at the window with the other 
musicians, and learned it by heart to sing to the good God. 

One evening in May the two cousins were singing a motet for 
two voices. Never was a lovelier song more beautifully com- 
posed and executed. A nightingale, perched upon a rose-bush 
in the park, listened attentively to them. When they had fin- 
ished, he flew to the window and said to them, in the language 
of nightingales: 

“I would like a contest in song with you.” 

The two cousins answered that they would compete willingly, 
and that he might begin. 

The nightingale began. He was a master among nightingales. 
His little throat swelled, his wings fluttered, his whole body 
trembled; he poured forth roulades, flourishes, arpeggios, chro- 
matic scales; he ascended and descended; he sang notes and trills 
with crystalline purity of tone; one would have said that his 
voice, like his body, had wings. .... He ceased, well assured 
within himself that the victory was his. 

The two cousins sang in their turn. They surpassed them- 
selves. The song of the nightingale, compared with theirs, was 
but as the chirping of a sparrow. 

The vanquished virtuoso made a last attempt. He sang a love 
romanza, then he executed a scintillating flourish, which he 
crowned with a shower of high, vibrating and shrill tones, beyond 
the range of any human voice. 


The two cousins, undismayed by that marvelous performance, 
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turned the leaves of their music-book, and answered the nightin- 
gale in such a fashion that Saint Cecilia, who listened from 
heaven, became pale with jealousy and let her viol fall to earth. 

The nightingale tried again to sing, but the contest had com- 
pletely exhausted him. His breath failed, his feathers drooped, 
his eyes fell shut, in spite of his efforts; he was at the point 
of death. 

“You sang better than I,” he said to the two cousins, “and 
my pride, by making me try to surpass you, has cost me my life. 
I ask one kindness at your hands. I have a nest, and in it are 
three little ones; it is on the third eglantine in the broad avenue 
beside the pond; send some one to fetch it, and bring up my 
little ones and teach them to sing as you do, for I am dying.” 

Having thus spoken, the nightingale died. The two cousins 
shed bitter tears for him, for he had sung well. Then they 
called Valentin, the little fair-haired page, and told him where 
the nest was. Valentin, who was a shrewd little fellow, readily 
discovered the place. He put the nest in his breast and carried 
it to the chateau without hurt. Fleurette and Isabeau, leaning 
over the rail of the balcony, were awaiting him impatiently. 
Valentin soon came, holding the nest in his hands. The three 
little ones had thrust their heads over the edge, and held their 
beaks wide open. The maidens were moved to pity by the little 
orphans, and fed them each in turn. When they had grown a 
little Fleurette and Isabeau began their musical education, as they 
had promised the vanquished nightingale. 

It was wonderful to watch how the little ones grew tame, how 
well they sang. They went fluttering about the room, and 
perched now on Isabeau’s head, now on Fleurette’s shoulder. 
They lighted before the music-book, and one would have thought 
in very truth that they were able to read the notes, with such 
an air of intelligence did they scan the black dots and bars. They 
learned all Fleurette’s and Isabeau’s melodies, and began to im- 
provise pretty ones of their own. 

The two cousins lived more and more in solitude, and at night 
strains of supernatural melody were heard to issue from their 
chamber. The nightingales, perfectly instructed, took their parts 
in the concert, and they sang almost as well as their mistresses, 
who themselves had made great progress. 

Their voices took on more and more as the days passed an 
extraordinary brilliancy, and vibrated in metallic and crystalline 
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tones far above the register of the natural voice. They grew 
perceptibly thin; their lovely coloring waned; they became pale 
as agates and almost as transparent. The Sieur de Maulevrier 
attempted to prevent them from singing, but he could not prevail 
upon them. 

As soon as they had sung a measure or two, a little red spot 
appeared upon their cheek-bones, and it grew larger and larger 
until they had finished. Then the spot disappeared, but a cold 
sweat poured from their skin, and their lips trembled as though 
from a fever. 

But their singing was more beautiful than ever. There was 
in it something not of this world. And for one who heard those 
powerful and sonorous voices issuing from those two frail maid- 
ens, it was not difficult to foresee what would happen—that the 
music would shatter the instrument. 

They themselves realized this, and returned to their virginal, 
which they had abandoned for vocal music. 

But one night, the window was open, the birds were chirping 
in the park, the night wind sighed harmoniously; there was so 
much music in the air that they could not resist the temptation 
to sing a duet which they had composed the preceding night. 

It was the Swan’s Song, a wondrous melody all drenched with 
tears, ascending to the highest ‘heights of the scale, descending 
the ladder of tones to the lowest round; a melody dazzling and 
incredible; a rain of trills, a deluge of chromatic flourishes, a 
display of musical fireworks impossible to describe. But mean- 
while the little red spot grew rapidly larger and larger, until 
it almost covered their cheeks. 

The three nightingales watched and listened with painful anx- 
iety. They fluttered their wings, they went and came, they could 
not remain in one place. 

At last the maidens reached the final measure of the duet. 
Their voices assumed a sonority so extraordinary that one easily 
understood that they who sang were no longer living creatures. 
The nightingales had flown away. The two cousins were dead— 
their souls had departed with the last note. The nightingales 
had ascended straightway to heaven to carry that last song to 
the good God, who kept them all in His paradise, to sing for 
Him the music of the two cousins, 

Later, with these three nightingales, the good God fashioned 
the souls of Palestrina, of Cimarosa, and of Gluck. 
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THE MUMMY’S FOOT 


N AN idle mood I had wandered into the shop of one of those 
dealers in curiosities who, in that Parisian jargon which else- 
where in France is so perfectly unintelligible, are called mar- 
chands de bric-d-brac. You have doubtless glanced occasionally 
through the windows of such shops, which have now become so 
- numerous that it is the fashion to buy antiquated furniture, and 
that every petty stockbroker deems it necessary to have his 
chambre au moyen age. 

One thing there is indeed that clings alike to the shop of the 
vender of old iron, to the store-room of the tapestry-maker, to 
the chemist’s laboratory and the painter’s studio: in all these dis- 
mal dens where a stealthy daylight filters in through the win- 
dow-shutters, the most manifestly ancient thing is dust. The 
cobwebs are more authentic than the guimp laces, and the old 
pear-tree furniture on proud exhibition is actually younger than 
the mahogany which but yesterday arrived from America. 

The warehouse of my dealer was a veritable Capharnaum; 
all ages and nations seemed to have met there. Upon a Boule 
cabinet with ebony panels inlaid with gleaming lines of brass 
stood an Etruscan lamp of red clay; a lady of the court of Louis 
XV carelessly extended her dainty feet under a massive table of 
the time of Louis XIII with heavy rounded supports of oak, 
and carved patterns of leaves and beasts intermingled. 
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Immense Japanese dishes with red and blue designs relieved 
by gilded hatching glittered upon the serrate shelves of a num- 
ber of sideboards, and nearby were ranged enameled works by 
Bernard Palissy, representing serpents, frogs and lizards in 
relief. 

From open chests and cabinets escaped silvery cascades of 
lustrous Chinese silks and waves of tinsel, which a slanting sun- 
beam spangled with shimmering beads. Portraits of every era, 
in frames more or less tarnished, grinned through their yel- 
low varnish. The striped breastplate of a suit of Milanese armor, 
heavily damascened, made one corner luminous. Loves and 
Nymphs of porcelain, Chinese grotesques, sea-green vases, gob- 
lets of crackle-ware, Saxon and delicate old Sevres cups encum- 
bered the shelves and nooks of the room. 

The dealer pressed close behind me as I contrived a twisting 
path among the piles of furniture, warding off with his hand the 
perilous sweep of my coat-skirts, watching my elbows with the 
uneasy attention of an antiquarian and a usurer. 

It was a strange face, that of the merchant: a great skull, pol- 
ished like a knee, and surrounded by a thin aureole of white 
hair, which contrasted strikingly with the clear salmon tint of 
his complexion and gave him a misleading air of patriarchal 
joviality, counteracted, however, by the gleam of two little yel- 
low eyes that trembled in their orbits like two louis d’or upon 
quicksilver. His nose, aquiline in silhouette, suggested the oriental 
or Jewish type. His hands—thin, slender hands, full of nerves 
that protruded like the strings on the finger-board of a violin, 
and armed with talons like those that terminate the wings of the 
bat—shook with senile trembling. But those convulsively twitch- 
ing hands became firmer than steel pincers or lobsters’ claws 
when they lifted any precious thing—a cup of onyx, a Venetian 
glass or a dish of Bohemian crystal. This singular old man had 
an appearance so thoroughly rabbinical and cabalistic that, three 
centuries ago, he would have been burnt at the stake on the mere 
testimony of his face. 

“Will you not buy something from me today, sir?” he began. 
“Here is a Malay kreese with a blade undulating like a serpent; 
observe those grooves so cleverly fashioned for the blood to run 
along, those teeth set backwards so as to disembowel the victim 
when the weapon is withdrawn—it is a fine character of ferocious 
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arm, and will add to your collection. Or this two-handed sword— 
the work of Josepe de la Hera—how beautiful it is! And this 
dagger, with its reticulated guard—what a superb piece of handi- 
erait!”’ 

“No, I have quite enough weapons and instruments of carnage. 
I am in need of a small figure, something to use as a paper- 
weight; for I cannot endure those trashy bronzes which the 
stationers sell, and which are on everybody’s desk.” 

The old satyr rummaged among his ancient wares, and finally 
set up before me some antique bronzes—so-called, at least: bits 
of malachite, little Hindoo or Chinese gods—a kind of poussah 
toys of jadestone representing Brahma or Vishnu in their vari- 
ous incarnations, and admirably suited to the very ungodlike office 
of keeping papers and letters in place. 

I was hesitating between a dragon of porcelain—all constellated 
with warts, its yawning mouth displaying formidable tusks and 
bristling ranges of teeth—and a hideous little Mexican idol—a 
figure of the god Zitziliputzili aw natwrel—when my eye lit upon 
a lovely foot which I at once took for a fragment of some antique 
Venus. 

It had those beautiful ruddy and tawny colorings that give to 
Florentine bronzes that warm living look, so much to be desired 
above the grey-green tint of ordinary bronzes, which might 
readily be mistaken for statues in a putrified state; gleams as of 
satin came and went on its rounded surface, polished doubtless 
by the amorous kisses of twenty centuries: for it seemed a Cor- 
inthian bronze of the best era of art—the work perhaps of Lysip- 
pus himself. 

“That foot will be my choice,” I said to the dealer, who looked 
at me with a gravely ironical air and held out the object so that 
I might better examine it. 

Its lightness astonished me. It was a foot not of metal, but in 
very truth of flesh—an embalmed foot— a mummy’s foot. On 
inspecting it more closely I could trace the grain of the skin and 
the almost imperceptible lines impressed upon it by the texture 
of the bandages in which it had been swathed. The toes were 
slender and delicate and terminated by exquisite nails, pure and 
translucent as agates. The great toe, somewhat apart from the 
rest, contrasted happily, in the antique fashion, with the position 
of the other toes, and gave the foot an ethereal lightness—the 
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grace of a bird’s foot. The sole, faintly streaked by a few barely 
perceptible cross lines, afforded proof that it had never come 
into contact with the bare ground, and had touched only the 
finest matting of Nile rushes and the softest rugs of panther 
skin. 

“Ha, ha! You want the foot of the Princess Hermonthis,” ex- 
claimed the merchant, wheezing strangely, as he fixed his saturn- 
ine eyes on me—“ha, ha, ha! for a paperweight, indeed ! a 
quaint idea—a most artistic idea! Old Pharaoh would certainly 
have been astonished had he been told that the foot of his 
adored daughter would be used as a paperweight, in spite of the 
mountain of granite he had had hollowed out as a hiding place 
for her triple coffin, painted with gold and colors, ornamented 
with hieroglyphics and beautiful pictures of the Judgment of 
Souls—” the queer little dealer went on in a half voice, as though 
talking to himself. 

“How much do you want for this bit of a mummy?” 

Ah, theshighest price 1 can get! Ht is a superb, piece; aio] 
had its mate you could not have it for less than five hundred 
francs. The daughter of a Pharaoh! Nothing is rarer.” 

“Certainly it is not an ordinary thing. But still, how much 
will you charge me? Let me warn you at once that all my wealth 
is just five louis: I can buy anything that costs five louis, but 
nothing dearer. You wouldn’t find even one poor five-franc 
piece more though you searched my vest pockets and my most 
secret drawers.” 

' “Five louis for the foot of the Princess Hermonthis! That is 
very little, very little indeed. It is an authentic foot,’ murmured 
the merchant, shaking his head and rotating his eyes in a peculiar 
fashion. “Well, take it, and I will give you the bandages into the 
bargain,” he continued as he began to wrap the foot in a frayed 
damask rag. “Very fine, real damask—Indian damask which 
has never been re-dyed. It is soft, and yet it is strong,” he mum- 
bled, caressing the ancient tissue with his fingers through the 
habit of his trade which moved him to praise an object even of 
so little value that he himself deemed it worth only giving away. 

He let the gold louis glide through his fingers into a sort of 

mediaeval alms-purse that hung at his belt, repeating: 


“The foot of the Princess Hermonthis, to be used as a paper- 
weight !” 
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Then, turning his gleaming eyes full upon me, he exclaimed 
in a voice strident as that of a cat which has just swallowed a 
fish-bone : 

“Old Pharaoh will not be pleased. He loved his daughter, the 
good man!” 

“To hear you speak one would think you were a contemporary 
of his—you’re old enough, goodness knows! But you hardly date 
back to the pyramids of Egypt,” I replied, laughing, from the 
doorway. 

I went home, pleased beyond measure with my acquisition. 

With the idea of putting it to use immediately I set the foot 
of the Princess Hermonthis upon a pile of papers scrawled over 
with verses, in themselves an undecipherable mosaic of erasures: 
articles newly begun, letters forgotten and posted in the desk 
drawer instead of the letter box—an error which absent-minded 
people are peculiarly liable to. The effect was charmingly in- 
congruous and romantic. 

Well content with this decoration I went out, with the gravity 
and pride becoming to one who is conscious of his infinite superi- 
ority to the passers-by whom he elbows in possessing a part of 
the Princess Hermonthis, daughter of Pharaoh. I looked down 
upon all who did not, like myself, own a paperweight so authen- 

-tically Egyptian as very ridiculous people. And the proper occu- 
pation of every man, it appeared to me, consisted in the mere 
fact of having a mummy’s foot upon his writing table. 

The presence of some friends whom I encountered by chance 
disturbed me in my considerations of this new acquisition. I 
had dinner with them—for I could not very well have dined with 
myself. 

A few glasses of wine slightly confused by brain, and when I 
returned home that evening I was startled to perceive a vague 
and delicate whiff of oriental perfume. The heat of the room 
had warned the natron, bitumen and myrrh wherein the para- 
schistes—those who cut open the bodies of the dead—had bathed 
the corpse of the Princess Hermonthis. It was a perfume at 
once subtly sweet and penetrating; a perfume that four thou- 
sand years had not been able to dissipate. 

Egypt’s dream was Eternity: her perfumes possess the so- 
lidity of granite, and endure as long. 

I soon drank a deep draught of sleep’s black cup. For a few 
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hours all became opaque to me; Oblivion and Nothingness over- 
whelmed me with their dark waves. 

But gradually light dawned upon my somber mind, and 
dreams commenced to touch me softly in their still flight. 

The inner eyes of my soul opened, and I saw my chamber as 
it actually was. Almost I believed myself awake, but a vague 
corisciousness assured me that I still slept, and that something 
strange was about to occur. 

The odor of myrrh had become more intense. And I felt 
a slight headache, which I quite naturally thought due to the 
wine I had drunk with my friends to the unknown gods and to 
our future fortune. 

I peered about my room expectantly. But there was nothing 
to arouse me. Every piece of furniture was in its proper place; 
the lamp burned upon its bracket, glowing softly through its 
shade of ground crystal; the pastel sketches shone under their 
Bohemian glass; the draperies hung down languidly; everything 
had an air of slumbrous tranquillity. 

In a moment, however, all this calmness seemed to become 
disturbed. The woodwork creaked stealthily, the ash-covered log 
emitted a sudden jet of bluish flame, the discs of the pateras 
seemed like great metallic eyes, watching, like myself, for what 
was about to take place. 

My eyes strayed toward the desk whereon I had set the foot 
of the Princess Hermonthis. 

Instead of standing still—as was proper for a foot that had 
been embalmed for four thousand years—it began to act in a 
nervous manner; contracted itself, and sped over the papers 
like a startled toad. One would have believed that it had been 
brought into sudden contact with a galvanic battery. I could 
hear distinctly the dry little sound made by its heel, hard as the 
hoof of a fawn. 

My acquisition began to discontent me, inasmuch as I desired 
my paperweights to be of a sedentary disposition, and thought it 
most absurd that feet should walk about without legs. A feeling 
closely akin to fear began to creep upon me. 

Suddenly I saw the folds of my bed-curtains move; and I 
heard a bumping noise, such as is caused by someone hopping 
on one foot across the floor. I must admit that I became hot 
and cold by turns. I felt a chill wind on my back; and my hair, 
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rising suddenly, caused my nightcap to perform a leap of sey- 
eral yards. 

The bed-curtains opened, and I beheld the most fantastic figure 
imaginable before me. It was a young girl of deep coffee-brown 
complexion, like the bayadere Amani, and of the purest Egyp- 
tian type of perfect beauty. Her eyes, almond-shaped and slant- 
ing, shone under eyebrows so black that they seemed blue; her 
nose was exquisitely chiseled, almost Hellenic in its delicacy of 
outline. She might indeed have been taken for a Corinthian statue 
of bronze, but for her prominent cheek-bones and the slight A fri- 
can fulness of her lips, which compelled one beyond all doubt to 
recognize her as a scion of that hieroglyphic race which dwelt 
upon the banks of the Nile. 

Her arms, slender like those of very young girls, were orna- 
mented by peculiar metal bands and bracelets of glass beads; her 
hair was twisted into little braids; and she wore upon her bosom 
a little idol of green paste, a figure of Isis, as was proved by 
the seven-lashed whip it bore. Her brow was encircled with a 
shining disc of gold. A few traces of paint contrasted with the 
coppery tint of her cheeks. 

As for her costume, it was very strange indeed. Imagine a 
skirt made of strip upon strip of material decorated with hiero- 
glyphics in red and black, stiffened with bitumen, and belonging 
to all appearances to a freshly unbandaged mummy. 

Suddenly, in the flight of my dream, I heard the raucous voice 
of the bric-d-brac dealer, repeating like a monotonous refrain the 
strange words he had spoken in his shop: 

“Old Pharaoh will not be pleased. He loved his daughter, the 
good man!” 

There was one circumstance which was not at all calculated to 
restore my tranquillity: the apparition had but one foot; the 
other was broken off at the ankle. 

She approached the desk where the foot was fidgeting about 
more than ever, and leaned against the edge. Her eyes filled with 
tears that gleamed like pearls. 

She had not yet spoken, but I fully comprehended the thoughts 
which agitated her. She looked at her foot—for it was indeed 
hers—with a graceful expression of coquettish sadness; but the 
foot leaped to ard fro, as though impelled on springs of steel. 
Twice or thrice she put out her hand to grasp it, but could not 
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succeed. 

Then began between the Princess Hermonthis and her foot— 
which seemed to possess a special life of its own—a fantastic 
dialogue in the most ancient Coptic tongue, such as might have 
been spoken in the syrinxes of the land of Ser thirty centuries 
ago. Fortunately, I was perfectly acquainted with Coptic that 
night. 

ca a voice sweet and vibrant as the sound of a crystal bell the 
Princess Hermonthis began: 

“Well, my sweet little foot, why do you always fly from 
me? You know what good care I always took of you. I bathed 
you in a bowl of alabaster filled with perfumed water; I 
smoothed your heel with pumice stone mixed with palm-oil; I 
cut your nails with golden scissors and polished them with a hip- 
popotamus tooth; I choose lovely tatbebs for you, all painted and 
embroidered and turned up at the toes, which made jealous all 
the maidens in Egypt; you wore on your great toe rings bear- 
ing the sacred device of the Scarabaeus; and you sustained one 
of the lightest bodies that any lazy foot could sustain.” 

The foot answered in a pouting and grief-stricken tone: 

“You know very well that I do not belong to myself any 
longer—I have been bought and paid for. The old merchant 
knew what he was about; he bore you a grudge for having re- 
fused to wed him. It’s an ill turn he has done you this time. The 
Arab who violated your royal coffin in the subterranean cham- 
bers of the Theban necropolis was sent thither by him: he wishes 
to prevent your presence at the reunion of the shadowy peoples 
in the realms below. Have you five pieces of gold for my ran- 
som ?” 

“Alas, no! My rings, my jewels, my gold and silver purses— 
they were all stolen from me,” answered the Princess Hermon- 
this with a sob. 

‘Princess,” I interrupted, “I never retained anyone’s foot un- 
justly. Even though you do not possess the five louis which I 
paid for it, I gladly present it to you: I should be unutterably 
wretched to think that I were the cause of the lameness of so 
amiable a person as the Princess Hermonthis.” 

I delivered these sentiments in a royally gallant tone, which 
must have astonished the lovely Egyptian damsel. 

She bent upon me a look of the deepest gratitude, and her 
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eyes shone with bluish gleams of light. She took her foot, which 
gave itself up willingly this time, like a woman about to don 
her little shoe, and skilfully adjusted it to her leg. Then she took 
a few steps about the room, as though to assure herself that she 
was really no longer lame. 

“Ah, how happy my father will be! He who was so incon- 
solable because of my mutilation, and who set a whole nation to 
work from the moment of my birth to hollow out a tomb for 
me, so deep that he might preserve me intact until the last day, 
when all souls will be weighed in the balance of Amenthi. Come 
with me to my father; he will receive you kindly, since you 
have given me back my foot.” 

The proposition seemed natural enough. I arrayed myself 
in a dressing-gown patterned with large flowers, which lent me, 
I fondly thought, a most Pharaonic air, and hurriedly thrust my 
feet into a pair of Turkish slippers. Then I informed the Prin- 
cess Hermonthis that I was ready to follow her. 

Before starting, the Princess took from her neck the little 
idol of green paste and laid it on the sheets of paper which were 
scattered over the desk. 

“Tt is but fair,” she remarked smiling, “that I should replace 
your paperweight.” 

She held out to me her hand, which was soft and cold to the 
touch, like the skin of a serpent, and we set out. 

We passed for some time with the swiftness of arrows athwart 
a bluish grey expanse, in which shadowy figures flitted swiftly 
by us, to the right and to the left. 

Then for an instant we saw only sea and sky. 

A moment later, obelisks commenced to pierce through in the 
distance, and pylons appeared, and vast flights of steps guarded 
by sphinxes stood out clearly against the horizon. 

We had reached our destination. 

The Princess Hermonthis led me to a mountain of rose col- 
ored granite, in the face of which I perceived an opening so 
narrow and low that it could scarcely have been distinguished 
from the fissures in the rock, had not its location been marked 
by two stelae wrought with sculptures. 

The Princess kindled a torch, and passed before me. 

We traversed long corridors hewn in the living rock, the walls 
of which, covered with hieroglyphics and allegorical paintings, 
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might well have occupied thousands of hands for thousands of 
years in their formation. These corridors, whose length seemed 
interminable, opened into square chambers, and in the midst 
of the chambers pits had been fashioned, through which we 
descended by cramp-irons or spiral stairways. The pits again 
conducted us into other chambers, opening into other corridors, 
decorated in like manner with painted sparrow-hawks, coiled 
serpents, the symbols of the taw and pedum—prodigious works 
of art which no living eye can ever examine—endless legends in 
granite which only the dead have time to read through all 
eternity. 

At last we found ourselves in a hall so vast, so enormous, so 
immeasurable that the eye could not reach its limits. Rows of 
gigantic columns stretched far out of sight on every side, and be- 
tween them twinkled stars of livid yellowish flame—points of 
light which revealed deeper depths incalculable in the darkness 
beyond. 

The Princess Hermonthis still held my hand. She graciously 
saluted the mummies of her acquaintance as we passed. 

My eyes became accustomed to the dim twilight, and I began 
to distinguish objects. I beheld the kings of the subterranean 
races upon their thrones—majestic ancients, though dry and 
withered and wrinkled like parchment, and blackened with 
naphtha and bitumen—all wearing pshents of gold, and breast- 
plates and gorgets trembling with the glitter of precious stones. 
Their eyes were immovably fixed like sphinxes’ eyes, and their 
long beards were hoary with the centuries. Behind them stood 
their peoples, in the stiff and constrained posture prescribed by 
Egyptian art, all eternally in the attitude commanded by the 
hieratic code. Behind these peoples, the cats, ibises, and croco- 
diles contemporary with them—made monstrous of appearance 
by their bandages—mewed, flapped their wings, or opened their 
jaws in saurian laughter. 

All the Pharaohs were there—Cheops, Chephrenes, Psam- 
metichus, Sesostris, Amenotaph—all the dark kings of the pyra- 
mids and syrinxes. On thrones yet higher sat Chronos, and 
Xixouthros who was contemporary with the deluge, and Tubal 
Cain, who ruled before it. The beard of King Xixouthros had 
grown seven times around the granite table on which he leaned, 
lost in dreams, buried in deep reveries. Further back, through a 
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cloud as of dust, I saw the seventy-two pre-Adamite kings, with 
their seventy-two peoples—forever passed away. 

After permitting me to gaze upon this strange spectacle for a 
few moments, the Princess Hermonthis presented me to her 
father Pharaoh, who nodded most graciously to me. 

“I have found my foot—I have found my foot!” exclaimed 
the Princess, clapping her little hands together with every sign 
of frantic joy. “It was this gentleman who restored it to me.” 

The nations of Kemi, and the nations of Nahasi—all the black 
and bronzed and copper-colored races repeated in chorus: 

“The Princess Hermonthis has found her foot again!” 

Even Xixouthros himself was visibly affected. He lifted his 
heavy eyelids, stroked his beard with his fingers, and glanced 
upon me with a glance ponderous with centuries. 

“By Oms, the dog of Hell, and Tmei, daughter of the Sun and 
of Truth! this is a brave and worthy lad!” cried Pharaoh, bend- 
ing toward me his scepter which was terminated with a lotus 
flower. ‘What reward do you desire?” 

Filled with the daring of dreams in which nothing seems 
impossible, I asked for the hand of the Princess Hermonthis. 
The hand appeared to me a most proper antithetic recompense 
for the foot. 

-Pharaoh opened wide his great glass eyes with amazement at 
my request. 

“From what country do you come? And how old are you?” 

“T am a Frenchman, and my age is twenty-seven years, vener- 
able Pharaoh.” 

“Twenty-seven years old! And he desires to wed the Prin- 
cess Hermonthis, who is thirty centuries old!” exclaimed in one 
voice all the Thrones and all the Circles of Nations. 

Hermonthis alone did not seem to consider my request un- 
reasonable. 

“If you were even only two thousand years old,” the venerable 
Pharaoh continued, “I would willingly bestow the Princess upon 
you. But the disproportion is too great. And besides, we must 
choose for our daughters husbands who will last well; you no 
longer know how to preserve yourselves; those even who died 
but fifteen centuries ago are already no more than a mere hand- 
ful of dust, while my flesh—behold, it is solid as basalt ; my bones 
are bars of steel! 
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“T shall be present on the world’s last day, with the same body 
and the same features that I wore while I lived. My daughter 
Hermonthis will endure longer that a statue of bronze. 

“Then the last particles of your dust will have been scattered 
by the winds; and even Isis herself, who succeeded in finding 
the atoms of Osiris, would hardly be able to recompose you. 

“See how strong I yet remain, and how vigorous is my grasp,” 
he added, grasping my hand in the English fashion with a 
strength that caused my rings to sink into the flesh of my fingers. 

He squeezed so hard that I awoke, to find my friend Alfred 
shaking me by the arm to rouse me. 

“Oh you eternal sleeper! Must I carry you out into the street 
and explode fireworks in your ears? It is after noon. Don’t 
you remember that you promised to take me with you to see M. 
Aguado’s Spanish pictures ?” 

“Good God! It escaped me entirely,” I replied, as I began 
to dress hurriedly. “We will go at once; the permit is lying on 
my desk.” 

I started to look for it; but imagine my astonishment when 
I beheld, instead of the mummy’s foot I had bought the evening 
before, the little green paste idol left in its place by the Princess 
Hermonthis ! 


HONORE DE BALZAC 
1799-1850 

One of the most famous of French novelists. Educated in his native 
Tours and in Paris. Worked as lawyer’s clerk in Paris, and wrote 
short stories which he published anonymously. An unsuccessful pub- 
lishing venture involved him in serious debts, and then he commenced 
writing in earnest in order to pay them. “Les Derniers Chouans” estab- 
lished his reputation in 1829. He worked indefatigably, producing an 
immense number of novels and short stories, most notable of which are, 
“Eugénie Grandet,” “La Cousine Bette,” and “Le Pére Goriot.” Died in 
a fit of apoplexy in Paris. 


THE MYSTERIOUS MANSION 


BOUT a hundred yards from the town of Vend6éme, on the 

borders of the Loire, there is an old gray house, surmounted 

by very high gables, and so completely isolated that neither tan- 

yard nor shabby hostelry, such as you may find at the entrance 
to all small towns, exists in its immediate neighborhood. 

In front of this building overlooking the river, is a garden, 
where the once well-trimmed box borders that used to define the 
walks now grow wild as they list. Several willows that spring 
from the Loire have grown as rapidly as the hedge that enclose 
it, and half conceal the house. The rich vegetation of those weeds 
that we call foul adorns the sloping shore. Fruit trees, neglected 
for the last ten years, no longer yield their harvest, and their 
shoots form coppices. The wall-fruit grows like hedges against 
the walls. Paths once graveled are overgrown with moss, but, 
to tell the truth, there is no trace of a path. From the height 
of the hill, to which cling the ruins of the old castle of the Dukes 
of Vend6éme, the only spot whence the eye can plunge into this 
enclosure, it strikes you that, at a time not easy to determine, this 
plot of land was the delight of a country gentleman, who culti- 
vated roses and tulips and horticulture in general, and who was 
besides a lover of fine fruit. An arbor is still visible, or rather 
the débris of an arbor, where there is a table that time has not 
quite destroyed. The aspect of this garden of bygone days sug- 
gests the negative joys of peaceful, provincial life, as one might 
reconstruct the life of a worthy tradesman by reading the epitaph 
on his tombstone. As if to complete the sweetness and sadness of 
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the ideas that possess one’s soul, one of the walls displays a sun- 
dial decorated with the following commonplace Christian inscrip- 
tion: “Ultimam cogita!’ The roof of this house is horribly 
dilapidated, the shutters are always closed, the balconies are 
covered with swallows’ nests, the doors are perpetually shut, 
weeds have drawn green lines in the cracks of the fights of steps, 
the locks and bolts are rusty. Sun, moon, winter, summer, and 
snow have worn the paneling, warped the boards, gnawed the 
paint. The lugubrious silence which reigns there is only broken 
by birds, cats, martins, rats and mice, free to course to and fro, 
to fight and to eat each other. Everywhere an invisible hand has 
graven the word mystery. 

Should your curiosity lead you to glance at this house from the 
side that points to the road, you would perceive a great door 
which the children of the place have riddled with holes. I after- 
ward heard that this door had been closed for the last ten years. 
Through the holes broken by the boys you would have observed 
the perfect harmony that existed between the facades of both 
garden and courtyard. In both the same disorder prevails. Tufts 
of weed encircle the paving-stones. Enormous cracks furrow the 
walls, round whose blackened crests twine the thousand garlands 
of the pellitory. The steps are out of joint, the wire of the bell 
is rusted, the spouts are cracked. What fire from heaven has 
fallen here? What tribunal has decreed that salt should be 
strewn on this dwelling? Has God been blasphemed, has France 
been here betrayed? These are the questions we ask ourselves, 
but get no answer from the crawling things that haunt the place. 
‘The empty and deserted house is a gigantic enigma, of which 
the key is lost. In bygone times it was a small fief, and bears 
the name of the Grande Bretécht. 

I inferred that I was not the only person to whom my goodly 
landlady had communicated the secret of which I was to be the 
sole recipient, and I prepared to listen. 

“Sir,” she said, “when the Emperor sent the Spanish prisoners 
of war and others here, the Government quartered on me a 
young Spaniard who had been sent to Vendéme on parole. Parole 
notwithstanding he went out every day to show himself to the 
sous-préfect. He was a Spanish grandee! Nothing less! His 
name ended in os and dia, something like Burgos de Férédia. I 
have his name on my books; you can read it if you like. Oh! but 
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he was a handsome young man for a Spaniard; they are all said 
to be ugly. He was only five feet and a few inches high, but he 
was well-grown; he had small hands that he took such care of; 
ah! you should have seen! He had as many brushes for his 
hands as a woman for her whole dressing apparatus! He had 
thick black hair, a fiery eye, his skin was rather bronzed, but I 
liked the look of it. He wore the finest linen I have ever seen on 
any one, although I have had princesses staying here, and, among 
others, General Bertrand, the Duke and Duchess d’Abrantés, 
Monsieur Decazes, and the King of Spain. He didn’t eat much; 
but his manners were so polite, so amiable, that one could not 
owe him a grudge. Oh! I was very fond of him, although he 
didn’t open his lips four times in the day, and it was impossible 
to keep up a conversation with him. For if you spoke to him, 
he did not answer. It was a fad, a mania with them all, I heard 
say. He read his breviary like a priest, he went to Mass and to 
all the services regularly. Where did he sit? Two steps from 
the chapel of Madame de Merret. As he took his place there the 
first time he went to church, nobody suspected him of any inten- 
tion in so doing. Besides, he never raised his eyes from his 
prayer book, poor young man! After that, sir, in the evening he 
would walk on the mountains, among the castle ruins. It was the 
poor man’s only amusement, it reminded him of his country. 
They say that Spain is all mountains! From the commencement 
of his imprisonment he stayed out late. I was anxious when I 
found that he did not come home before midnight; but we got 
accustomed to this fancy of his. He took the key of the door, and 
we left off sitting up for him. He lodged in a house of ours in 
the Rue des Casernes. After that, one of our stablemen told us 
that in the evening when he led the horses to the water, he 
thought he had seen the Spanish grandee swimming far down the 
river like a live fish. When he returned, I told him to take care of 
the rushes ; he appeared vexed to have been seen in the water. At 
last, one day, or rather one morning, we did not find him in his 
room; he had not returned. After searching everywhere, I found 
some writing in the drawer of a table, where there were fifty gold 
pieces of Spain that are called doubloons and were worth about 
five thousand francs; and ten thousand francs’ worth of dia- 
monds in a small sealed box. The writing said, that in case he 
did not return, he left us the money and the diamonds, on condi- 
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tion of paying for Masses to thank God for his escape, and for 
his salvation. In those days my husband had not been taken 
from me; he hastened to seek him everywhere. 

“And now for the strange part of the story. He brought home the 
Spaniard’s clothes, that he had discovered under a big stone, in a 
sort of pilework by the river-side near the castle, nearly opposite 
to the Grand Bretéche. My husband had gone there so early that 
no one had seen him. After reading the letter, he burned the 
clothes, and according to Count Férédia’s desire we declared that 
he had escaped. The sous-préfect sent all the gendarmerie in pur- 
suit of him; but brust! they never caught him. Lepas believed 
that the Spaniard had drowned himself. I, sir, don’t think so; I 
am more inclined to believe that he had something to do with the 
affair of Madame de Merret, seeing that Rosalie told me that the 
crucifix that her mistress thought so much of, that she had it 
buried with her, was of ebony and silver. Now in the beginning 
of his stay here, Monsieur de Férédia had one in ebony and silver, 
that I never saw him with later. Now, sir, don’t you consider 
that I need have no scruples about the Spaniard’s fifteen thou- 
sand francs, and that I have a right to them?” 

“Certainly ; but you haven’t tried to question Rosalie?” I said. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, sir; but to no purpose! the girl’s like a wall. 
She knows something, but it is impossible to get her to talk.” 

After exchanging a few more words with me, my landlady 
left me a prey to vague and gloomy thoughts, to a romantic 
curiosity, and a religious terror not unlike the profound impres- 
sion produced on us when by night, on entering a dark church, 
we perceive a faint light under high arches; a vague figure glides 
by—the rustle of a robe or cassock is heard, and we shudder. 

Suddenly the Grande Bretéche and its tall weeds, its barred 
windows, its rusty ironwork, its closed doors, its deserted apart- 
ments, appeared like a fantastic apparition before me. I essayed 
to penetrate the mysterious dwelling, and to find the knot of its 
dark story—the drama that had killed three persons. In my eyes 
Rosalie became the most interesting person in Vendéme. As I 
studied her, I discovered the traces of secret care, despite the 
radiant health that shone in her plump countenance. There was 
in her the germ of remorse or hope; her attitude revealed a 
secret, like the attitude of a bigot who prays to excess, or of the 
infanticide who ever hears the last cry of her child. Yet her 
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manners were rough and ingenuous—her silly smile was not that 
of a criminal, and could you but have seen the great kerchief 
that encompassed her portly bust, framed and laced in by a lilac 
and blue cotton gown, you would have dubbed her innocent. No, 
I thought, I will not leave Vendome without learning the history 
of the Grande Bretéche. To gain my ends I will strike up a 
friendship with Rosalie, if needs be. 

“Rosalie,” said I, one evening. 

Sire. 

“You are not married?” 

She started slightly. 

“Oh, I can find plenty of men, when the fancy takes me to be 
made miserable,” she said, laughingly. 

She soon recovered from the effects of her emotion, for all 
women, from the great lady to the maid of the inn, possess a 
composure that is peculiar to them. 

“You are too good-looking and well favored to be short of 
lovers. But tell me, Rosalie, why did you take service in an inn 
after leaving Madame de Merret? Did she leave you nothing 
to live on?” 

“Oh, yes! But, sir, my place is the best in all Vendome.” 

The reply was one of those that judges and lawyers would 
_call evasive. Rosalie appeared to me to be situated in this 
romantic history like the square in the midst of a chessboard. 
She was at the heart of the truth and chief interest; she seemed 
to me to be bound in the very knot of it. The conquest of Rosalie 
was no longer to be an ordinary siege—in this girl was centered 
the last chapter of a novel, therefore from this moment Rosalie 
became the object of my preference. 

One morning I said to Rosalie: “Tell me all you know about 
Madame de Merret.” 

“Oh!” she replied in terror, “do not ask that of me, Monsieur 
Horace.” 

Her pretty face fell—her clear, bright color faded—and her 
eyes lost their innocent brightness. 

“Well, then,” she said, at last, “if you must have it so, I will 
tell you about it; but promise to keep my secret!” 

“Done! my dear girl, I must keep your secret with the honor 
of a thief, which is the most loyal in the world.” 

Were I to transcribe Rosalie’s diffuse eloquence faithfully, an 
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entire volume would scarcely contain it; so I shall abridge. 

The room occupied by Madame de Merret at the Bretéche was 
on the ground floor. A little closet about four feet deep, built in 
the thickness of the wall, served as her wardrobe. Three months 
before the eventful evening of which I am about to speak, 
Madame de Merret had been so seriously indisposed that her 
husband had left her to herself in her own apartment, while he 
occupied another on the first floor. By one of those chances that 
it is impossible to foresee, he returned home from the club 
(where he was accustomed to read the papers and discuss politics 
with the inhabitants of the place) two hours later than usual. 
His wife supposed him to be at home, in bed and asleep. But 
the invasion of France had been the subject of a most animated 
discussion ; the billiard-match had been exciting, he had lost forty 
francs, an enormous sum for Venddme, where every one hoards, 
and where manners are restricted within the limits of praise- 
worthy modesty, which perhaps is the source of the true happi- 
ness that no Parisian covets. For some time past Monsieur de 
Merret had been satisfied to ask Rosalie if his wife had gone to 
bed; and on her reply, which was always in the affirmative, had 
immediately gained his own room with the good temper engen- 
dered by habit and confidence. On entering his house, he took 
it into his head to go and tell his wife of his misadventure, 
perhaps by way of consolation. At dinner he found Madame de 
Merret most coquettishly attired. On his way to the club it had 
occurred to him that his wife was restored to health, and that 
her convalescence had added to her beauty. He was, as husbands 
are wont to be, somewhat slow in making this discovery. Instead 
of calling Rosalie, who was occupied just then in watching the 
cook and coachman play a difficult hand at brisque, Monsieur 
de Merret went to his wife’s room by the light of a lantern that 
he had deposited on the first step of the staircase. His unmistak- 
able step resounded under the vaulted corridor. At the moment 
that the Count turned the handle of his wife’s door, he fancied 
he could hear the door of the closet I spoke of close; but when 
he entered Madame de Merret was alone before the fireplace. 
The husband thought ingenuously that Rosalie was in the closet, 
yet a suspicion that jangled in his ear put him on his guard. He 


looked at his wife and saw in her eyes I know not what wild 
and hunted expression. 
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“You are very late,” she said. Her habitually pure, sweet voice 
seemed changed to him. 

Monsieur de Merret did not reply, for at that moment Rosalie 
entered. It was a thunderbolt for him. He strode about the 
room, passing from one window to the other with mechanical 
motion and folded arms. 

“Have you heard bad news, or are you unwell?” inquired his 
wife timidly, while Rosalie undressed her. 

He kept silent. 

“You can leave me,” said Madame de Merret to her maid; 
“T will put my hair in curl papers myself.” 

From the expression of her husband’s face she foresaw trouble, 
and wished to be alone with him. When Rosalie had gone, or was 
supposed to have gone (for she stayed in the corridor for a few 
minutes), Monsieur de Merret came and stood in front of his 
wife, and said coldly to her: 

“Madame, there is someone in your closet!” She looked calmly 
at her husband and replied simply: 

“No, sir.” 

This answer was heartrending to Monsieur de Merret; he did 
not believe in it. Yet his wife had never appeared to him purer 
or more saintly than at that moment. He rose to open the closet 
door; Madame de Merret took his hand, looked at him with an 
expression of melancholy, and said in a voice that betrayed 
singular emotion: 

“Tf you find no one there, remember this, all will be over 
between us!” The extraordinary dignity of his wife’s manner 
restored the Count’s profound esteem for her, and inspired him 
with one of those resolutions that only lack a vaster stage to 
become immortal. 

“No,” said he, “Josephine, I will not go there. In either case 
it would separate us forever. Hear me, I know how pure you are 
at heart, and that your life is a holy one. You would not commit 
a mortal sin to save your life.” 

At these words Madame de Merret turned a haggard gaze 
upon her husband. 

“Here, take your crucifix,” he added. “Swear to me before 
God that there is no one in there; I will believe you, I will never 


open that door.” 
“T swear.” 
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“Louder,” said the husband, “and repeat ‘I swear before God 
that there is no one in that closet.’” 

She repeated the sentence calmly. 

“That will do,” said Monsieur de Merret, coldly. 

After a moment of silence: 

“I never saw this pretty toy before,” he said, examining the 
ebony crucifix inlaid with silver, and most artistically chiseled. 

“IT found it at Duvivier’s, who bought it of a Spanish monk 
when the prisoners passed through Vendome last year.” 

“Ah!” said Monsieur de Merret, as he replaced the crucifix 
on the nail, and he rang. Rosalie did not keep him waiting. 
Monsieur de Merret went quickly to meet her, held her to the 
bay window that opened on to the garden and whispered to her: 

“Listen! I know that Gorenflot wishes to marry you, poverty 
is the only drawback, and you told him that you would be his 
wife if he found means to establish himself as a master mason. 
Well! go and fetch him, tell him to come here with his trowel 
and tools. Manage not to awaken any one in his house but 
himself; his fortune will be more than your desires. Above all, 
leave. this room without babbling, otherwise—’ He frowned. 
Rosalie went away, he recalled her. 

“Here, take my latchkey,” he said. “Jean!” then cried Mon- 
sieur de Merret, in tones of thunder in the corridor. Jean, who 
was at the same time his coachman and his confidential servant, 
left his game of cards and came. 

“Go to bed, all of you,” said his master, signing to him to ap- 
proach; and the Count added, under his breath: “When they 
are all asleep—asleep, d’ye hear?—you will come down and tell 
me.’ Monsieur de Merret, who had not lost sight of his wife 
all the time he was giving this orders, returned quietly to her at 
the fireside and began to tell her of the game of billiards and 
the talk of the club. When Rosalie returned she found Monsieur 
and Madame de Merret conversing very amicably. 

The Count had lately had all the ceilings of his reception rooms 
on the ground floor repaired. Plaster of Paris is difficult to 
obtain in Vend6éme; the carriage raises its price. The Count had 
therefore bought a good deal, being well aware that he could 
find plenty of purchasers for whatever might remain over. This 


circumstance inspired him with the design he was about to 
execute. 
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“Sir, Gorenflot has arrived,” said Rosalie in low tones. 
_ “Show him in,” replied the Count in loud tones. 

Madame de Merret turned rather pale when she saw the mason. 

“Gorenflot,” said her husband, “go and fetch bricks from the 
coach-house, and bring sufficient to wall up the door of this 
closet ; you will use the plaster I have over to coat the wall with.” 
Then calling Rosalie and the workman aside: 

“Listen, Gorenflot,” he said in an undertone, “you will sleep 
here to-night. But to-morrow you will have a passport to a 
foreign country, to a town to which I will direct you. I shall 
give you six thousand francs for your journey. You will stay 
ten years in that town; if you do not like it, you may establish 
yourself in another, provided it be in the same country. You 
will pass through Paris, where you will await me. There I will 
insure you an additional six thousand francs by contract, which 
will be paid to you on your return, provided you have fulfilled 
the conditions of our bargain. This is the price for your absolute 
silence as to what you are about to do to-night. As to you, 
Rosalie, I will give you ten thousand francs on the day of your 
wedding, on condition of your marrying Gorenflot; but if you 
wish to marry, you must hold your tongues; or—no dowry.” 

“Rosalie,” said Madame de Merret, “do my hair.” 

The husband walked calmly up and down, watching the door, 
the mason, and his wife, but without betraying any insulting 
doubts. Madame de Merret chose a moment when the workman 
was unloading bricks and her husband was at the other end of 
the room to say to Rosalie: “A thousand francs a year for you, 
my child, if you can tell Gorenflot to leave a chink at the bot- 
tom.” Then out loud, she added coolly: 

“Go and help him!” 

Monsieur and Madame de Merret were silent all the time that 
Gorenflot took to brick up the door. This silence, on the part of 
the husband, who did not choose to furnish his wife with a pre- 
text for saying things of a double meaning, had its purpose; on 
the part of Madame de Merret it was either pride or prudence. 
When the wall was about half-way up, the sly workman took 
advantage of a moment when the Count’s back was turned, to 
strike a blow with his trowel in one of the glass panes of the 
closet-door. This act informed Madame de Merret that Rosalie 
had spoken to Gorenflot. 
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All three then saw the man’s face; it was dark and gloomy 
with black hair and eyes of flame. Before her husband turned, 
the poor woman had time to make a sign to the stranger that 
signified: Hope! 

At four o’clock, toward dawn, for it was the month of Sep- 
tember, the construction was finished. The mason was handed 
over to the care of Jean, and Monsieur de Merret went to bed 
in his wife’s room. 

On rising the following morning, he said carelessly: 

“The deuce! I must go to the Mairie for the passport.” He put 
his hat on his head, advanced three steps toward the door, 
altered his mind and took the crucifix. 

His wife trembled for joy. “He is going to Duvivier,” she 
thought. As soon as the Count had left, Madame de Merret 
rang for Rosalie; then in a terrible voice: 

“The trowel, the trowel!” she cried, “and quick to work! I 
saw how Gorenflot did it; we shall have time to make a hole 
and to mend it again.” 

In the twinkling of an eye, Rosaliz brought a sort of mattock 
to her mistress, who with unparalleled ardor set about demolish- 
ing the wall. She had already knocked out several bricks and 
was preparing to strike a more decisive blow when she perceived 
‘Monsieur de Merret behind her. She fainted. 

“Lay Madame on her bed,” said the Count coldly. He had 
foreseen what would happen in his absence and had set a trap 
for his wife; he had simply written to the mayor, and had sent 
for Duvivier. The jeweler arrived just as the room had been 
put in order. 

“Duvivier,” inquired the Count, “did you buy crucifixes of the 
Spaniards who passed through here?” 

“No.sirey 

“That will do, thank you,” he said, looking at his wife like a 
tiger. “Jean,” he added, “you will see that my meals are served 
in the Countess’s room; she is ill, and I shall not leave her until 
she has recovered.” 

The cruel gentleman stayed with his wife for twenty days. In 
the beginning, when there were sounds in the walled closet, and 
Josephine attempted to implore his pity for the dying stranger, 
he replied, without permitting her to say a word: 

“You have sworn on the cross that there is no one there.” 
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Born 1841. The famous French statesman, known as “The Tiger.” He 
withdrew from public life some time ago, and is now living in retirement 
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THE TALISMAN OF MOUKOUBAMBA 
if may be that you knew Moukoubamba, who was famous in ail 
Passy as a mender of cane-bottomed chairs, a weaver of 
baskets, and a teller of tales to entertain those who chanced to 
pass by or who frequented the dismal haunts where the off-scour- 
ings of Paris absorb their meat and drink. He was an aged negro 
who had come from Guiana; his skin was black as night, his 
kinky hair snow-white, his eyes were soft as velvet, and his croc- 
odile jaws were always gay with child -like laughter. He honored 
me with his vists now and then, when he discovered that some 
object in his possession was unsalable. Then, with wide gestures 
and copiousness of words, he would make clear to me my sur- 
passing good fortune in needing an object that happened to be in 
his custody. And, since he was quick to perceive that his by-play 
diverted me, he would let himself go, and burst forth with an 

eloquentce that was inevitably more or less remunerative. 

Now that our most recent “reformers” have made it possible 
for everyone to get drunk, Moukoubamba died on the fourteenth 
of last July, after he had abundantly celebrated the fall of the 
Bastille. No more will Passy look on Moukoubamba, him of the 
white Arab cape, the scarlet Zouave cap, the green boots and the 
drum-major’s baton. Which is a loss for Passy. And for me, 
too, a loss; for how could I let this comrade, who had seen so 
many lands, known so many sages and learned so many things, 
depart without sorrow? 

“Moukoubamba knows all the world,” he would say, and add, 
“Moukoubamba knows everything that a man can know.” 

And so great was the generosity of this primitive heart that, 
instead of keeping his wisdom jealously, he freely gave of it to 
one and all. With equal pride he foretold tomorrow’s weather 
and recalled yesterday’s. The future he predicted by means of 
cabalistic hieroglyphs on a grease-stained parchment—a shining 
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future that never held anything but good fortune. To the poor he 
promised the inheritance of vast estates; to the rich the increase 
of their wealth; to the young, love; to the old, an indefinite pro- 
longation of life. Moukoubamba sold fragments of paradise. 

I once reproached him with this, explaining that life occasion- 
ally inflicts misfortunes, if only to acerbate the taste of the pleas- 
ures to come, and that sometimes there must be a discrepancy 
between the flood of joys he foretold and the rare good fortune 
that actually came to pass. 

“Life,” replied Moukoubamba, “is a procession of delights. 
When one has passed another begins its journey. It may be long 
before this delight reaches you, but you should await it confi- 
dently. Often it is this awaiting wl ‘ch is its happiest part.” 

These words seemed very wise coming from the mouth of a 
mender of chairs. 

“Who taught you that?” I asked him. 

“A holy man of Benares, who knew all the world’s secrets.” 

“Then you have been in India?’ 

“T have been everywhere.” 

“Moukoubamba, my friend, you must have lived a strange 
life. Won’t you tell me about it? The past interests me much 
more than the future.” 

“Tf you will have them bring me coffee and cigarettes, and if 
you will let me smoke and drink as much as I talk, I shall tell 
you my whole story.” 

I assented, and Moukoubamba installed himself on my veranda, 
squatting down on one of his straw mats, inhaling the perfume 
of Araby and exhaling clouds of blue smoke, apparently lost in a 
search for a proper beginning to his story. 

“What was your first trade?” I asked to help him along. 

“The easiest of all,’ he answered, rather shame-facedly. “I 
began by being a minister of state.” 

“Minister of state!” I was astonished. “Where, and for 
whom ?” 


“For the great king, Matori. Far, far away, farther even than 
the Niger.” 

“Indeed? I congratulate his Majesty. And you think this was 
an easy profession? Your colleagues here in France appear to 
have a different notion concerning the simplicity of their position.” 

“T tell you what I saw. In our country the masters are always 
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right. Do you know any corner of the earth where it is other- 
wise? When I was minister I knew how to do nothing. I should 
have been unable to weave the mat I am sitting on. Yet every 
word I spoke was admired, every command I gave considered the 
best in the world. I was a fetich, for my mother gave birth to me 
on the first day when it rained at the end of a long drought.” 

“And what were your duties?” 

“Oh, you know. I did the marketing for the king’s establish- 
ment, naturally retaining a just portion for myself. Matori was 
very fond of me. But nevertheless I had enemies, who made him 
believe that my Talisman was stronger than his own. So fearing 
my power he sold me to an English trader who needed bearers for 
“his ivory tusks. That was a long journey. If a bearer fell down 
because he could go no further, they killed him on the spot so as 
not to leave him to the mercy of the wild beasts, and his burden 
was divided among the rest of us. Without my Talisman I should 
have fallen, too. Of course, the floggings they gave us helped to. 
keep me going.” 

“And what is your Talisman?” 

“In those days I did not know. But I sensed it without being 
able to name it. We reached England, and I was no longer a 
slave. No indeed, I was ‘employed.’ And to make sure that I 
would fulfill all the terms of my ‘employment’ they chained me to 
the wall of a courtyard with a mighty iron chain. To be sure I 
wasn’t alone; all my companions were there, too.” 

“Poor Moukoubamba!” 

“T was not so very unhappy. You see, they fed us well, for 
they wanted to keep us in good condition so that it would be easy 
to sell us. That is where I learned how to weave rushes and 
rattan and to carve wood. The man next to me was a magician 
in his own country. He worked with bamboo, he knew how to 
cook and to melt iron, to sew leather, to dance and to invoke the 
spirits. They took very good care of him. Finally they got rid, 
of him—they did not sell him, since slavery does not exist, but 
they exchanged him for two dozen bottles of French brandy. That 
was a fine price: Matori only got a gourd of rum for me.” 

“Poor Moukoubamba !” 

“I deserve your pity—that was far too low a price. It humili- 
ated me for a long time. But my new master told me that I must 
learn to ‘dominate the demon of pride.’ ”’ 
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- “Ts that what he said ?” 

“That is what he said. One day when I was working there at 
the end of my chain a man, dressed all in black with white around 
his neck, came up to me and said. ‘Brother, what have you done 
with your soul?’ I had learned a little English during the voyage, 
but nevertheless I had to ask him to repeat his question. He said 
it over and over again, and at last I understood that he was talk- 
ing about my Talisman and that he wanted to know what had 
become of it. I answered him that it was sacred, that I always 
had it with me, but that I would gladly use it in his service if 
he would buy me from my master. My reply seemed to please 
him, for that very evening I was taken to the vicarage of the 
worthy pastor, Ebenezer Jones. He taught me all about his Talis- 
man, and I perceived that it was not much different from 
Matori’s. It’s always about Something about which we know 
nothing and which treats us well or ill. We pray to it for good 
and joy, but we don’t always get what we beg for. But, as I said 
before, we must wait for the good to come, and waiting teaches 
us to be patient. 

“Ebenezer Jones told me some beautiful stories filled with 
strange and miraculous events. After he had finished he would 
always ask me the same question: “Do you believe me?’ Now, 
how could I not believe him? He was such a good man and he 
gave me soup with meat every single day, and he baptised me 
with a beautiful ceremony. He became so pleased with me that 
he made me sacristan, and everybody gave me presents. I liked 
that, for then I could go secretly and purchase very excellent rum. 

“Ebenezer Jones travelled all over the country telling people 
about his Talisman, and I went with him. I had all his speeches 
in my memory and often I recited parts of them after he had 
finished. People appeared to understand me better than they did 
him, and I was not surprised at that. The greater part of his 
success my spiritual guide owed to me. That lasted for nearly 
ten years. 

“One day Ebenezer decided to take me to London. I went 
with joy, and indeed the six weeks I spent in that great city were 
wonderful. I was exhibited at the Society of Missions as a model 
convert. At the dessert of the feast I rose and told them how 
happy I was. That was both true and natural after so fine a ban- 
quet. The people around me wept with emotion, and I, too, wept. 
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The old ladies gave me presents constantly, mince pies and de- 
licious puddings. I never ate so much nor drank so well. 

“It was with amazement that I learned that all the English 
people do not agree concerning their Talismans. I should have 
expected that, but somehow I did not. 

“One afternoon in London, a great big Irish priest came to see 
me. He had heard about my religious zeal, and the glory which 
the Mission Society gained through me angered him. He had 
determined to take me away from Ebenezer Jones. I went with 
him to his house and there I found a table overladen with food. 
There were patés, sweets and liqueurs—ah, such liqueurs! All that 
affected me deeply, and I could not conceal it from my new friend, 
Father Joseph O’Meara. He took great pains with me, and made 
clear to me that his Talisman was mightier than that of Ebenezer 
Jones. Finally I had to admit that he was right. As soon as I 
had said that, he baptized me and the following day we celebrated 
my reconversion, with a magnificent and elaborate rite. Joseph 
O’Meara wept with joy, and I wept also. That evening there was 
a grand feast, like the others. They had taught me a new speech, 
but they had given me so much to drink that I forgot and all I 
could say was, ‘Moukoubamba is happy, very happy.’ And that 
was not a lie. 

“The only unfortunate thing was that Ebenezer Jones was 
ashamed that they had been able to take me away from him, and 
he wanted to get me back. But Joseph O’Meara was wary. He 
treated me like a prince, and did not let me out of his sight for 
two weeks. Then he told me that, in order to escape Ebenezer 
Jones, I must leave that country. 

“They sent me to a mission in Bombay, where religion was 
altogether different. There were monks there who did nothing 
but fast. All they gave me to eat was a little rice with plenty of 
dust and all the warm water I wanted to drink. I wandered 
through the streets searching for a Talisman that wanted me. 
There were people of all sorts in Bombay. I asked a Parsi—a 
worshipper of fire—about his Talisman. But although he could 
create fire at will, he had cooked nothing to eat in his kettle. I 
asked a Chinaman, too. He watched me eat and told me that I 
would be reincarnated in the shape of a shark. None of them 
seemed eager to convert me. 

“I journeyed about weaving mats and baskets as I do now. I 
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fared very badly. Everybody in that land clings to his Talisman 
and is unwilling to change. Ebenezer Jones and Joseph O’Meara 
would find no field there. But in spite of their Talismans the 
people are very unhappy. They die by the hundreds of starva- 
tion. And yet they adhere to their own Talismans and refuse to 
change and adopt those under which other people live in plenty. 

“One day I encountered a fakir from Benares. I had been told 
that he possessed supreme wisdom; so I asked him about condi- 
tions in Bombay. His Talisman was a small bowl of wood be- 
hind which he squatted by the roadside. Just looking at it you 
wouldn’t have thought much of it, but this bowl had the strange 
power of attracting money because the fakir had established the 
belief that to give brought luck for the givers. I have since 
learned that you have the same notion in this country. Only in 
your country the mendicant-fakirs are of two castes: the profes- 
sional beggar who gets nothing because he is not ‘respectable,’ 
and the professional fakir who gets much because he makes for- 
tunes. 

“The man from Benares knew all that and numberless things 
besides. He became attached to me because of the simplicity of 
my questions. In the evening he gave me a gift of a bowl of rice. 
Often he permitted me to lie down in his hut. At night, under 
the stars, he taught me his mysteries and withheld nothing from’ 
me. He it was who taught me the real truth about the Talisman, 
and his teaching gave me the ability to live day by day without 
care for the morrow. 

“Later on, a Parsi, who was a rich merchant, carried me to 
your Algeria and after that took me to Paris, where I stayed. 
But all that I have seen in the world has only fostered my belief 
in the wisdom of the great man from Benares.” 

“Is that so? And what did he tell you about the Talisman ?” 

“T have no more coffee . . .” 

“Well, well. How about a little glass of cordial?” 

_ “With pleasure. What he taught me can be told in a few words. 
He said that the whole world is only a vast conglomeration of 
Talismans. He said that there are as many Talismans as there 
are human beings, that some of them are strong and some of 
them are weak. And that there is a battle waging between them 
constantly to see which one will win. He said that wicked people 
are those who do wrong in order to win power, and that good 
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people are those who attain the same results by means of kind- 
ness, artfulness, and gentle persuasion. He said that it is impera- 
tive to be on the side of the good people if you are not very 
strong.” 

“T see that. But I don’t understand whether it was of human 
beings or of Talismans that the fakir was speaking.” 

“Ah, you want to know everything! Another little glass of 
cordial and I shall give you the answer. I cannot deny it you. 
Well, this fakir declared that the Talisman and the human being 
are one and the same thing, for every man creates his own Talis- 
man according to his light and his power. And that is why I don’t 
lie when I predict a happy fortune to everyone. That belief makes 
stronger their Talismans, and so their chances for happiness in- 
crease. Moreover, they have the pleasure of the anticipation.” 

“Then, Moukoubamba, in various forms and in shifting words 
you declare that the only Talisman to which you have been faith- 
ful and which has rewarded you by leading you across the 
Calg Seer 

“Ts Moukoubamba himself. That is the great secret. Think on 
it as did the fakir.” 

“T shall do so, to be sure. But do you think that this secret is 
known only in Benares?”’ 

- “T have often wondered. If one can judge by the actions of 
people, everybody must know it. But the man from Benares is 
the only one who dared to say it.” 

Thus spoke Moukoubamba, mender of chairs in Passy, teller 
of tales and strange stories, 
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THE POPE’S MULE 


F all the quaint sayings, adages, preverbs, wherewith the peas- 
ants of our Provence bedeck their discourse, I know of none 
more charming or more strange than this:—for fifteen leagues 
around my mill, they say of a sneaking and malicious man: “That 
fellow! Don’t trust him! He’s like the Pope’s mule that kept her 
kick for seven years.” 

For a long time I tried to discover the origin of that proverb, 
what that Pope’s mule was and why she kept her kick for seven 
years. But I found none who could explain the subject to me, 
not even Francet Mamai, my ancient fife-player, though he has 
all the Provencal legends at the tip of his tongue. Francet 
thought, as I did, that there was some antique chronicle of Avig- 
non back of it, but he had never heard of it otherwise than as a 
proverb. 

“You won't find it anywhere except in the Grasshoppers’ 
Library,” the old man told me with a chuckle. 

That struck me as a good idea; and since the Grasshoppers’ 
_ Library is close to my house, I shut myself up there for more than 
a week. It is a wonderful library, admirably stocked, open to 
poets day and night, and attended by little librarians who make a 
constant music for you with their cymbals. I spent some delight- 
ful days there, and after a week of researches (on my back) I 
finally discovered what I wanted, namely: the story of the mule 
and that famous kick that she kept for seven years. The story is 
pretty, though a bit naive, and I shall tell it to you just as I read 
it, the other day, in a manuscript tinted by the weather, smelling 
of sweet lavender and bound with the Virgin’s threads, as they 
call gossamer hereabouts. 

Gk ae ee eae 
50 
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Whoever did not see Avignon in the days of the Popes has 
seen nothing. Never was there town like it for merriment, life, 
gayety. From morning till night there were pilgrimages, proces- 
sions, streets flower-strewn and hung with tapestries, banners in 
the wind, galleys decked with flags, the papal guard chanting Latin 
on the squares, the tintinabulation of the mendicant-friars; and 
from the attic to the cellar of houses that clustered, humming, 
round the great papal palace like bees around a hive, came the 
tick-tack of lace-looms, the clack of shuttles weaving the gold 
thread for chasubles, the tap-tap of the goldsmith’s tools making 
chased work on chalices, the tuning of choir-instruments at the 
lutemaker’s, the song of spinners at their task; and above all this 
rose the sound of bells, and always from away down yonder on 
the bridge of Avignon came the echo of tambourines. For with 
us, when the people are happy, they must dance—they must dance. 
And because in those days the streets were too narrow for the 
farandole, fifes and tambourines betook themselves to the bridge 
of Avignon in the fresh breeze of the Rhone, and day and night 
the people danced, danced. Ah, the happy days, the happy town! 
Halberds that made no wounds, prisons where they laid the wine 
to cool, no hunger, no war. Thus it was that the Popes of the 
Comtat ruled their people; and that is why their people so deeply 
regretted them, 

eee re ek 

There was one Pope in particular, a good old man named 
Boniface. Ah, that one—many were the tears shed in Avignon 
when he died. He was so gentle, so amiable a prince! He laughed 
so gaily on the back of his mule. And when you passed him, 
whether you were only a poor little gatherer of madder-roots or 
the grand-marshall of the town, he blessed you so politely. A real 
Pope of Yvetot, but a Yvetot of Provence, with something delicate 
in his laugh and a sprig of sweet marjoram in his cardinal’s hat, 
and never a Jeanneton—the only Jeanneton he was ever known to 
have, this good father, was his vineyard, his own tiny vineyard 
which he tended himself, three leagues from Avignon, amid the 
myrtles of Chateau-Neuf. 

Every Sunday, after vespers, the good man courted his vine- 
yard. And when he was there, sitting in the blessed sunlight, his 
mule near him, his cardinals stretched out under the grapevines, 
he would call for a bottle of the wine of his own planting—that 
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beautiful, ruby-red wine which is now called the Chdteau-Neuf 
des Papes—and he would sip it delicately, gazing tenderly at his 
vineyard the while. Then, when the bottle was empty, he would 
ride happily back to town in the fading of the day, his Chapter 
following. And when he crossed the bridge of Avignon, amid the 
tambourines and the farandoles, his mule, made lively by the 
music, pranced along with a little skip, while he himself kept time 
with his cardinal’s hat, to the great scandal of his cardinals 
but to the delight of the people, who would say: “Ah, the good 
prince! Ah, the kind Pope!” 
2 eth Oe 

What the Pope loved best in the world, next to his vineyard, 
was his mule. The good man doted on that animal. He never 
went to bed of an evening before going himself to see that the 
stable was locked, that everything needful was in the manger; and 
he never rose from table without watching, with his own eyes, the 
preparation of a great bowl of wine with sugar and spice in the 
French manner, which he took to his mule himself, in spite of the 
comments of the cardinals. One must admit that the animal was 
worth it. She was a handsome black mule, with reddish points, 
broad and full of back, sure of foot, shiny of hide, carrying 
proudly her slender little head ornamented with pompons and 
ribbons and silver bells; gentle as an angel, innocent-eyed, and 
with two long ears which she agitated constantly and which gave 
her the appearance of a downright good fellow. All Avignon 
treated her with respect, and when she passed through the streets 
there was no civility that the people did not show her; for every- 
one knew that there was no surer way to favor at court, and that 
the Pope’s mule, for all her simple look, had led more than one 
man to fortune; witness Tistet Védéne and his amazing adventure. 

This Tistet Védéne was, as a matter of fact, an impudent young 
rascal, whom his father, the goldsmith, had been compelled to turn 
out of the house because he would not work and only debauched 
the apprentices. For six months Tistet muddied his jacket in all 
the gutters of Avignon, but principally in those near the papal 
palace ; for the rogue was turning in his head a notion concerning 
the Pope’s mule, and you shall see what mischief there was in it. 

One day when his Holiness was riding all alone beneath the 
ramparts, see our Tistet approaching him with hands clasped in 
admiration and saying: 
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_ “Ah, mon Dieux, Holy Father, what a splendid mule you are 
riding! Just let me have a good look at her. Ah, Pope, what a 
mule! The Emperor of Germany hasn’t her equal !” 

And he caressed her and spoke to her softly as if to a pretty 
young lady: 

“Come here, my treasure, my jewel, my pearl—” 

And the worthy Pope, deeply touched, thought to himself: 

“What a fine young fellow ; how nice he is to my mule!” 

And the next day, what do you suppose happened? Tistet 
Védeéne changed his dirty yellow jacket for a costly lace alb, a 
hood of violet silk, shoes with buckles; and he entered the house- 
hold of the Pope, where no one had ever yet been admitted but 
sons of nobles and nephews of cardinals. That’s what you call 
intrigueing! 

But Tistet was not content with that. Once in the Pope’s 
service, the rogue continued to play his game successfully. To 
everyone he was insolent, save to the mule, on whom he showered 
attentions and kindnesses. He was always to be encountered in 
the courtyards of the palace with a handful of oats or a bunch of 
clover, shaking its pink blossoms at the window of His Holiness 
as though to say: “Well, who’s that for, eh?” Again and again 
this happened, so that at last the good Pope, who felt himself 
-growing old, relegated to Tistet the care of the stable and the 
carrying to the mule of her bowl of wine. And at that the 
cardinals did not laugh. 

Nor the mule either. For now, at the hour when she was ac- 
customed to get her wine, she beheld half a dozen of the little 
household pages slipping hastily into the hay with their hoods and 
laces; and then, soon after, rose a fragrance of caramel and 
spices, and Tistet Védéne appeared bearing carefully the bowl 
of hot wine. Then began the poor beast’s martyrdom. 

That sweet-smelling wine she loved, which warmed her and 
gave her wings—they had the barbarity to bring it into her stall 
and let her fill her nostrils with its scent; and then, when she was 
quite intoxicated with the perfume, away, and the beautiful rosy 
liquor slid down the gullets of those young scamps. And not only 
did they steal her wine, those fellows, but they were like devils 
after they had drunk it. One pulled her ears, another her tail, 
Quiquet jumped on her back, Béluguet put his hat over her head; 
and not one of the rogues ever reflected that, with one good 
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kick of her hind legs, the noble animal could despatch them all to 
the polar star, or further if she chose. But no, it’s not for nothing 
that you are the Pope’s mule, that mule of benedictions and 
plenary indulgences. The lads might do what they liked; she bore 
them no grudge; it was only Tistet Védéne whom she hated. That 
one, indeed! When she felt him behind her, her hoofs itched. 
And with reason too. That scoundrel Tistet played her such 
villainous tricks. He had such cruel, ingenious notions after 
drinking. 

One day he took it into his head to make her go with him into 
the belfry, way up, high up to the pinnacle of the palace. What I 
say is no idle tale; two hundred thousand Provencal men and 
women witnessed it. Imagine the terror of that hapless beast when, 
after turning for an hour, blindly, around a corkscrew staircase, 
and climbing I don’t know how many steps, she suddenly found 
herself on a platform, blazing with light, and perceived, a thou- 
sand feet below, a diminutive Avignon, the booths in the market 
place no bigger than nuts, the Pope’s soldiers moving about in 
their barracks like little red ants, and down yonder, shining like a 
silver thread, a microscopic little bridge on which they were danc- 
ing, dancing. Ah, poor mule! What a terror! At the cry she 
gave, all the windows of the palace trembled. 

“What’s the matter? What are they doing to my mule?” cried 
the good Pope, rushing out onto his balcony. 

Tistet Védéne was already in the courtyard below, pretending 
to weep and tear his hair. 

“Ah, great Holy Father, what’s the matter indeed! Whatever 
will become of us? There’s your mule gone up to the belfry.” 

“All alone ?” 

“Yes, all alone, great Holy Father. Look up there, way up. 
Can’t you see her ears pointing out, like two swallows?” 

“Mercy!” cried the poor Pope, lifting his eyes. “Why, she 
must have gone mad! She’ll kill herself! Come down, come down, 
you hapless creature.” 

Alas, she wanted nothing so much as to come down; but how— 
which way? The stairs? Not to be thought of! They can be 
mounted, those things; but as for going down—why, they are 
enough to break one’s legs a hundred times. The poor mule was 
in despair, and as she circled round the platform, her big eyes 
dizzy, she thought of Tistet Védéne. 
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“Ah, villain, if I only escape—what a kick tomorrow morning!” 

The thought of that kick put some courage into her heart; 
without it she could never have held out. . 

At last they contrived to save her ; but it was a serious business. 
They had to get her down with a derrick, ropes and a sling. You 
can understand that it was a great humiliation for a Pope’s mule 
to see herself suspended at that altitude, her four hoofs swimming 
in the void like a cockchafer hanging to a string; and all Avignon 
watching her! 

The unfortunate animal could not sleep that night. She 
imagined that she was still turning round and round that accursed 
platform, while all the town laughed below, and again she thought 
of the infamous Tistet and of the smart kick she would bestow 
on him next day. Ah, friends, what a kick! It’s dust should be 
seen as far as Pampérigouste. 

Now, while this notable reception was being prepared for him 
in the Pope’s stable, what do you suppose Tistet was about? He 
was floating down the Rhone on a papal galley, singing as he 
passed on his way to the court of Naples, along with a troop of 
young nobles whom the town of Avignon sent every year to Queen 
Jeanne to learn diplomacy and fine manners. Tistet Védéne was 
not noble; but the Pope was determined to reward him for the 
care he had given his mule, and particularly for the part he played 
in saving her from her perilous situation. 

The mule was sorely disappointed next morning. 

“Ah, the villain, he suspected something!” she thought, shaking 
her silver bells. “But you'll not escape, bandit. You'll find it 
when you get back, that kick; I’ll keep it for you.” 

And she did keep it for him. 

After Tistet had gone the Pope’s mule returned to her tranquil 
life and her regular ways. No more Quiquet, no more Béluguet 
in the stable. The good old days of the spiced wine came back, 
and with it the happy frame of mind, the long siestas, the little 
skipping step as she crossed the bridge of Avignon. But never- 
theless, the town showed her a certain coldness since her adven- 
ture. They made whisperings as she passed; old people shook 
their heads; children snickered and pointed to the belfry. The 
good Pope himself no longer had quite the same confidence in his 
friend, and when he slid into a nice little nap on her back, return- 
ing from his vineyard of a Sunday, this thought was always just 
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below the surface of his mind: “What if I should wake up there 
on the platform!” The mule felt this, and she suffered; but she 
said nothing. Only, whenever the name of Tistet Védene was 
spoken in her hearing, her long ears quivered and she struck her 
iron shoes hard upon the pavement with a little snort. 

Seven years went by. 

At the end of those seven years, Tistet Védéne returned from 
the court of Naples. He had not yet finished his time there, but 
the news of the sudden death of the Pope’s chief mustard-bearer 
had reached him, and, as the appointment seemed to him a good 
one, he hurried back to solicit it. 

When this intrigueing Védéne entered the palace the Holy 
Father did not recognize him, he had grown so tall and stout; 
although it must be remarked that the worthy Pope himself had 
grown older and could not see much without his spectacles. But 
Tistet was not abashed. 

“What, great Holy Father! You don’t remember me? It is I, 
Tistet Védeéne.” 

“Védene ?” 

“Why, yes, you know—the one that took the wine to your 
mule.” 

“Ah, yes, yes I remember. A fine little fellow, that Tistet 
Véedene. And now, what do you want of me?” 

“Oh, not much, great Holy Father. I came to ask—By the way, 
have you still got that mule of yours? Is she well? Ah, good! I 
came to request of you the place of the chief mustard-bearer who 
died lately.” 

“Mustard-bearer, you! But you are too young. How old are 
you?” 

“Twenty-two, illustrous sovereign; just five years older than 
your mule. Ah, palm of God, what a grand beast she is! If you 
only knew how I love that mule, how I longed for her in Italy! 
Won’t you let me see her?” 

“Yes, my son, you shall see her,” said the good Pope, deeply 
affected. “And as you love her so much you must live near her. 
Therefore, from this day I attach you to my train as chief 
mustard-bearer. My cardinals will exclaim, but no matter—I’m 
used to that. Come and see me tomorrow after vespers, and you 
shall receive the insignia of your rank in the presence of the 
whole Chapter, and then I shall show you the mule and you shall 
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go to the vineyard with us.” 

I need not tell you that Tistet Védéne was content when he left 
the palace, and with what impatience he waited the morrow’s 
ceremony. But there was one more impatient and content than 
he: the mule. After Védéne’s return, until vespers on the next 
day, that terrible creature ceaselessly stuffed herself with oats and 
practiced her heels on the wall behind her. She, too, was pre- 
paring for the ceremony. 

Well, on the morrow, when vespers were done, Tistet Védéne 
made his entry into the papal courtyard. All the grand clergy 
were there; the cardinals in their red robes, the devil’s advocate 
in black velvet, the convent abbots in their small mitres, the 
wardens of Saint Agrico, the purple hoods of the Pope’s house- 
hold, the lower clergy, the Pope’s guard in dress uniform, the 
penitential brotherhoods, the hermits of Mont-Vetoux with their 
sullen faces and the little clerk who walks behind them with a 
bell, the flagellating friars naked to the waist, the ruddy sextons 
in Judge’s gowns, all, all down to the givers of holy water and 
the man who lights and he who puts out the candles—not one was 
missing. Ah, it was a fine ceremonial! Bells, fire-crackers, sun- 
shine, music, and always those frantic tambourines sounding the 
farandole down yonder on the bridge. 

When Védéne appeared in the midst of this great assembly his 
handsome face and fine bearing sent a murmur of admiration 
through the crowd. He was indeed a magnificent Provengal, of 
the blond type, with heavy hair curling at the ends and a dainty 
little beard that looked like slivers of fine gold fallen from the 
chisel of his father, the goldsmith. Rumor had it that the fingers 
of Queen Jeanne had played among the curls of that golden beard. 
And, in truth, my lord Védéne had that self-satisfied and ab- 
stracted air that queens have loved. On this occasion, to honor 
his native town, he had changed his Neapolitan clothes for a tunic 
edged with pink, in the Provencal fashion, and in his hood quiv- 
ered a tall feather of the Camargue ibis. 

As he entered, the new official made obeisance with a gallant 
air, and then advanced toward the high portico where the Pope 
was waiting to give him the insignia of his rank, namely a saffron 
coat and a wooden spoon. The mule, saddled and bridled, stood 
at the foot of the steps, ready to go to the vineyard. Tistet 
Védéne smiled pleasantly as he passed her, and paused to give 
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her a friendly tap on the back, watching, as he did so, out of the 
corner of his eye to see if the Pope noticed. The position was 
exactly right. The mule let fly her heels. 

“There, take it, villain! Seven years have I kept it for you 

And she gave him a kick so terrible—so terrible that even at 
Pampérigouste they saw the smoke, a whirlwind of blond dust, 
wherein flew the feather of an ibis. And that was all that was 
left of the unfortunate Tistet Védéne! 

Mule kicks are not usually so destructive ; but consider that th’s 
was a Pope’s mule, and moreover she had kept it for him for 
seven years, There is no better example of ecclesiastical rancor. 


? 


EMILE ERCKMANN AND LOUIS CHATRIAN 
1822-1899 1826-1890 


One of the most famous of literary collaborations. Erckmann was some- 
thing of an invalid in his early manhood, and for diversion began to 
write stories. About this time he met Chatrian, and they became friends 
as well as collaborators. Erckmann did most of the writing, Chatrian 
polished the stories and arranged for their publication. As literature their 
work does not rank high, but it is remarkable for its Alsatian background 
and for its characterization. 


THE SCAPEGOAT 


Dae everybody at Tubingen know the lamentable his- 
tory of the quarrel between the Seigneur Kaspar Evig and 
the young Jew Elias Hirsch? Kaspar Evig was courting 
Mademoiselle Eva Salomon, the daughter of the old picture- 
dealer in the Rue de Jericho. One day he found my friend Elias 
in the broker’s shop, and, on what pretext I know not, he boxed 
his ears soundly three or four times. 

Elias Hirsch, who had begun his medical studies only about 
five months before, was called upon by a council of the students 
to challenge the Seigneur Kaspar to fight, a step which he took 
with the greatest repugnance, for it was quite to be expected that 
a seigneur should be a perfect swordsman. 

For all that Elias put himself well on the defensive, and, 
watching his opportunity, inserted his finely-pointed sword so 
neatly between the ribs of the above-mentioned seigneur as con- 
siderably to affect his breathing, the consequence of which was 
that he was dead in ten minutes. 

The Rector Diemer, being informed of this transaction by 
credible witnesses, listened coldly and remarked briefly— 

“T understand you, gentlemen. He is dead, is he? Very well, 
then; bury him.” : 

Elias was carried about in triumph, like another Mattathias; 
but, far from accepting the proffered glory, he drooped under a 
profound melancholy. 

He lost flesh, he sighed, he groaned; his nose, already a pretty 
long one, seemed to gain in prominence what it lost in solidity, 
and often in the evening, as he was passing down the Rue des 
Trois Fontaines, he might be heard murmuring— 
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“Kaspar Evig, forgive me; I did not mean to take your life. 
Oh, unhappy Eva! what have you done? By your thoughtless 
flirting you made two brave men quarrel, and now the shade of 
the Seigneur Kaspar pursues me everywhere, even in my sleep. 
Oh, Eva! wretched Eva! why did you behave so?” 

So poor Elias moaned in his misery; and he was the more to 
be pitied because the sons of Israel are not bloodthirsty, and they 
know it is written in their law, “Whosoever sheddeth man’s 
blood by man shall his blood be shed.” 

Now one fine day in July, while I was drinking at the Faucon, 
in walks Elias Hirsch, just as miserable as ever, with hollow 
cheeks, hair hanging in disorder about his face, and downcast 
eyes. He laid his hand upon my shoulder, and said— 

“Dear Christian, will you do me a pleasure?” 

“Of course I will, Elias; only say what.” 

“Let us go for a walk together in the country; I want to con- 
sult you about my grief. You know many things human and 
divine; perhaps you can point me out a remedy for so much 
trouble of mind. I can trust in you, Christian, entirely.” 

As I had already had five or six pints of beer and two or three 
glasses of schnapps, there was nothing more to detain me, and 
I consented to go with him. Besides, I felt flattered with his 
confidence in my wisdom. 

So we came through the town, and in twenty minutes we 
were walking along the little violet-bordered path which winds 
up to the ancient ruins of Triefels. 

Then, feeling alone, passing between hedges balmy with honey- 
suckle and musical with the song of birds, and slowly climbing 
up to the lofty pines which crown the Rothalp, Elias breathed 
more freely; he raised his eyes and cried— 

“In all your theological studies, Christian, have you met with 
a way in which great crimes may be expiated? I know that you 
have studied this question a good deal. Tell me. Whatever you 
recommend to put to flight the avenging shade of Kaspar Evig, 
T will do it.” 

Hirsch’s question made me thoughtful. We walked together, 
with heads bowed down in thought, in deep silence. He watched 
me, I could see, out of the corner of his eye, whilst I was 


endeavoring to collect my thoughts upon this delicate question, 
but at last I made answer— 
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“Now, if we were inhabitants of India, Elias, I should tell 
you to go and bathe in the Ganges, for the waters of that river 
wash away the pollutions of both body and soul—so, at least, 
the people of that country think; and they kill, and burn, and 
steal without fear under the protection of that marvelous river. 
It is a great comfort for scoundrels! It is a matter of great 
regret that we have no such river! If we were living in the days 
of Jason, I should prescribe to you the salt-cakes of Queen 
Circe, which had the remarkable property of whitening blackened 
consciences and saving people the trouble of repenting. Finally, 
if you had the happiness to belong to our holy religion, I would 
order you to have masses said, and to give up your goods to the 
Church. But in your state as to locality, time, and belief, I 
know of only one way to relieve you.” 

“What is it?” cried Hirsch, already kindling with hope. 

We had now reached the Rothalp, and were standing in a 
lonely place called the Holderloch. It is a deep dark gorge, en- 
circled with gloomy firs; a level rock crowns the abyss, whence 
fall the dark waters of the Marg with roaring deep and loud. 

Our path had brought us there. I sat down upon the mossy 
turf to breathe the moist air which arises from the gulf, and at 
that very moment I espied below me a magnificent goat, reaching 
up to crop the wild cresses that grow on the edge of the cliff. 

Let it be remembered that the rocks of the Holderloch rise in 
the form of successive terraces, each terrace ten feet high per- 
haps, but not more than a foot wide, and upon these little narrow 
ledges grow a thousand sweet-smelling plants—thyme and honey- 
suckle, ivy and convolvulus, and the wild vine, perpetually be- 
dewed with the spray from the falling torrent, and falling over 
in the loveliest clusters of bloom and foliage. 

Now my goat—an animal with a broad brow, garnished with 
heavy knotted curling horns, with eyes gleaming like a pair of 
gold buttons, a reddish beard, exhibiting a proud, defiant bear- 
ing under those festoons of verdure, and a countenance as bold 
as that of a prowling satyr—my goat was making a progress 
upwards towards the very highest of these narrow ledges, and 
was enjoying a sweet repast of dainty herbs. 

“Elias!” I cried. “I feel an inspiration! Just as I was think- 
ing of a scapegoat, there is one! I see it! Look!—behold! 
There he is! Is not your course plain now? Lay your crime 
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upon that goat, and then forget all about it.” 

Elias looked at me in stupid ignorance. 

“I should like to do that, Christian, but how am I to lay my 
remorse upon that goat?” 

“Nothing can be plainer. What did the Romans do to get rid 
of their criminals, polluted with every crime? Why they flung 
them off the Tarpeian rock, to be sure. Well, having laid your 
imprecations upon that goat, fling him down the Holderloch, 
and there will be an end of it all.” 

“But replied Elias. 

“I know your objections beforehand,” I replied. “You are going 
to say that you see no connection between Kaspar Evig, whose 
shade follows you, and that goat. But beware! be careful! 
Where was the connection between the waters of the Ganges, 
Circe’s salt-cakes, and the scapegoat with the crimes to be ex- 
piated? None at all. Well, for all that, the expiation was held 
to be good; therefore lay your curses and imprecations upon 
that goat, and throw him over! I order you to do that! I feel 
it my duty to see this thing done. I can see a connection between 
that goat and your fault, but I cannot explain it because the 
light of my vast information dazzles me just now!” 

Elias did not move a step. I even thought I detected a smile 
upon his countenance, which irritated me. 

“How!” said I; “here am I pointing out to you an infallible 
method to get rid of the just punishment of your crime, and 
you doubt—you hesitate—you even smile!’ 

“No,” said he, “but I am not accustomed to walk on the edges 
of precipices, and I am afraid I should fall into the Holderloch 
along with the goat.” 

“Ah, you are a coward! I can see it all. You have just once 
displayed a little courage to get exemption for the rest of your 
days. Well, sir, if you refuse to carry out my advice, I will 
do it myself.” 

And I rose. 

“Christian! Christian!” cried my friend, “don’t trust yourself 
too far. Your foot is not steady—just now.” 

“My foot not steady! Do you dare to insinuate that I am 
drunk because I have just had ten or a dozen glasses of beer 
and three glasses of schnapps this morning? Away with you! 
Back! back, son of Belial!” 
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And advancing a few feet above the goat, with my head raised 
and hands extended, I cried solemnly — 

“Azazel! goat destined for misery and expiation, I lay upon 
your hairy back the remorse of my friend Elias Hirsch, and I 
send you down to the spirits of darkness!” 

Then, passing round the ledge on which we stood, I descended 
to the next below to catch the goat and throw him over. 

A sacred rage and fury seemed to possess me. I took no notice 
of the abyss. I stepped along the edge of the precipice like a cat. 

The goat, perceiving my approach, eyed me suspiciously, and 
stepped back a little way. 

“Ha!” I cried, “you may flee from me, but you shall not escape 
from me, accursed beast! I have got you!” 

“Oh, Christian, Christian!” Elias kept repeating in a heart- . 
rending voice, “do come back. You are risking your life!” 

“Silence, unbeliever!” I cried. “You are unworthy of the great 
sacrifice which I am making for your happiness! But your 
friend Christian never draws back. Azazel must perish!” 

A little farther on the ledge narrowed and ended in a point. 

The goat, having a second time examined me with a curious 
eye, drew back a little farther, but not without some hesitation. 

“Aha!” I exclaimed, “you are beginning to understand what 
is going to happen. Yes, let me get you into that corner, and 
your doom is sealed!” 

And undoubtedly, when he had got to the spot where the ledge 
came to an end, Azazel seemed puzzled to know what to do next. 
I edged up to him closer and closer, full of a noble excitement, 
and laughing in anticipation at the coming descent and the splash 
in the torrent below. ‘ 

I now beheld him at four paces from me, and I was grasping 
tightly a root of holly that was growing out of a rock to launch 
out a kick at the devoted beast. 

“Look, Elias, see the accursed!” I cried. 

When, all in a moment, I felt in my stomach a most awful 
blow, a butt which would have sent me into the Holderlock had 
I not kept hold of that blessed root of holly. The fact was that 
that miserable goat, seeing himself driven into a corner, had 
himself commenced the attack. 

Oh, what was my astonishment! Before I knew where I was 
or what had happened, there was the brute standing up again on 
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his hind-legs, and his horns digging into my stomach and my 
sides with a hollow sound. 

What a position to be in! It is impossible to be more as- 
tounded than I was at that moment! It was the world upside 
down. It was a bad dream—a nightmare! The precipice with 
all its jagged peaks seemed to dance around me, and so did the 
trees and sky above. At the same moment I heard piercing cries 
from Elias of “Help! help!” while Azazel’s horns were plough- 
ing up my sides. 

Then I lost all presence of mind. The goat with his long beard 
and his hard, sharp horns pounding me, now in my chest, now 
in my stomach, and then in my shaking limbs, produced a most 
diabolical effect upon me. My hold on the root slowly relaxed, 
and I let go. But happily something kept me from falling, some- 
thing which I could not understand at first. But it was the 
shepherd Yeri, of the Holderloch, who from the next platform 
above had caught me by the coat-collar with his crook. 

Thanks to his assistance, instead of falling down into the 
chasm I lay full length along the ledge, and that awful goat 
walked over my body to get away about his business. 

“Come, take firm hold of my crook,” cried the shepherd to 
Elias; “now I will go down for him. Don’t let go!” 

“You may rely upon me,” answered Elias. 

I heard all that as if it were a nightmare. I had almost lost 
consciousness. 

When I opened my eyes I saw standing before me that gigantic 
shepherd, with his grey eyes sunk underneath his bushy eye- 
brows, his yellow beard, a sheepskin thrown over his shoulders, 
and I thought I had awoke in the age of C&dipus, which 
made me wonder a good deal. 

“Well,” cried the shepherd, in a harsh guttural, “this will 
teach you not to curse my goat any more!” 

Then I saw Azazel rubbing himself comfortably against his 
master’s colossal legs, and looking slily, and I thought ironically, 
at me; and then I saw Elias standing behind me, and making 
the greatest efforts not to laugh. 

My scattered senses were beginning to return. I sat myself 
down with pain and difficulty, for Azazel had bruised me all 
over, and I felt fearfully stiff and sore. 

“Was it you who saved me?” I asked the shepherd. 
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“Yes, my boy, it was.” 

“Well, you are a good fellow, and I am much obliged to you. 
I withdraw the curse I laid upon your goat. Here, take this.” 

I handed him my purse with sixteen florins in it. 

“Thank you, sir,” said he, “and now you can begin again if 
you like on even ground. Down there it was not fair; the goat 
had all the advantage.” 

“Thank you very much! But I have had quite enough. Shake 
hands, old fellow; I’ll never forget you. Let us go now.” 

My comrade and I, arm-in-arm, then descended the hill. 

The shepherd, leaning on his crook, watched us till we disap- 
peared. The goat had resumed his walk and his supper on the 
very edge of the crags. The sky was lovely, the air balmy with 
a thousand sweet mountain perfumes carried on it with the dis- 
tant sounds of the shepherd’s horn and the booming of the tor- 
rent. 

We returned to Tubingen with our hearts full. 

Since that time my friend Elias has found some comfort for 
slaying the Seigneur Kaspar, but in an original fashion. 

Scarcely had he taken his doctor’s degree when he married 
Mademoiselle Eva Salomon, with the hope of having a numerous 
family to make up for the loss of that individual who had met 
with an untimely end at his hand. 

Four years ago I was at his wedding as best man, and already 
there are two fat babies making the pretty little house in Crispin- 
street to rejoice. 

This was a promising commencement! 

Don’t let me be misunderstood. I don’t pretend to say that the 
method I prescribed for making expiation for taking away a life 
is better than that taught in our holy religion, which, according 
to the Catholic Church, consists in masses and in giving away 
your goods to the Church. But I do think it better than the 
Hindoo practice, and I think the theory of the famous scapegoat 
is not to be compared with that which is taught us by pure ~ 


religion. 


JEAN DE LA BRUYERE 
1645-1696 

Born in Paris of a bourgeoise family. Studied law, but abandoned the 
profession to become tutor to the dauphin. He spent a great many years 
at the court of Louis XLV. He did not begin to write until late in life. 
His most important work, “The Characters of Theophrastus, Translated 
from the Greek, with the Characters and Manners of This Century, 
from which the following little essay is taken, shows him to be a great 
satirist and a keen judge of men. 


THE CHARACTER OF ARRIAS 


HO, that goes into society, can help meeting with certain 
vain, fickle, familiar, and positive people who monopolize 
all conversation, and compel every one else to listen to them? 
They can be heard in the anteroom, and a person may boldly 
enter without fear of interrupting them; they continue their story 
without paying the smallest attention to any comers or goers, or 
to the rank and quality of their audience; they silence a man 
who begins to tell an anecdote, so that they may tell it themselves 
according to their fashion, which is the best; they heard it from 
Zamet, from Ruccellai, or from Concini, whom they do not know, 
to whom they never spoke in their lives, and whom they would 
address as “Your Excellency,” if ever they spoke to any one of 
them. They sometimes will go up to a man of the highest rank 
among those who are present, and whisper in his ear some cir- 
cumstance which nobody else knows, and which they would not 
have divulged to others for the world; they conceal some names — 
to disguise the anecdote they relate and to prevent the real per- 
sons being found out; you ask them to let you have these names, 
you urge them in vain. There are some things they must not tell, 
and some persons whom they cannot name; they have given their 
word of honor not to do so; it is a secret, a mystery of the 
greatest importance; moreover, you ask an impossibility. You 
might wish to learn something from them, but they know neither 
the facts nor the persons. 
Arrias has read and seen everything, at least he would lead you 
to think so; he is a man of universal knowledge, or pretends to 
be, and would rather tell a falsehood than be silent or appear to 
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ignore anything. Some person is talking at mealtime in the house 
of a man of rank of a northern court; he interrupts and prevents 
him telling what he knows; he goes hither and thither in that 
distant country as if he were a native of it; he discourses about 
the habits of its court, the native women, the laws and customs 
of the land; he tells many little stories which happened there, 
thinks them very entertaining, and is the first to laugh loudly at 
them. Somebody presumes to contradict him, and clearly proves 
to him that what he says is untrue. Arrias is not disconcerted ; 
on the contrary, he grows angry at the interruption, and exclaims, 
“T aver and relate nothing but what I know on excellent author- 
ity; I had it from Sethon, the French ambassador at that court, 
who only a few days ago came back to Paris, and is a particular 
friend of mine; I asked him several questions, and he replied to 
them all without concealing anything.” He continues his story 
with greater confidence than he began it, till one of the company 
informs him that the gentleman whom he has been contradicting 
was Sethon himself, but lately arrived from his embassy. 


MARGUERITE DE NAVARRE 
1492-1549 


The daughter of the Duc d’Angouléme, sister of Francis I, king of France, 
and wife of the King of Navarre. She was a woman of culture and 
learning, and of immense political power. As a writer she is important in 
that she stands midway between the coarseness of early French literature 
and the refinement of the Renaissance. Of all her works, however, the 
only one that retains its popularity is the “Heptameron,” a collection of 
tales based on Boccacio’s “Decamerone,” in which she appears a keen 
student of human nature and the writer of a sensitive and tutored prose. 
The following tale is the fifty-sixth of the collection. 


THE PIOUS LADY AND THE GRAY FRIAR 


FRENCH lady, whilst sojourning at Padua, was informed 
that there was a Gray Friar in the Bishop’s prison there, 
and finding that everyone spoke jestingly about him, she inquired 
the reason. She was told that this Gray Friar, who was an old 
man, had been confessor to a very honorable and pious widow 
lady, mother of only one daughter, whom she loved so dearly 
as to be at all pains to amass riches for her and to find her a 
a good husband. Now, seeing that her daughter was grown up, 
she was unceasingly anxious to find her a husband who might 
live with them in peace and quiet, a man, that is, of a good con- 
science, such as she deemed herself to possess. And since she 
had heard some foolish preacher say that it were better to do evil 
by the counsel of theclogians than to do well through the belief 
in the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, she had recourse to her 
Father Confessor, a man already old, a doctor of theology and 
one who was held to lead a holy life by the whole town, for she 
felt sure that, with his counsel and good prayers, she could not 
fail to find peace both for herself and for her daughter. After 
she had earnestly begged him to choose for her daughter such a 
husband as he knew a woman that loved God and her honor ought 
to desire, he replied that first of all it was needful to implore the 
grace of the Holy Spirit with prayer and fasting, and then, God 
guiding his judgment, he hoped to find what she required. 
So the Friar retired to think over the matter; and whereas 
he had heard from the lady that she had got five hundred ducats 
together to give to her daughter’s husband, and that she would 
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take upon herself the charge of maintaining both husband and 
wife with lodgment, furniture and clothes, he bethought himself 
that he had a young comrade of handsome figure and pleasant 
countenance, to whom he might give the fair maiden, the house, 
the furniture, maintenance and food, whilst he himself kept the 
five hundred ducats to gratify his burning greed. And when he 
spoke to his comrade of the matter, he found that they were 
both of one mind upon it. 

He therefore returned to the lady and said: 

“TI verily believe that God has sent his angel Raphael to me as 
he did to Tobit, to enable me to find a perfect husband for your 
daughter. I have in my house the most honorable gentleman in 
Italy, who has sometimes seen your daughter and is deeply in 
love with her. And so today, whilst I was at prayer, God sent 
him to me, and he told me of his desire for the marriage, where- 
upon, knowing his lineage and kindred and notable descent, I 
promised him to speak to you on the matter. There is, itideed, 
one defect in him, of which I alone have knowledge, and it is 
this: Wishing to save one of his friends whom another man 
was striving to slay, he drew his sword in order to separate them; 
but it chanced that his friend’ slew the other, and thus, although 
he himself had not dealt a blow, yet inasmuch as he had been 
present at a murder, and had drawn his sword, he became a fu- 
gitive from his native town. By the advice of his kinsfolk he 
came hither in the garb of a scholar, and he dwells here unknown 
until his kinsfolk shall have ended the matter; and this he hopes 
will shortly be done. For this reason, then, it would be needful 
that the marriage should be performed in secret, and that you 
should suffer him to go in the daytime to the public lectures and 
return home every evening to sup and sleep.” 

“Sir,” replied the worthy woman, “I look upon what you tel] 
me as of great advantage to myself, for I shall at least have by 
me what I most desire in the world.” 

Thereupon the Gray Friar brought his comrade, bravely at- 
tired with a crimson satin doublet, and the lady was well pleased 
with him, And as soon as he was come the betrothal took place, 
and, immediately after midnight, a mass was said and they were 
married. Then they went to bed together until daybreak, when 
the bridegroom told his wife that to escape discovery he must 
needs return to the college. 
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After putting on his crimson satin doublet and his long robe, 
without forgetting his coif of black silk, he bade his wife, who 
was still in bed, good-bye, promising that he would come every 
evening to sup with her, but that at dinner they must not wait 
for him. So he went away and left his wife, who esteemed her- 
self the happiest woman alive to have found so excellent a match. 
And the young wedded Friar returned to the old father and 
brought him the five hundred ducats, as had been agreed be- 
tween them when arranging the marriage. 

In the evening he failed not to return and sup with her, who 
believed him to be her husband, and so well did he make himself 
liked by her and by his mother-in-law, that they would not have 
exchanged him for the greatest prince alive. 

This manner of life continued for some time, but God in His 
kindness takes pity upon those that are deceived without fault 
of their own, and so in His mercy and goodness it came to pass 
that one morning the lady and her daughter felt a great desire 
to go and hear mass at St. Francis, and visit their good father 
confessor through whose means they deemed themselves so well 
provided, the one with a son-in-law and the other with a hus- 
band. It chanced that they did not find the confessor aforesaid 
nor any other that they knew, and, while waiting to see whether 
the father would come, they were pleased to hear high mass, 
which was just beginning. And whilst the young wife was giving 
close heed to the divine service and its mystery, she was stricken 
with astonishment on seeing the Priest turn himself about to pro- 
nounce the Dominus vobiscum, for it seemed to her that it was 
her husband or else his very fellow. She uttered, however, not 
a word, but waited till he should turn round again, when, look- 
ing still more carefully at him, she had no doubt that it was in- 
deed he. Then she twitched her mother, who was deep in con- 
templation, and said: 

“Alas! madam, what is it that I see?” 

“What is it?” said her mother. 

“That is my husband,” she replied, “who is singing mass, or 
else ’tis one as like him as can be.” 

“I pray you, my daughter,” replied the mother, who had not 
carefully observed him, “do not take such a thought into your 
head. It is impossible that men who are so holy should have 
practiced such deceit. You would sin grievously against God if 
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you believed such a thing.” 

Nevertheless the mother did not cease looking at him, and when 
it came to the Jta missa est she perceived that no two sons of the 
same mother were ever so much alike. Yet she was so simple 
that she would fain have said, “O God, save me from believing 
what I see.” Since her daughter was concerned in the matter, 
however, she would not suffer it to remain in uncertainty, and 
resolved to learn the truth. 

When evening was come, and the husband (who had perceived 
nothing of them) was about to return, the mother said to her 
daughter : 

“We shall now, if you are willing, find out the truth concern- 
ing your husband. When he is in bed I will go to him, and then, 
while he is not thinking, you will pluck off his coif from behind, 
and we shall see whether he be tonsured like the Friar who said 
mass.” 

As it was proposed, so was it done. As soon as the wicked 
husband was in bed, the old lady came and took both his hands 
as though in sport—her daughter took off his coif, and there he 
was with his fine tonsure. At this both mother and daughter 
were as greatly astonished as might be, and forthwith they called 
_ their servants to seize him and bind him fast till the morning, nor 
did any of his excuses or fine speeches avail him aught. 

When day was come, the lady sent for her confessor, making 
as though she had some great secret to tell him, whereupon he 
came with all speed, and then, reproaching him for the deceit 
that he had practiced on her, she had him seized like the other. 
Afterwards she sent for the officers of justice, in whose hands 
she placed them both. It is to be supposed that if the judges 
were honest men they did not suffer the offense to go unpunished. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MARMONTEL 
1723-1799 

Born of artisan parents in Limousin. His early verses attracted the 
attention of Voltaire, who procured him a position in Paris. There, popu- 
lar at court and protected by powerful nobles, he led a happy and prosper- 
ous life. He was editor of important periodicals, contributor to the 
Encyclopedia, and a writer of plays, poems and stories. The following is 
one of his “Moral Tales,” and exemplifies a type of story popular in 
eighteenth century Europe—one in which the author utilizes a foreign 
or imaginary background to illustrate a moral or philosophical point. 


LAUSUS AND LYDIA 


HE character of Mezentius, King of Tyrrhene, is well 
glen A bad prince and a good father, cruel and tender 
by turns. He had nothing of the tyrant, nothing that showed 
violence as long as his desires knew no obstacle; but the calm of 
this haughty soul was the repose of a lion. 

Mezentius had a son named Lausus, whose valor and beauty 
rendered him famous among the young heroes of Italy. Lausus 
had attended Mezentius in the war against the King of Preneste. 
His father, at the very summit of joy, saw him, covered with 
blood, fighting and vanquishing by his side. The King of Pre- 
neste, driven out of his territories and seeking safety in flight, 
had left in the hands of the conqueror a treasure more precious 
than his crown, a princess at that age wherein the heart has only 
the virtues of nature, and nature has all the charms of innocence 
and beauty. Everything that the Graces in tears possess, either 
noble or affecting, was painted on Lydia’s countenance. In her 
grief, courage, and dignity, one might discover the daughter of 
kings amongst the crowd of slaves. She received the first com- 
pliments of her enemies without haughtiness, without acknowl- 
edgment, as an homage due to her rank, the noble sentiments 
of which were not weakened by ill fortune. 

She heard her father named, and at that name lifted up to 
heaven her fine eyes filled with tears. All hearts were moved. 
Mezentius himself, astonished, forgot his pride and age. Pros- 
perity, which hardens weak souls, softens proud hearts, and 
nothing can be gentler than an hero after a victory. If the sav- 
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age heart of old Mezentius was not able to resist the charms of 
his captive, what was the impression on the virtuous soul of 
young Lausus? He mourned over his exploits; he reproached 
himself with his victory: it cost Lydia tears. “Let her avenge 
herself,” said he; “let her hate me as much as I love her; I have 
deserved it but too much.” But an idea still more distressful 
presents itself to his imagination. He sees Mezentius, astonished, 
softened, pass on a sudden from rage to clemency. He judged 
rightly that humanity alone had not effected the revolution, and 
the fear of having his father for a rival completed his confusion. 

At the age of Mezentius jealousy follows closely upon love. 
The tyrant observed the eyes of Lausus with an uneasy atten- 
tion; he saw extinguished in them all at once the joy and ardor 
which had lighted up the face of the young hero on his first 
victory. He saw him disturbed: he caught some looks which it 
was but too easy to understand. From that instant he consid- 
ered himself as betrayed; but nature interposed and suspended 
his rage. A tyrant, even in his fury, constrains himself to think 
that he is just; and before he condemned his son Mezentius 
labored to convict him. He began by dissembling his own pas- 
sion with so much art that the prince looked on his former fears 
as vain, and considered the attentions of love as nothing more 
than the effects of clemency. At first he affected to allow Lydia 
all the appearances of liberty, but the tyrant’s court was full of 
spies and informers, the usual retinue of men of power who, not 
being able to make themselves beloved, place their greatness in 
being feared. 

His son was no longer afraid of paying Lydia a respectful 
homage. He mingled with his sentiments an interest so delicate 
and tender, that Lydia very soon began to reproach herself for 
the hatred which she thought she entertained fur the blood of 
her enemy; while Lausus lamented that he had contributed to 
Lydia’s misfortunes. He called the gods to witness that he would 
do all in his power to repair them. “The King my father,” says 
he, “is as generous after victory as intractable before battle: sat- 
isfied with victory, he is incapable of oppression. It is easier than 
ever for the King of Preneste to engage him to a peace that shall 
be glorious to both. That peace will dry up your tears, beautiful 
Lydia; but will it efface the remembrance of their crime who 
caused you to shed them? Why did I not see all my blood flow 
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rather than those tears?” 

Lydia’s replies, which were full of modesty and greatness, be- 
trayed to Lausus no warmer emotion than that of gratitude: 
though at the bottom of her heart she was but too sensible of 
the care he took to console her. She sometimes blushed for hav- 
ing listened to him with complaisance; but her father’s interests 
made it a law to her to avail herself of such a support. In the 
meantime their conference growing more frequent became also 
more animated, more interesting, more intimate; and love made 
its way insensibly through respect and gratitude, as a flower 
which, in order to blow, opens the slight texture in which it is 
enfolded. | 

Deceived more and more by the feigned tranquillity of Mezen- 
tius, the credulous Lausus flattered himself that he should very 
soon see his duty accord with his inclination, and nothing in the 
world, in his opinion, was easier than to reconcile them. The 
treaty of peace which he had meditated, was reduced to two 
articles: to restore to the King of Preneste his crown and his 
territories, and to make his marriage with the princess the bond 
of union between the two powers. He communicated this project 
to Lydia. The confidence he placed in it, the advantages he saw 
accruing from it, the transports of joy which the idea alone in- 
spired him with, surprised the lovely captive into a smile, min- 
gled with tears. “Generous Prince,” said she to him, “may 
Heaven fulfill the wishes you pour out for my father! I shall 
not be sorry that I am made a pledge of peace and the token of 
gratitude.” This touching reply was accompanied with a look 
still more touching. The tyrant was informed of all. His first 
transport would have hurried him to sacrifice his rival, but his 
son was the only support of his crown, the only barrier between 
the people and him: the same stroke would have rendered him 
completely odious to his subjects and have taken from him the 
only defender whom he could oppose to the public hatred. Fear 
is the ruling passion of tyrants. Mezentius resolved to dissemble. 
He ordered his son into his presence, talked to him with good 
humor and bade him prepare to set out the next day for the 
frontiers of his territory, where he had left his army. The prince 
endeavored to conceal the grief which wrung his soul, and set 
out without having time to take leave of Lydia. 

The very day of Lausus’ departure, Mezentius had caused hon- 
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orable conditions of peace to be proposed to the King of Pre- 
neste, the first article of which was his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the vanquished monarch. That unfortunate monarch hesi- 
tated not to consent, and the same ambassador that offered him 
peace brought back his agreement for an answer. 

Lausus had in the court a friend, who had been attached to him 
from his infancy. A remarkable resemblance to the young prince 
had been the means of making the fortune of the young man, who 
was called Phanor, but they resembled each other still more in 
their disposition than their figure; the same inclinations, the same 
virtues. Lausus and Phanor seemed to have but one soul. Lausus 
at parting had confided to Phanor his passion and his despair. 
The latter was therefore inconsolable on hearing of the marriage 
of Lydia with Mezentius: he thought it his duty to acquaint the 
prince with it. The situation of the lover at this news cannot be 
described; his heart was troubled, his reason forsook him, and 
in the distraction of blind sorrow, he wrote to Lydia the warmest 
and most imprudent letter that love ever dictated. Phanor was 
charged with the delivery of it. He went to her at the hazard of 
his life, if he should be discovered. He was so. Mezentius, en- 
raged, ordered him to be laden with irons and dragged to a 
frightful prison. 

However, everything was prepared for a celebration of this 
unhappy marriage. We may justly conclude that the feast was 
suitable to the character of Mezentius. Wrestling, the cestus, 
gladiators, combats between men and animals bred up to car- 
nage, everything that barbarity has invented for its amusements 
was to have graced the pomp; nothing was wanting to this bloody 
spectacle but persons to fight against the wild beasts; for it was 
customary to expose to these fights none but criminals condemned 
to die, and Mezentius, who on any suspicion was always eager 
to put the innocent to death, retarded still less the punishment of 
the guilty. There remained in the prisons none but the faithful 
friend of Lausus. “Let him be exposed,” said Mezentius; “let 
him fall a prey to devouring lions: the traitor deserves a more 
cruel death, but this best suits his crime and my vengeance, and 
his punishment is a feast worthy of injured love!” 

Lausus having in vain expected the answer of his friend, im- 
patiently gave way to affright. “Should we be discovered, isa 
he, “should I have lost my friend by my fatal imprudence ! 
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Lydia herself! Ah, I tremble! No, I cannot live any longer in 
this dreadful uncertainty.” He set out; he disguised himself 
carefully. He arrived, and heard the reports spread among the 
people; learned that his friend was in chains, and that the next 
day was to unite Lydia with Mezentius. He learned that they 
were preparing the feast which was to precede the festival; they 
were to see the unhappy Phanor a prey to wild beasts. He 
shrank at this recital; a deadly chillness spread through all his 
veins; he came again to himself, but lost in distraction he fell 
upon his knees and cried out, “Great gods, restrain my hand, my 
despair terrifies me! Let me die honorably!’ Resolved to de- 
liver his dear Phanor, though he should perish in his stead, he 
flew to the gates of the prison; but how was he to enter? He 
addressed himself to the slave whose office it was to carry food 
to the prisoners. “Open your eyes,” said he, “and know me; I 
am Lausus, I am the son of the King. I expect an important 
service from you. Phanor is confined here: I will see him, I will. 
I have but one way to come at him: give me your clothes, and 
fly! There are the pledges of my acknowledgment. Withdraw 
yourself from the vengeance of my father. If you betray me, 
you rush on your ruin; if you assist me in my undertaking, my 
favor shall find you in the very heart of the deserts.” 

The weak and timorous slave yielded to his promises and 
threats. He assisted the prince in disguising himself, and disap- 
peared, after having told him the hour at which he was to pre- 
sent himself, and the conduct he was to observe in order to 
deceive the vigilance of the guards. Night approached and the 
moment arrived. Lausus presented himself, assuming the name 
of the slave. The bolts of the dungeon opened with a dismal 
sound. By the feeble glimmering of a torch, he penetrated into 
this mansion of horror; he advanced and listened: the accents of 
a moaning voice struck his ear; he knew it to be the voice of his 
friend. He saw him lying down in the corner of the cell covered 
with rags, consumed with weakness, the paleness of death on 
his countenance, and the fire of despair in his eyes. “Leave me,” 
said Phanor to him, taking him for the slave; “away with these 
odious nourishments: suffer me to die. Alas!” added he, sending 
forth cries interrupted by sighs, “alas! my dear Lausus is still 
more unhappy than I. Oh, gods above! If he knows the state to 
which he has reduced his friend!” “Yes,” cried Lausus, throw- 
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ing himself on his bosom, “yes, my dear Phanor, he does know 
it, and he partakes of it!” “What do I see?” cried Phanor, trans- 
ported. “Ah, Lausus, my Prince!” At these words both of them 
lost the use of their senses, locked in each other’s arms. Their 
hearts met, and their sighs intermingled. They remained for a 
long time mute and immovable, stretched out on the floor of the 
dungeon. Grief stifled their voices, and they answered each other 
only by embracing more closely, and bathing one another with 
their tears. Lausus, at last coming to himself, “Let us lose no 
time,” said he; “take these clothes, get hence and leave me here.” 
“What, I! Great gods, can I be so vile! Ah, Lausus, could you 
believe it? Ought you to propose it to me?” “I know you well,” 
said the prince, “but you should also know me. The sentence is 
pronounced, your punishment is prepared, you must die or fly.” 
“Fly!” “Hear me: my father is violent, but he is not without 
sensibility. Nature asserts her right over his heart. If I deliver 
you from death I have only to melt him to compassion for my- 
self; and his arm, when lifted up against a son, will be easily 
disarmed.” “He would strike,” said Phanor, “and your death 
would be my crime: I cannot abandon you.” “Well, then,” said 
Lausus, “remain here, but at your death you shall see mine also. 
Depend not on my father’s clemency ; it would be in vain for him 
to pardon me: think not that I would pardon myself. This hand, 
which wrote the fatal letter that condemns you, this hand which, 
even after its crime is still the hand of your friend, shall reunite 
us in your own despite.” In vain would Phanor have insisted. 
“Let us argue no longer,” interrupted Lausus; “you can say 
nothing to me that can equal the shame of surviving my friend, 
after I have destroyed him. Your pressing earnestness makes me 
blush, and your prayers are an affront. I will answer for my own 
safety if you will fly. I swear to die if you will stay and perish. 
Choose: the moments now are precious.” 

Phanor knew his friend too well to pretend to shake his reso- 
lution. “I consent,” said he, “to let you try the only means of 
safety that is left us; but live if you would have me live: your 
scaffold shall be mine.” “I readily believe it,” said Lausus, “and 
your friend esteems you too much to desire you to survive him.” 
At these words they embraced, and Phanor went out of the dun- 
geon in the habit of the slave, which Lausus had just thrown off. 

What a night! What a dreadful night for Lydia! Alas, how 
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shall we paint the emotions that arose in her soul, that divided, 
tore it between love and virtue? She adored Lausus, she detested 
Mezentius, she was sacrificing herself to her father’s interests, 
delivering herself up to the object of her hatred, tearing herself 
forever from an adored lover. They led her to the altar as it 
were to punishment. Barbarous Mezentius! Thou art content to 
reign over the heart by violence and fear! It suffices thee that 
thy consort trembles before thee as a slave before his master. 
Such is love in the heart of a tyrant. Yet, alas! it is for him 
alone that she is hereafter to live: it is to him that she is going 
to be united. If she resists, she must betray her lover and her 
father: a refusal would discover the secret of her soul, and if 
Lausus were suspected to be dear to her, he were undone. It 
was in this cruel agitation that Lydia awaited the day. The ter- 
rible day arrived. Lydia, dismayed and trembling, saw herself 
decked out not as a bride to be presented at the altar of Love 
and Hymen, but as one of those innocent victims that a barbarous 
piety crowned with flowers before it sacrificed them. 

They led her to the place where the spectacle was to be ex- 
hibited; the people assembled there in multitudes, and the sports 
began. I shall not stop to describe the engagements at the cestus, 
at wrestling, at the sword: a more dreadful object engages our 
attention. 

An enormous lion advances. At first, with a calm pride, he 
traverses the arena, throwing his dreadful looks round the am- 
phitheater that environs him; a confused murmur announces the 
terror that he inspires. In a short time the sound of clarions 
animates him; he replies by his roarings; his shaggy mane is 
erected around his monstrous head; he lashes his loins with his 
tail, and the fire begins to issue from his sparkling eyeballs. The 
affrighted populace wish and dread to see the wretch appear who 
is to be delivered up to the rage of this monster. Terror and 
pity seize on every breast. The combatant, whom Mezentius’ 
guards themselves had taken for Phanor, presents himself. Lydia 
could not distinguish him. The horror with which she was seized 
obliged her to turn away her eyes from this spectacle, which 
shocks the sensibility of her tender soul. Alas! what would she 
feel if she knew that Phanor, the dear friend of Lausus, was the 
criminal whom they have selected; if she knew that Lausus him- 
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self had taken his friend’s place, and that it was he who was 
going to fight! 

Half-naked, his hair disheveled, he walked with an intrepid 
air; a poniard for the attack, a buckler for defense, are the only 
arms by which he was protected. Mezentius, prepossessed, sees 
in him only the guilty Phanor. His own blood is drunk, Nature 
is blind; it is his own son whom he delivers up to death, and his 
bowels are not moved. Resentment and revenge stifle every other 
sentiment. He saw with a barbarous joy the fury of the lion 
rising by degrees. Lausus, impatient, provoked the monster and 
urged him to the combat. He advanced toward him; the lion 
sprang forward. Lausus avoided him. Thrice the enraged ani- 
mal made toward him with his foaming jaws, and thrice Lausus 
escaped his murderous fangs. 

In the meantime Phanor learned what was happening. He ran 
up, bearing down the multitude before him, while his piercing 
cries made the amphitheater resound. “Stop, Mezentius! Save 
_ your son, for it is he! It is Lausus who is engaged!” Mezentius 
looked and knew Phanor, who hastened toward him. “Oh, ye 
gods, what do I see! My people, assist me! Throw yourselves 
on the arena, save my son from the jaws of death!” At the 
‘name of Lausus, Lydia fell down dead on the steps of the am- 
phitheater: her heart cold, her eyes covered with darkness. Mez- 
entius saw only his son, now in imminent danger. A thousand 
hands strive in vain for his defense: the monster pursued him 
and would have devoured him before they could have come to 
his assistance. But, oh, incredible wonder! Unlooked-for happi- 
ness! Lausus, eluding the bounds of the furious animal, struck 
him a mortal wound and his sword was drawn reeking from the 
lion’s heart. He fell amid torrents of blood spat forth from the 
foaming jaws. The universal alarm now changed into triumph, 
and the people replied to Mezentius’ doleful cries only by shouts 
of admiration and joy. These shouts recalled Lydia to life: she 
opened her eyes and saw Lausus at Mezentius’ feet, holding in 
one hand the bloody dagger, and in the other his dear and faith- 
ful Phanor. “It is I,” said he to his father, “I alone who am 
culpable. Phanor’s crime was mine: it was my duty to explain 
it. I forced him to resign his place, and was about to kill myself 
if he refused. I live, I owe my life to him, and if your son be 
still dear to you, you owe your son to him, but if your vengeance 
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is not appeased, our days are in your hands. Strike, we will 
perish together, our hearts have sworn it.” Lydia, trembling at 
this discourse, viewed Mezentius with suppliant eyes, overflow- 
ing with tears. The tyrant’s cruelty could not withstand this 
‘trial. The cries of Nature and the voice of remorse put to silence 
jealousy and revenge. He remained for a long time immovable 
and dumb, casting by turns looks of trouble and confusion on the 
culprits before him, looks in which love, hatred, indignation, and 
pity succeeded to one another. All trembled around the tyrant. 
Lausus, Phanor, Lydia, and a multitude innumerable waited with 
terror the first words that he was to pronounce. He submitted 
at last, in spite of himself, to that virtue whose ascendancy over- 
powered him, and passing of a sudden with impetuous violence 
from rage to tenderness, he threw himself into his son’s arms. 
“Yes,” said he, “I pardon thee, and I pardon also thy friend. 
Live, love one another ; but there remains one sacrifice more for 
me to make thee, and thou hast just now rendered thyself worthy 
of it. Receive it, then,” said he with a new effort; “receive this 
hand, the gift of which is dearer to thee than life. It is thy valor 
which has forced it from me; it is that alone could have ob- 
tained it.” 


GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
1850-1893 

Received his early training from his mother, a highly-educated lady 
and a friend of Flaubert; later educated at Rouen. Worked as news- 
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wrote “Boule de Suif,” an immediate success. This was followed by 
numberless long and short stories, the most notable of which are “Une 
Vie,” “Mademoiselle Fifi,” “Pierre et Jean,” and “Notre Coeur.” Became 
insane toward the end of his life. 


A PIECE OF STRING 


Te was market-day, and from all the country round Goderville 
the peasants and their wives were coming towards the town. 
The men walked slowly, throwing the whole body forward at 
every step. Their long legs were twisted and deformed from the 
slow, painful labors of husbandry :—from pushing the plough, 
which makes the left shoulder higher and bends the figure side- 
ways; from reaping the grain, when they must spread their legs 
so as to keep on their feet. Their starched blue blouses, glossy 
as though varnished and ornamented at collar and cuffs with lit- 
tle embroidered patterns, were blown up big around their bony 
bodies, and looked exactly like balloons about to soar, but putting 
forth a head, two arms and two feet. 

Some of these fellows dragged a cow or a calf at the end of 
a rope. And just behind the animal, beating it over the back 
with a leaf-covered branch to hasten its pace, came their wives, 
carrying large baskets whence protruded the heads of chickens 
or of ducks. These women walked with steps far shorter and 
more energetic than those of the men; their figures, erect and 
withered, were adorned with scanty little shawls pinned over their 
flat bosoms, and their heads were wrapped round with a white 
cloth, fastened close over the hair and surmounted by a cap. 

Now a char-a-banc passed by, drawn by a jerky-paced nag. 
It shook up strangely the two men on the seat, and the woman at 
the bottom of the cart, who held fast to its sides to lessen the 
hard jolting. 

In the market-place at Goderville was a great crowd, a mingled 
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multitude of men and beasts. The horns of cattle, the tall, long- 
napped hats of the wealthy peasants, the headdresses of the 
women, came to the surface of that sea. And clamorous, shrill, 
piercing voices made a continuous and savage din, above which 
rose now and then a great burst of laughter from the sturdy lungs 
of a merry yokel, or a long bellow from a cow tied fast to the 
wall of a house. It all smelled of milk, of hay, of the stable, of 
sweat, giving off that odor half-human, half-animal, which is pe- 
culiar to country folk. 

Maitre Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, had just arrived at Goder- 
ville and was making his way toward the square, when he per- 
ceived on the ground a little piece of string. Maitre Hauchecorne, 
thrifty, like all true Normans, reflected that anything was worth 
picking up which could be of any use; and he stooped down, but 
painfully, for he suffered from rheumatism. He took the bit of 
thin string from the ground and was carefully preparing to roll 
it up when he saw Maitre Malandain, the harness-maker, staring 
at him from his doorstep. They had once quarreled about a halter, 
and ever since they had borne each other malice. Maitre Hauche- 
corne was overwhelmed with a sort of shame at being seen by his 
enemy searching in the dirt for a bit of string. Quickly he hid 
his find under his blouse, then slipped it into the pocket of his 
breeches, then pretended to be still looking on the ground for 
something which he could not find; and finally he went off to- 
wards the market-place, with his head bent forward and his body 
bent almost in two from rheumatic pains. 

He lost himself at once in the crowd, which kept moving slowly 
and clamorously about as it gossiped and bargained shrilly. The 
peasants examined the cows, went off, came back, always doubtful 
and fearing to be cheated, scanning the eye of the seller in an 
attempt to discover the tricks of the man and the defect of the 
beast. 

The women had placed their baskets on the ground and had 
taken out the poultry, which lay on the ground, legs tied together, 
eyes terrified and combs scarlet. They listened to propositions, 
maintaining their prices in a decided manner and with imper- 
turbable faces; or perhaps, suddenly deciding to accept the lower 
price offered, called out to the customer who was slowly de- 
parting: 
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“All right, P’ll let you have them, Mait’ Anthime.” 

Then gradually the square was emptied, and when the Angelus 
sounded midday those who lived at a distance poured into the 
inns. 

At Jourdain’s the great room was filled with diners, just as the 
vast court was filled with vehicles of every description—wagons, 
gigs, tilburies, char-a-bancs, innumerable carts without name, yel- 
low with mud, misshapen, patched together, their shafts raised to 
heaven like two arms, or it may be with their nose in the dirt and 
their rear in the air. 

Just opposite to where the diners sat at table the great fireplace, 
full of bright flame, threw a lively heat on the backs of those who 
were ranged along the right. Three spits were turning, loaded 
with chickens, pigeons and joints of mutton, and from the hearth 
rose a delectable odor of roast meat and of gravy gushing over 
crisp brown skin, kindling merriment and causing mouths to 
water. 

All the aristocracy of the plough were eating there at Mait’ 
Jourdain’s, the innkeeper’s, who was a dealer in horses also and 
a sharp fellow who had made a pretty fortune in his day. 

The dishes were passed around, emptied, along with jugs of 
_yellow cider. Every one told of his affairs, of his purchases and 
sales. They gave each other news about the crops. The weather 
was good for greens, but a little wet for the grain. 

Suddenly the drum started rolling in the courtyard before the 
house. Every one, except some of the most indolent, was on his 
feet at once, running to the doors and windows, with mouth full 
and napkin in hand. 

When the public crier had finished his tattoo he bawled out in 
a jerky voice, making his stops out of rhythm: 

“Be it known to the inhabitants of Goderville and to all persons 
in general present at the market, that there has been lost this 
morning, on the Beuzeville road, a pocketbook of black leather 
containnig five hundred france and business papers. You are 
asked to return it at once, to the mayor’s office or to Maitre For- 
tune Houlbréque, of Manneville. There will be twenty francs 
reward.” 

Then the man departed. They heard once more at a distance 
the dull beat of the drum and the faint voice of the crier. Then 
they all began to discuss this incident, calculating the chance which 
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Maitre Houlbréque had of finding or of not finding his pocket- 
book again. 

And the meal went on. 

They were just finishing their coffee when the corporal of 
gendarmes appeared on the threshold. He asked: 

“Is Maitre Hauchecorne, of Bréauté, here?” 

Maitre Hauchecorne, from his seat at the other end of the 
table, replied: 

‘Here I am, here I am.” 

The corporal resumed: 

“Maitre Hauchecorne, will you be so kind as to come with me 
to the mayor’s office? Monsieur the Mayor would like to speak 
to you.” 

The peasant, surprised and uneasy, gulped down his little glass 
of cognac, rose, and, bent over even worse than in the morning, 
started off after the corporal. 

The mayor was awaiting him, seated in an armchair. He was 
the notary of the place, a tall, grave man of pompous manner. 

“Maitre Hauchecorne,” said he, “this morning, on the road to 
Beuzeville, you were seen to pick up the pocketbook lost by 
Maitre Houlbréque of Manneville.” ‘ 

The peasant, dumb with amazement, looked at the mayor, al- 
ready frightened at this suspicion which rested on him, he knew 
not why. 

“I—I picked up that pocketbook ?” 

“Yes, you.” 

“I swear I don’t even know a thing about it.” 

“You were seen.” 

“T was seen—I? Who saw me?” 

“Maitre Malandain, the harness-maker.” 

Then the old man remembered, comprehended, and flushing 
with anger, said: 

“Ah, he saw me, did he, the rascal? He saw me picking up this 
string here, M. le Maire.” And, fumbling in his pocket, he pulled 
out the bit of string. 

But the mayor, unbelieving, shook his head. 

“You cannot make me believe, Maitre Hauchecorne, that 
Maitre Malandain, whose word is reliable, has mistaken this string 
for a pocketbook.” 
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The peasant, enraged, lifted his hand and spat, as if to attest his 
good faith, repeating: 

“For all that, it is God’s truth, the blessed truth, M. le Maire. 
There, as I hope to be saved, I repeat it.” 

The mayor continued: 

“After you had picked up the article in question, you even 
looked around for some time in the mud, to see whether a piece 
of money had not dropped out.” 

The good man was choked with indignation and fright. 

“How can they say—how can they—lies like that to slander an 
honest man? If they can. e 

His protestations were in vain; he was not believed. He was 
confronted with Maitre Malandain, who repeated and sustained 
his testimony. They abused one another for an hour. At his own 
request Maitre Hauchecorne was searched. Nothing was found 
on him. 

Finally the mayor, in great perplexity, sent him away, warning 
him that he would communicate with the public prosecutor and 
ask for orders. 

The news had spread. When he came out of the mayor’s of- 
fice, the old man was surrounded, questioned with a curiosity 

“which was serious or mocking, as the case might be, but into 
which indignation did not enter. And he began to tell the story of 
the string. They did not believe him; they laughed. 

He went on, stopped by every one, himself stopping all his 
acquaintances, telling his tale over and over again, repeating his 
protestations, pulling his pockets inside out to prove that he had 
nothing. 

They said to him: 

“You old rogue, go on!” 

He grew more and more angry, feverish, exasperated in his 
despair at not being believed, and kept repeating his story. 

Night came on. It was time to go home. He started out with 
three of his neighbors, to whom he pointed out the spot where he 
had picked up the string; and always he talked of his adventure. 

That evening he made the round of the village of Bréaute, in 
order to tell every one. Incredulity met him everywhere, 

All night long he brooded. 

Next day, about one o’clock in the afternoon, Marius Paumelle, 
a farm hand of Maitre Breton, who was market gardener at 
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Ymauville, returned the pocketbook with its contents to Maitre 
Houlbréque of Manneville. This man declared, indeed, that he 
had discovered it lying in the road but, being unable to read, he 
had carried it home and given it to his master. 

The news spread to the environs. Maitre Hauchecorne was 
told of it. He set out at once and began to relate his story with 
its dénouement, triumphantly. 

“What hurt me,” he said, “was not the thing itself, you under- 
stand, but being thought guilty of lying. There’s nothing does 
you so much harm as being in disgrace for lying.” 

All day he talked of his adventure. He told it on the roads to 
the people who passed; at the cabaret to the people who drank; 
and the following Sunday when they came out of church. He 
even stopped strangers to tell them about it. He felt easy now. 
And yet, there was something that worried him, though he could 
not tell exactly what it was. People had a joking attitude when 
they listened. They did not seem convinced. He seemed to feel 
their mocking remarks behind his back. 

On the Tuesday of the next week he went to the market at 
Goderville, solely because he felt the need to tell his story. 

Malandain, standing on his doorstep, began to laugh when he 
saw him pass. Why was that? 

He button-holed a farmer from Criquetot, who did not wait 
until he had finished, but giving him a punch in the pit of the 
stomach, shouted in his face: “Oh, you great rogue, you!’ Then 
turned on his heel and walked off. 

Maitre Hauchecorne was struck speechless, and began to grow 
more and more uneasy. Why was he called “great rogue’’? 

He began again to recount the whole affair when he was seated 
at table in Jourdain’s tavern. 

A horse-dealer of Montvilliers cried out at him: 

“Get out, get out, you old scamp! I know all about your piece 
of string.” 

Hauchecorne stammered: 

“But since they found it again, the pocketbook ?” 

But the other went on: 

“Better hold your tongue, daddy; there’s one who finds it and 
there’s another who returns it; and no one the wiser.” 

The peasant was suffocated. At last he understood. They ac- 
cused him of having had the pocketbook brought back by an 
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accomplice, by a confederate. 

He tried to protest. The whole table began to jeer. 

He could not finish his dinner. He went away amid a chorus 
of mocking laughter. 

Ashamed, indignant, choking with rage and confusion, he went 
home. He was the more downhearted since, with his Norman 
cunning, he was, perhaps, capable of that whereof they held him 
guilty, even of boasting of it as a good trick. He was dimly aware 
that it would be impossible to prove his innocence, his cunning 
being so well known. And he felt himself struck to the heart by 
the injustice of the suspicion. 

He began anew to tell his story, drawing out his recital day by 
day, always adducing fresh proofs, more energetic declarations 
and more solemn oaths, which he prepared in his hours of soli- 
tude; for he thought of nothing but the story of the string. But 
the more he substantiated his arguments, the more he tricked out 
his defense, the less did they believe him. 

“Those are liars’ proofs,” they said behind his back. 

He sensed this. It preyed upon him. He wore himself out with 
vain efforts. 

He was visibly wasting away. 

The jokers would now make him repeat the story of “the piece 
of string” to amuse them, just as you make a soldier who has 
been on a campaign tell his story of the battle. His mind, struck 
at the root, grew weak. 

He took to his bed about the end of December. 

He died early in January, and, in the delirium of the agony of 
death, he protested his innocence, repeating: ‘ 

“A little bit of string, a little bit of string,—see, here it is, 
Monsieur le Maire.” 


THE NECKLACE 


HE was one of those pretty and charming creatures who 
S are sometimes, as if by a slip of destiny, born into a family 
of clerks. She had no dowry, no expectations, no means of 
being known, understood, loved, wedded by any rich and dis- 
tinguished man; and so she let herself be married to a little clerk 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. 

She dressed plainly because she could not dress well, but 
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she was as unhappy as though she had really fallen from a 
higher station; since with women there is neither caste nor 
rank, and beauty, charm and grace take the place of family and 
birth. Natural fineness, instinct for what is elegant, suppleness 
of mind are their sole hierarchy, and often make of women of 
the people the equals of the very greatest ladies. 

Mathilde suffered ceaselessly, feeling herself born for all deli- 
cacies and luxuries. She was distressed by the poverty of her 
dwelling, the wretched look of the walls, the shabby chairs, the 
ugliness of the curtains. All those things whereof another 
woman of her rank would have been utterly unconscious, tor- 
tured her and made her angry. The sight of the little Breton 
peasant who did her humble housework stirred up in her despair- 
ing regrets and distracted dreams. She mused on silent ante- 
chambers hung with oriental tapestries and illumined by tall 
candelabra of bronze, on the two great footmen who doze in 
big arm-chairs, made drowsy by the heavy heat of the stove. 
She pictured long reception halls decked with anceint silks, 
dainty cabinets guarding priceless curiosities, coquettish, perfumed 
boudoirs made for chatting at five o’clock with intimate friends, 
with men famous and sought after, whom all women envy and 
whose attention they all desire 

When she sat down to dinner, before the round table cov- 
ered with a cloth three days in use, opposite her husband, who 
uncovered the soup-tureen and exclaimed with a delighted air: 
“Ah, the good soup! I don’t know anything better than that,” 
she thought of delicate dinners, of rich silverware, of tapestries 
that peopled the walls with ancient personages and with strange 
birds on the wing in the midst of a fairy forest; and she thought 
of delectable dishes eaten from costly plates, and of the whis- 
pered gallantries that one listens to with a sphinx-like smile, 
while one nibbles at the pink meat of a trout or the wings of a 
quail. 

She had no gowns, no jewels, nothing. And she loved only 
that. She felt made for that. She would so have loved to please, 
to be charming, envied, sought after. 

She had a friend, a former schoolmate at the convent, who was 
rich, and whom she did not like to visit any more because she 
was the more unhappy on her return. 

But one evening her husband came home with a triumphant 
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air, holding a large envelope in his hand. 

“There,” he said, “is something for you.” 

She tore the paper apart quickly and drew out a printed 
card which bore this message: 

“The Minister of Public Instruction and Madame Georges 
Ramponneau request the honor of M. and Madame Loisel’s com- 
pany at the palace of the Ministry on Monday evening, January 
eighteenth.” 

Instead of being delighted, as her husband had hoped, she 
flung the invitation disdainfully on the table, muttering: ‘““What 
do you want me to do with that?” 

“Why, my dear, I thought you would be pleased. You never 
go out, and this is such a splendid chance. I had great trouble 
to get it. Everyone wants to go. It is very exclusive, and they 
are not giving many invitations to clerks. The whole official 
world will be there.” 

She gave him an annoyed glance and said sharply: 

“And what shall I put on my back?” 

He had not thought of that; he stammered: 

“Why, the dress you go to the theatre in. It looks very well 
to me.” 

He paused, distracted, when he saw that his wife was weeping. 
Two great tears trickled slowly from the corners of her eyes to 
the corners of her mouth. 

“What’s the matter, what’s the matter?” he stammered. 

By a great effort she conquered her grief and answered in a 
calm voice, while she dried her cheeks: 

“Nothing, only I have no dress and therefore I can’t go to 
this ball. Give your card to some colleague whose wife is better 
provided.” 

He was in despair. He resumed. 

“Come, let us see, Mathilde. How much would it cost, a 
suitable gown, one that you could use on other occasions, some- 
thing quite simple?” 

She reflected for several seconds, making her calculations and 
wondering also what sum she could ask for without meeting 
with an instant refusal and a frightened exclamation from the 
economical clerk. 

Finally she made answer hesitatingly : 

“T don’t know exactly, but I think I could manage with four 
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hundred francs.” 

He paled a little, because he was laying aside just that sum 
to buy a gun and treat himself to a little shooting next summer 
on the plain of Nanterre, with some friends who went to shoot 
larks there of a Sunday. 

But he said: 

“Very well. I will give you four hundred francs. And try to 
have a pretty dress.” 

The day of the ball came near, and Madame Loisel seemed 
sad, uneasy, anxious. Her dress, however, was ready. Her 
husband said to her one evening: 

“What’s the matter? Come, you have seemed so queer these 
last three days.” 

And she answered: 

“Tt annoys me not to have a single piece of jewelry, not a 
single stone, nothing to put on. I shall look poverty-stricken. Al- 
most I’d rather not go at all.” 

“You might wear natural flowers,” returned her husband. “It’s 
very stylish at this time of year. For ten francs you could get 
two or three magnificent roses.” 

She was not convinced. 

“No, there’s nothing more humiliating than to look poor among 
other women who are rich.” 

“How stupid you are!” exclaimed her husband. ‘Go see your 
friend Madame Forestier and ask her to lend you some jewels. 
You’re good enough friends with her to do that.” 

She gave a cry of joy. 

“True! I never thought of it.” 

The next day she went to see her friend and told her of 
her distress. 

Madame Forestier went to a wardrobe with a glass door, took 
out a large jewel box, brought it back, opened it and said to 
Madame Loisel: 

“Choose, my dear.” 

She saw first some bracelets, then a pearl necklace, then a 
Venetian gold cross set with precious stones, of marvelous work- 
manship. She tried on the jewels before a mirror, hesitated, 
could not make up her mind to part with them, to give them 
back. She kept asking: 

“Haven’t you any more?” 
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saline yes; just look for yourself. I don’t know what you 
ike. 

Suddenly she discovered, in a black satin box, a superb neck- 
lace of diamonds, and her heart throbbed with hot desire. Her 
hands shook as she took it. She clasped it round her throat, 
outside her high-necked blouse, and was lost in ecstasy at sight 
of her reflection in the mirror. 

Then she asked, hesitating, assailed with anguish: 

“Will you lend me this, only this?” 

“Why, yes, certainly.” 

She flung her arms about her friend’s neck, kissed her pas- 
sionately, then fled with her treasure. 

The day of the ball came. Madame Loisel was a great suc- 
cess. She was prettier than all the rest, elegant, graceful, smil- 
ing, mad with joy. All the men looked at her, asked her name, 
made efforts to be introduced. All the attachés of the Cabinet 
wanted to waltz with her. The minister himself remarked her. 

She danced rapturously, passionately, drunk with pleasure, for- 
getting all in the triumph of her beauty, in the glory of her suc- 
cess, in a sort of cloud of happiness composed of all this admira- 
tion and homage, of all these aroused desires, of that sense of 
complete triumph which is so sweet to a woman’s heart. 

She left about four o’clock in the morning. Her husband 
had been sleeping since midnight in a little deserted ante-room 
with three other gentlemen whose wives were enjoying them- 
selves. 

He threw over her shoulders the wraps he had brought, modest 
wraps of common life, whose poverty contrasted with the ele- 
gance of her gown. She felt this and wanted to escape in order 
not to be noticed by the other women, who were wrapping them- 
selves in costly furs. 

Loisel held her back. 

“Wait a little. You will take cold outside. I'll call a cab.” 

But she gave no heed and quickly descended the stairs. When 
they reached the street they could not find a carriage; and they 
began to look for one, shouting after the cab men who passed 
at a distance. 

In despair and shivering with cold, they went towards the 
Seine. At last they discovered on the quay one of those decrepit, 
noctambulant coupés which, just as if they were ashamed to 
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show their misery during the day, are never seen round Paris 
till after nightfall. 

It took them to their door in the Rue des Martyres, and sadly 
they went up the stairs to their home. For her all was ended. 
As for him, he reflected that he must be at the Ministry at ten 
o’clock. 

She took off her wraps before the mirror, so as to see herself 
once more in all her beauty. Suddenly she uttered a cry. She 
no longer had the necklace round her neck! 

“What ails you?” muttered her husband, who was already half 
undressed. 

She turned wildly towards him. 

“I have—I have—I’ve lost Madame Forestier’s necklace.” 

He leaped up, distracted. 

“What! How?—Impossible!” 

They looked in the folds of her dress, in the folds of her cloak, 
in her pockets, everywhere. They did not find it. 

“You're sure you had it on when you left the ball?” 

“Yes, I felt it in the vestibule of the palace.” 

“But if you had lost it in the street we should have heard 
it fall. It must be in the carriage.” 

“Yes, probably. Did you take his number?” 

“No. And you—didn’t you notice it either?” 

CN” 

Thunderstruck, they stared at) one another. Finally Loisel 
put on his clothes, 

“I shall go back on foot,” he said, “ over the whole way, to 
see if I can find it.” 

He went out. She sat waiting on a chair in her ball gown, 
without strength to go to bed, without fire, without a thought, 
utterly overwhelmed. 

Her husband returned about seven o’clock. He had found 
nothing. 

He went to police headquarters, to the newspapers to offer a 
reward. He went to the cab companies—everywhere, in fact, 
whither the least spark of hope drove him. 

All day she waited, in the same state of wild fear before this 
terrible calamity. 


Loisel returned at night with a hollow, pale face. He had 
found nothing. 
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“You must write to your friend,” he said, “that you have 
broken the clasp of her necklace and are having it mended. That 
will give us time to turn round.” 

She wrote as he dictated. 

At the end of a week they had lost all hope. Loisel, who had 
aged five years, said: 

“We must consider how to replace that ornament.” 

Next day they took the box which had held it and went to 
the jeweler whose name appeared within. He consulted his 
books. 

“It was not I, madame, who sold that necklace. I must just 
have furnished the case.” 

They went from jeweler to jeweler, searching for a necklace 
like the other, trying to remember it, both heartsick with chagrin 
and grief. 

They found, in a shop at the Palais Royal, a string of diamonds 
that seemed to them exactly like the other. It was worth forty 
thousand francs; they might have it for thirty-six. 

So they begged the jeweler not to sell it for three more days. 
And they made a bargain with him that he should buy it back 
for thirty-four thousand francs should they find the one they had 
lost before the end of February. 

Loisel possessed eighteen thousand francs which his father 
had left him. He would borrow the rest. 

He did borrow, a thousand francs of one, five hundred of 
another, five louis here, three louis there. He gave notes, took 
on himself ruinous obligations, dealt with usurers and all the 
race of lenders. He compromised all the rest of his life, signed 
notes without even knowing whether he could ever meet them; 
and, overwhelmed by the pains yet to come, by the black misery 
which was about to fall on him, by the prospect of all the 
physical privations and moral tortures which he would suffer, 
he went to get the new necklace, laying down on the jeweler’s 
counter thirty-six thousand francs. 

When Madame Loisel took back the necklace, Madame Fores- 
tier said to her in a chilly tone of voice: 

“You should have returned it sooner. I might have needed it.” 

She did not open the case, as her friend had so much feared 
she would do. If she had noticed the substitution, what would 
she have thought, what would she have said? Would she not 
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have taken Madame Loisel for a thief? 

And now Madame Loisel knew the terrible existence of the 
needy. She assumed her part, however, with sudden heroism. 
That terrible debt must be paid; she would pay it. They dis- 
charged their servant; they changed their lodgings; they rented 
a garret under the roof. . 

She learned to know what heavy housework meant and the 
drudging cares of the kitchen. She washed the dishes, scraping 
the greasy pots and pans with her own rosy nails. She washed 
the dirty linens, the shirts and dishcloths, which she dried upon 
a line; she carried the slops down to the street every morning, 
and carried up the water, pausing for breath at every landing. 
And, dressed like a woman of the people, she made the rounds 
of the fruiterer, the grocer, the butcher, a basket on her arm, 
haggling, bargaining, meeting with impertinence, defending her 
miserable money sou by sou. 

Every month they had to meet some notes, renew others, ob- 
tain more time. 

Her husband worked evenings, copying tradesmen’s accounts, 
and late at night he often copied manuscript for five sous a page. 

For ten years this life lasted. 

At the end of ten years they had paid everything, everything, 
with the rates of usury, the accumulations of compound inerest. 

Madame Loisel looked old now. She had become the woman 
of impoverished households—strong, hard, rough. With tangled 
hair, skirts askew, red hands, she talked loud as she washed the 
floor with great swishes of water. But sometimes, when her 
husband was at the office, she sat down near the window, and 
she recalled that gay evening of long ago, that ball where she 
had been so beautiful and so admired. 

What would have happened if she had not lost that necklace? 
Who knows? Who knows? How life is strange and changeful! 
How small a thing it needs to make or ruin us! 

But one Sunday, when she had gone to take a walk in the 
‘Champs Elysées to refresh herself from the labors of the week, 
she suddenly saw a woman who was leading a child. It was 
Madame Forestier, still young, still lovely, still charming. 

Madame Loisel felt moved. Should she speak to her? Yes, 
indeed. And now that she had paid, she was going to tell her 
all about it. Why not? 
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She went up. 

“Good-day, Jeanrie.” 

The other, astonished to be so familiarly accosted by this 
plain good-wife, did not recognize her at all and stammered: 

“But—madame!—I do not know—you must have made a 
mistake.” 

“No. I am Mathilde Loisel.” 

Her friend gave a cry. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! How you have changed.” 

“Yes, I have had a pretty hard life since I last saw you, days 
wretched enough. And that because of you.” 

“Of me! How so?” 

“Do you remember that necklace of diamonds you let me wear 
at the ministerial ball?” 

“Yes; » Well?” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“What do youmean? You brought it back.” 

“T brought you back another just like it. And we have been 
ten years paying for it. You can understand that it was not 
very easy for us, for us who had nothing. At last it is cver, 
and I am very glad.” 

Madame Forestier had stopped. 

“You say that you bought a necklace of diamonds to replace 
mine P” 

“Yes. You never noticed then! They were very similar.” 

Madame Forestier, deeply agitated, took both her hands. 

“Oh, my poor Mathilde! Why, my necklace was paste! It 
was worth at the most five hundred francs.” 
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MATEO FALCONE 


W THEN you come out of Porto-Vecchio and turn northwest, 
toward the center of the island, the ground rises very rap- 
idly, and, after three hours’ walk along twisting paths, blocked 
by huge masses of rock and often cut by gorges, you find your- 
self on the edge of a very wide maquis, or open plateau. These 
plateaus are the home of the Corsican shepherds, and the resort 
of those who have come into conflict with the law. The Corsican 
peasant sets fire to a particular stretch of forest in order to save 
himself the trouble of manuring his lands: if the flames spread 
further than was intended, so much the worse. Whatever hap- 
pens, he is sure to get a good harvest by planting this ground, fer- 
tilized by the ashes of the trees that grew upon it. When the 
grain is harvested, they leave the straw, because it is too much 
bother to gather it. The roots remain in the ground, and in the 
next spring sprout into thick shoots which, in a few years, attain 
a height of seven or eight feet. This is the kind of underbrush 
which is called maquis. It consists of various sorts of trees and 
shrubs intergrown and entangled as in a wild state of nature. 
Only with hatchet in hand can man make a way through, and 
there are maquis so dense and thick that not even the wild sheep 
can penetrate them. ; 

If you have killed a man, go into the maquis of Porto-Vecchio, 
with a good gun and powder and shot, and you will live there in 
safety. Do not forget to take also a brown cloak, provided with 
a hood, which will serve you as coverlet and mattress. The shep- 
herds will give you food—milk, cheese, chestnuts—and you will 
have naught to fear from the hand of the law nor from the rela- 
tives of the dead, save when you go down into the town to replen- 
ish your supply of ammunition. 
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When I was in Corsica in 18— Mateo Falcone’s house was half 
a league from this maquis. He was, for that country, a compara- 
tively rich man, living handsomely—that is to say, without doing 
anything—from the produce of his herds which the shepherds, a 
sort of nomadic people, led to pasture here and there in the moun- 
tains. When I saw him, two years after the happening which I 
am about to relate, he seemed at the most about fifty years of age. 
Picture to yourself a small but robust man, with curly coal-black 
hair, an aquiline nose, thin lips, large, penetrating eyes, and a skin 
deeply tanned. Even in this country, where there are so many 
crack shots, his skill in shooting was accounted extraordinary. 
For instance, Mateo would never fire on a sheep with swanshot, 
but, at a hundred and twenty paces, he would strike it with a 
bullet in its head or shoulder as he chose. He could use his gun 
by night as easily as by day, and I heard the following tale of his 
skill, which will seem incredible to those who have not been in 
Corsica. They placed a lighted candle behind a thin piece of 
paper, the size of a plate, at a distance of eighty paces. Mateo 
placed himself in position; then the candle was extinguished, and 
after a minute’s time, in utter darkness, he shot and pierced the 
paper three times out of four. 
_ With this conspicuous talent Mateo Falcone had won a great 
reputation. It was said of him that he was a loyal friend, but a 
dangerous enemy. For the rest, he was obliging and gave alms, 
and he lived at peace with everybody in the district of Porto- 
Vecchio. But there was a story that, when he was at Corte, where 
he had found his wife, he had speedily put out of his way a rival 
reputed to be equally formidable in love as in war. At all events, 
people attributed to Mateo a certain shot which had surprised his 
rival while in the act of shaving before a mirror hung in his 
window. After the matter had ceased to be talked about, Mateo 
married. His wife Giuseppa gave him at first three daughters, 
which enraged him. But finally came a son, the hope of the fam- 
ily and the heir of its name, whom Mateo named Fortunato. The 
girls were well married: their father could count in case of need 
on the guns and daggers of his sons-in-law. The son was but ten 
years old, but already of a promising disposition. 

One day in the fall Mateo and his wife started out early to 
visit one of their flocks in a clearing of the maquis. Young For- 
tunato wanted to go with them, but the clearing was too far off; 
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moreover, it was necessary that some one should stay and watch 
the house; so his father refused. He had reason to repent of his 
refusal, as we shall soon see. 

He had been gone for several hours, and little Fortunato was 
lying quietly out in the sunshine, gazing at the blue mountains and 
reflecting that, on the next Sunday, he would be going into the 
town to have dinner at his uncle’s, the corporal, when his thoughts 
were suddenly cut short by the sound of a gunshot. He rose and 
turned toward that side of the plateau whence the sound had 
come. Other shots followed, fired at regular intervals, and each 
time they came nearer and nearer, until a man appeared on the 
path which led from the plain to Mateo’s house. The man wore a 
pointed hood like a mountaineer, he was bearded, and dressed in 
rags, and he dragged himself along with difficulty, leaning on his 
rifle. He had just been wounded in the thigh. 

This man was a bandit, as the Corsicans call one who is pro- 
scribed, and, setting out at night to get some ammunition in the 
town, he had fallen into an ambush of soldiers on the way. He 
had escaped only after a vigorous fight, but the soldiers gave hot 
chase, firing at him from rock to rock. He was only a little ahead 
of them, and his wound made it impossible for him to reach the 
maquis before being overtaken. He came up to Fortunato and 
said: 

“Are you the son of Mateo Falcone?” 

AY CS. 

“I am Gianetto Sanpiero. I am pursued by the yellow-collars. 
Hide me quickly. I can’t go further.” 

“But what will my father say if I hide you without asking 
him?” 

“He will say that you did right.” 

“How do you know ?” 

“Hide me quickly. They are coming.” 

“Wait till my father comes back.” 

“Good God, how can I wait! They will be here in five min- 
utes. Come now, hide me or I will kill you.” 

Fortunato answered with utter coolness: 

“Your gun is unloaded, and you have no more powder in your 
horn.” 

“T have my dagger.” 


“But can you run as fast as I can?’ And with a bound he put 
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himself out of reach. 

“You are no son of Mateo Falcone! Will you let me be taken 
in front of his house?” 

The boy seemed moved. “What will you give me if I hide 
you?” he said, coming nearer. 

The bandit felt in the leather pocket that hung at his side and 
drew out a five-franc piece which, doubtless, he had saved for 
powder. Fortunato smiled at sight of the coin and, grasping it, 
he said to Gianetto: 

“Don’t be afraid.” 

Quickly he scooped out a large hole in the haystack which 
stood hard by the house. The bandit crouched down in it, and the 
boy covered him up so as to leave a little breathing space, and 
yet in such a way as to make it impossible for anyone to suspect 
that a man was concealed there. He acted indeed with the ingen- 
ious cunning of the savage. He brought a cat and her kittens and 
put them on top of the haystack, to make it appear that the stack 
had stood untouched for a long time. Then he carefully sifted 
dust over the bloodstains which he had noticed on the path by the 
house, and, this done, stretched himself out in the sun again with 
the utmost coolness. 

A few minutes later, six men, clad in brown uniforms witha 
yellow collars, stood before Mateo’s door. They were under the 
command of an adjutant, a distant relative of the Falcone family. 
(It is said that in Corsica further degrees of relationship are rec- 
ognized than anywhere else.) His name was Tiodoro Gamba. 
He was an energetic man, held in great fear by the banditti, and 
had already hunted down many a law-breaker. 

“Good-day, youngster,” he said, approaching Fortunato. “How 
you have grown! Did you see a man pass just now?” 

“Oh, I am not yet so tall as you, cousin,” the boy made answer, 
with a foolish look. 

“You will be, soon. But tell me, haven’t you seen a man 
pass by?” 

“Have I seen a man pass by?” 

“Yes, a man with a pointed black velvet hood and a waistcoat 


embroidered in red and yellow.” 
“A man with a pointed hood and a waistcoat embroidered in 


red and yellow?” visa 
“Yes Answer me now and don’t repeat my questions. 
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“The priest came by this morning on his horse Piero and he 
asked me how papa was and I said—” 

“You are making fun of me, you scamp. Tell me at once 
which way Gianetto went, for it is he we are after. I am sure he 
took this path.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“How do I know that? I know you have seen him.” 

“How could I see him when I was asleep?” 

“You were not asleep, you young devil; the gunshots would 
wake you.” 

“Do you think then, cousin, that your guns make noise 
enough? My father’s gun makes much more noise.” 

“May the devil take you, you young rascal. I am absolutely 
positive you have seen Gianetto. Perhaps you have even hidden 
him. Here, you fellows, go into the house and see if our man is 
not there. He could walk on only one leg, and the villian has too 
much sense to try to reach the maquis limping; besides, the blood 
stains stop here.” 

“What will papa say?” asked Fortunato with a grin. “What 
will he say when he finds out that his house has been searched 
while he was away °” 

“Do you know that I can make you change your tune, you 
scamp?” Gamba cried, seizing him by the ear. “Maybe you will 
speak when you have had a thrashing with the flat of the sword.” 

Fortunato continued laughing derisively. 

“My father is Mateo Falcone,” he said meaningly. 

“Do you know, you young devil, that I can take you away to 
Corte or to Bastia? I’ll put you in a dungeon on a bed of straw, 
with your feet in irons, and I’ll guillotine you if you don’t tell 
me where Gianetto Sanpiero is.” 

The boy burst out laughing at this ridiculous threat. 

“My father is Mateo Falcone,” he repeated. 

“Adjutant, do not get us into trouble with Mateo,” one of the 
soldiers whispered. 

Gamba was plainly embarrassed. He talked in a low voice with 
his soldiers, who had already searched the house. It was not a 
lengthy operation, for in a Corsican hut there is but one square 
room, furnished with a table, benches, boxes, and apparatus for 
cooking and hunting. All the while Fortunato petted the cat, 
seeming, maliciously, to enjoy the confusion of his cousin and the 
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soldiers. 

One soldier came up to the haystack. He looked at the cat and 
negligently stirred the hay with his bayonet, shrugging his 
shoulders as though to indicate that he considered the precau- 
tion absurd. Nothing moved, and the boy’s face betrayed not the 
slightest emotion. The adjutant and his men were in despair. 
They scanned the plain solemnly, half inclined to go back whence 
they had come. Their officer, however, convinced that threats 
would have no effect on the son of Mateo Falcone, decided to 
make a last effort and try bribery. 

“My boy,” he said, “I can see that you are a bright young dog. 
You will get on. But you are playing a risky game with me, and 
devil take me if I wouldn’t carry you off, but that I don’t want to 
cause pain to my cousin Mateo.” 

“Bah!” 

“But when my cousin comes back I shall tell him about it, and 
he will whip you till he draws blood for having lied to me.” 

“How do you know that?” 

“You will see. But see here, be a good lad and I will give you 
something.” 

“You had better go and look for Gianetto in the maquis, cousin, 
_ for if you delay much longer it will take a cleverer fellow than 
you to catch him.” 

The officer drew a watch out of his pocket, a silver watch 
worth all of ten crowns. He noted how little Fortunato’s eyes 
sparkled as he looked at it, and he held out the watch at the end 
of its steel chain. 

“You scamp,” he said. “You would like to hang such a watch 
as this around your neck and go parading up and down the streets 
of Porto-Vecchio, proud as a peacock. The people would ask you 
the time, and you would say, ‘Look at my watch’.” 

“When I am grown up my uncle, the corporal, will give me a 
watch.” 

“Yes, but your uncle’s son has one already, only not so fine a 
one as this, for he is younger than you.” 

The boy sighed. 

“Well, would you like this watch, boy?” 

Fortunato eyed the watch stealthily, just as a cat does when 
one gives her a whole chicken. She dares not pounce upon it, be- 
cause she fears that you are playing a joke on her, and she turns 
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her eyes away now and then, to avoid succumbing to the tempta- 
tion, and all the while she licks her chops as though to say to 
you, “What a cruel joke you are playing on me!” 

The adjutant Gamba, however, seemed really willing to give 
the watch. Fortunato did not stretch out his hand, but he said, 
smiling bitterly: 

“Why do you make fun of me?” 

“I swear I am not making fun of you. Just tell me where 
Gianetto is and the watch is yours.” 

Fortunato smiled unbelievingly and fixed his black eyes on 
those of the officer, as though trying to find there the faith he 
would fain have in his words. 

“May I lose my épaulettes if I do no give you the watch on 
that condition!” cried the adjutant. “I call my men to witness 
and then I cannot retract.” 

As he spoke, he dangled the watch nearer and nearer, until it 
all but touched the boy’s pale cheek. Fortunato’s face clearly 
showed the conflict going on in his heart between covetousness 
and the claims of hospitality. His bare breast heaved violently, 
suffocatingly. The watch dangled and twirled before him, and 
hit the tip of his nose. Slowly he raised his right hand toward 
it, touched it with his finger tips, and its whole weight rested on 
the palm of his hand, although the adjutant still held the end of 
the chain loosely . . . The face of the watch was blue... . 
The case was newly polished . . . It blazed in the sun; it 
seemed like fire . . . The temptation was too strong. Simul- 
taneously Fortunato raised his left hand and pointed with his 
thumb over his shoulder to the haystack against which he was 
leaning. The adjutant comprehended at once and let go the chain. 
Fortunato felt himself the sole possessor of the watch. He 
bounded up like a deer and stood ten paces distant from the 
haystack, which the soldiers were beginning to upset. 

Soon the hay moved, and a bleeding man appeared, dagger in 
hand; but when he tried to stand up his stiffening wound pre- 
vented him, and he fell. The adjutant flung himself upon him 
and snatched away his dagger. In spite of his resistance, he was 
quickly and strongly bound and laid on the ground like a bundle 
of faggots. He turned his head toward Fortunato, who had come 
up to him. 

“Son of—,” he said to the boy, more in contempt than in anger. 
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The boy flung to him the coin he had received from him, feel- 
ing conscious that he no longer had a right to it, but the bandit 
took no notice, and merely said in a cool voice to the officer : 

“My dear Gamba, I am not able to walk; you will be obliged to 
carry me to town.” 

“You could run as fast as a goat just now,” his captor an- 
swered brutally. “But don’t worry, I am glad enough to have 
caught you; I could carry you on my back for a league and not 
be tired. Just the same, my friend, we will make you a litter out 
of branches and your cloak. We’ll get horses at the farm at 
Crespoli.” 

“Very well,” said the prisoner. “I hope you will put a little 
straw on the litter so as to make it easier for me.” 

While the soldiers were busy, some with making a rough litter 
of chestnut boughs and others with dressing the prisoner’s wound, 
Mateo and his wife suddenly appeared in a turn of the path from 
the maquis. The woman came bending low under the weight of 
a huge sack of chestnuts, while her husband walked jauntily 
along with one gun in his hand, a second gun slung in his shoulder 
belt. In Corsica, you see, it is held unworthy of a man to carry 
anything but his weapons. 

At sight of the soldiers, Mateo’s first thought was that they 
had come to arrest him. But he had no ground for this fear: he 
had never quarreled with the law. On the contrary, he had a 
good reputation, and was, as they say, particularly well thought 
of. But he was a Corsican, mountain-bred, and there are few 
Corsican mountaineers who, if they search sufficiently in their 
memories, cannot recollect some little peccadillo, some gunshot or 
dagger-thrust or such-like bagatelle. Mateo’s conscience was 
clearer than most, for it was fully ten years since he had pointed 
his gun at a man. Yet he was cautious, and he prepared to make 
an energetic defense, if that should prove necessary. 

“Wife,” he said, “put down your sack and keep yourself 
ready.” 

She obeyed at once. He put into her hand the gun which he 
had carried over his shoulder, as it was likely to inconvenience 
him. The other gun he held in readiness and proceeded leisurely 
toward the house along the tree-bordered path, ready, at the 
slightest sign of hostility, to throw himself behind the largest 
trunk and fire. His wife walked close behind him, holding her 
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reloaded gun and the cartridges ; for it is the duty of a good wife, 
in case of conflict, to reload her husband’s weapons. 

The adjutant, on his part, was very uneasy at the sight of 
Mateo, advancing thus slowly upon them, his gun pointed and his 
finger on the trigger. 

“Tf it happens that Gianetto is related to Mateo,” he reflected, 

“or is a friend of his, and he means to protect him, two of his 
bullets will land in two of us as sure as a letter goes to post, and 
he will shoot at me in spite of our kinship.” 

In this quandary, he put on a bold front and went forward 
alone toward Mateo to tell him what had occurred and to greet 
him like an old friend. But the short distance between him and 
Mateo seemed to him endless. 

“Hullo, old comrade!” he shouted. “Well, and how are you, 
old chap? I am your cousin, Gamba.” 

Mateo answered not a word, but stood quite still, and while 
the other was speaking he gently raised the muzzle of his gun so 
that, by the time the adjutant came up, it was pointing skyward. 

“Good day, brother,” said the adjutant, holding out his hand. 
“Tt is a very long time since I saw you.” 

“Good day, brother.” 

“T was just passing by and stopped in to say good day to you 
and cousin Pepa. We have had a long tramp today, but we must 
not complain, for we have made a fine catch. We have got hold 
of Gianetto Sanpiero.” 

“Heaven be thanked!” exclaimed Giuseppa. “He stole one of 
our milch goats last week.” 

Gamba rejoiced at these words. 

“Poor devil!” said Mateo. “He was hungry.” 

“The fellow fought like a lion,” continued Gamba, somewhat 
nettled. “He killed one of my men, and as though that was not 
enough he broke Corporal Chardon’s arm—though that is not of 
much consequence, since he is only a Frenchman. Then he hid 
himself so cleverly that the devil himself could not have found 
him. I should never have got him, but for my little cousin, 
Fortunato, here.” 

“Fortunato?” cried Mateo. 

“Fortunato?” repeated his wife. 

“Yes. Gianetto was hidden in your haycock there, but my little 
cousin gave away his trick. I shall tell his uncle the corporal about 
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this, and he will get a nice present as a reward. And both his 
name and yours shall be in the report which I shall send to the 
superintendent.” 

“Curse you!” muttered Mateo under his breath. 

By this time they had rejoined the company. Gianetto was 
already on the litter, and they were ready to start out. When he 
saw Mateo with Gamba he smiled strangely, and then, turning 
toward the door of the house, he spat on the threshold. 

“The house of a traitor!’ he exclaimed. 

None but one ready to die would have dared to utter the word 
“traitor” in connection with Mateo Falcone. A swift dagger- 
thrust would have wiped out the insult in a moment. But Mateo 
made no movement beyond putting his hand to his head like a 
man in a daze. 

Fortunato had gone into the house when he had seen his father 
come up. Now he reappeared carrying a jug of milk, which he 
offered with downcast eyes to Gianetto. 

“Keep off me!” roared the bandit. Then, turning to one of the 
soldiers, he said: “Comrade, give me a drink of water.” 

The soldier placed the flask in his hand, and the outlaw drank 
the water given him by one with whom he had but a while ago 
exchanged gunshots. Then he asked them to tie his hands over 
his breast instead of behind his back. 

“T prefer to lie comfortably,” he said. 

They did as he asked. Then, at a sign from the adjutant, they 
bade adieu to the silent Mateo, and set out, descending at a swift 
pace toward the plain. 

Fully ten minutes elapsed before Mateo uttered a word. He 
stood leaning on his gun, looking at the boy in concentrated anger. 
The child looked uneasily at him, then at his mother. Finally 
Mateo spoke in a voice calm but terrifying to those who knew the 
man. 

“Well, you have made a pretty beginning,” he said. 

“Father,” the boy cried out with tears in his eyes, making a 
move as though to fall on his knees. 

“Away from me!” shouted Mateo. 

The boy stood motionless a few steps away and began to cry. 
His mother approached him. She had just noticed the watch- 
chain hanging out of his blouse. 

“Where did you get that watch?” she questioned severely. 
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“From my cousin the adjutant.” 

Falcone seized the watch and flung it against a stone with such 
force that it broke into a thousand fragments. 

“Woman,” he said, “is this my child?” 

Giuseppa’s tanned cheeks flamed red. 

“What are you saying, Mateo? Do you know to whom you are 
talking?” ; 

“Yes, I know. This boy is the first traitor of his race.” 

Fortunato’s sobs grew louder. Falcone fixed him with his pene- 
trating eyes. Then he struck the ground with the butt of his gun, 
flung it over his shoulder, and called to Fortunato to follow him 
into the maquis. The boy obeyed. Giuseppa ran after her hus- 
band and grasped his arm. 

“He is your son,” she said in a trembling voice, looking into 
his eyes as though to read there what was passing in his mind. 

“Let go,” said Mateo. “I am his father.” 

Giuseppa kissed her son, and, crying aloud, went back into the 
house. Throwing herself on her knees before an image of the 
virgin she prayed fervently. 

Falcone walked about two hundred yards along the path and 
stopped at a little ravine. He tested the ground with the butt of 
his gun. It was soft and easy to dig, and seemed suitable for his 
purpose. 

“Fortunato, stand by that large rock.” 

The boy obeyed, then knelt down. 

“Father, father, do not kill me.” 

“Pray!” answered Mateo in a terrible voice. 

The child said the Lord’s Prayer and the Credo in a voice 
choked with terrified sobs. At the end of each prayer his father 
said “Amen!” in a calm voice. 

“Are those all your prayers ?” 

“T know the Ave Maria and the Litany that my aunt taught 
me, father.” 

“Tt is long, but never mind.” 

The boy finished the Litany in a weak voice. 

“Well, have you finished ?” 

“Oh father, forgive me, forgive me! I will never do it again, 
I will beg my cousin the corporal as hard as I can to pardon 
Gianetto.” 

Mateo loaded his rifle and took aim. 
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“May God forgive you!” he said. 

The child tried frantically to get up and clasp his father’s 
knees, but too late. Mateo pulled the trigger, and his son fell 
dead. 

Without even a glance at the body, Mateo went back to the 
house to fetch a spade with which to dig a grave. He had re- 
traced his steps but a little way along the patch when he en- 
countered Giuseppa, who had heard the firing with terror. 

“What have you done?” she shrieked. 

“Justice !” 

“Where is he?” 

“Tn the ravine. I am going to bury him. He died a Christian. 
I shall have a mass sung for him. Let some one tell my son-in- 
law, Tiodoro Bianchi, to come and live with us.” 


MICHEL EYQUEM, LORD MONTAIGNE 
1533-1592 


The son of a municipal dignitary of Bordeaux, Montaigne was trained 
for the law, a profession which he practiced successfully for years. He 
was mayor of Bordeaux, the recipient of distinguished honors, and the 
host in his chateau to the King of Navarre. In 1570 he retired to devote 
himself to the study and reflection which solidified in his essays. He is in 
fact the inventor of the essay form, and as such is famous. His genial 
and simple style was as much admired in his own day as now. 


OF SLEEPING 


| eaee doth appoint us ever to walke in one path, but not 
alwaies to keepe one place: and that a wise man should 
not permit humane passions to stray from the right carrier; he 
may (without prejudice unto his dutie) also leave it unto them 
either to hasten or to slow his pace, and not place himselfe in an 
immoveable and impassive Colossus. Were vertue herselfe cor- 
poreall and incarnate, I think her pulse would beat and worke 
stronger, marching to an assault, than going to dinner: For it is 
necessarie that she heat and move hereselfe. I have therefore 
markt it as a rare thing to see great personages sometimes, even 
in their weightiest enterprises and most important affaires, hold 
themselves so resolutely-assured in their state, that they doe not 
so much as breake their sleepe for them. Alexander the Great, 
on the day appointed for that furious-bloudy battel against 
Darius, slept so soundly and so long that morning, that Par- 
menion was faine to enter his chamber, and approching neere 
unto his bed, twice or thrice to call him by his name, to awaken 
him, the houre of the battle being at hand, and urging him. Otho 
the Emperour having determined to kill himselfe, the very 
same night, after he had given order for his domestical affaires, 
shared his monie among his servants, and whetted the edge of 
a sword, wherewith he intended to wound himselfe, expecting 
no other thing but to know whether all his friends were gone to 
rest, fell into so sound a sleepe that the groomes of his chamber 
heard him snort in another roome. This Emperours death hath 
many parts semblable unto that of great Cato, and namely this: 
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For Cato being prepared to defeat himselfe, whilest he expected 
to heare newes whether the Senators, whom he caused to retire, 
were lanched out from the haven of Utica, fell so fast asleep 
that he was heard to snort into the next chamber; and he 
whom he had sent toward the port having waked him to tell 
him the storme was so rough that the Senators could not con- 
veniently put out to sea, he sent another, and lying downe anew, 
fell asleep again untill the last messenger assured him they were 
gone. We may also compare him unto Alexander in that great 
and dangerous storme which threatned him, by the sedition of 
Metellus the Tribune, who laboured to publish the decree of 
Pompeys re-appeal unto the Citie, together with his army, at 
what time the commotion of Catiline was on foot: against which 
decree only Cato did insist, and to that purpose had Metellus 
and he had many injurious speeches, and menaced one another 
in the Senate-house: and it was the next day they were like to 
come to the execution in the market-place, where Metellus, be- 
sides the favour of the common people and of Caesar, then 
conspiring and complotting for the advancement of Pompey, 
should come, accompanied with a multitude of strange and 
forraine slaves and fencers, to doe their utmost. And Cato, 
strengthened with his only constancie and with unmated resolve: 
so that his kinsmen, his familiars, and many honest men tooke 
great care, and were in heavy anxiety and pensivenesse for him: 
of which many never left him all night, but sat up together 
without rest, eating, or drinking, by reason of the danger they 
saw prepared for him; yea, his wife and sisters did nought 
but weep and waile, and for his sake torment themselves in 
their house, whereas contrariwise he alone comforted every body, 
and blamed them for their demissenesse. And after he had 
supped (as he was wont) he went quietly to his bed, and slept 
very soundly untill the next morning, that one of his copartners 
in the Tribune-ship came to call him to go to the skirmish. The 
knowledge we have of this mans unmated-haughty heart by the 
rest of his life, may make us judge with all securitie that it 
only proceeded from a spirit so far elevated above such acci- 
dents that he dained not so much as to trouble his minde with 
them no more than with ordinarie chances. In the sea-fight 
which Augustus gained against Sextus Pompeius in Sicilie, even 
at the instant he should goe to fight, was surprised with so 
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heavy a sleep that his friends were compelled to awaken him 
to give the signall of the battell, which afterward gave occasion: 
unto Marcus Antonius to charge him with this imputation, that 
he had not dared with open eyes to survey the marshalling of 
his army, and that his heart would not suffice him to present 
himselfe unto his soldiers untill such time as Agrippa brought 
him newes of the victorie he had obtained of his enemies. But 
concerning young Marius, who committed a greater errour (for 
on the day of his last battell against Sylla, after he had marshalled 
his army and given the word or signall of the battell) he lay 
downe in the shadow under a tree a while to rest himselfe, and 
fell so fast asleep that he could hardly be awaked with the rout 
and flight of his men, having seene no part of the fight, they say 
it was because he was so exceedingly aggravated with travell, 
and over-tired with weaknesse and want of sleep, that nature 
was overcome, and could no longer endure. And touching this 
point, Phisitians may consider whether sleep be so necessarie 
that our life must needs depend on it, for we finde that Perseus 
King of Macedon, prisoner at Rome, being kept from sleep, was 
made to die; but Plimie aleageth that some have lived a long 
time without any sleep at all. And Herodotus reporteth there 
are nations where men sleep and wake by halfe yeares. And 
those that write the life of Epimenides the wise, affirm that he 
slept the continuall space of seven and fifty yeares. 


OSE VERS 


eee is no man living, whom it may lesse beseeme to speake 
of memorie, than myselfe, for to say truth, I have none at 
all: and am fully perswaded that no mans can be so weake and 
forgetfull as mine. All other parts are in me common and vile, 
but touching memorie, I thinke to carrie the prise from all other, 
that have it weakest, nay and to gaine the reputation of it, besides 
the naturall want I endure (for truely considering the necessitiec 
of it, Plato hath reason to name it a great and mighty goddesse). 
In my countrie, if a man will imply that one hath no sense, he 
will say, such a one hath no memorie: and when I complaine of 
mine, they reprove me, and will not believe me, as if I accused 
myselfe to be mad and senselesse. They make no difference be- 
tweene memorie and wit: which is an empairing of my market: 
But they doe me wrong, for contrariwise it is commonly seene 
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by experience, that excellent memories do rather accompany 
weake judgements. Moreover they wrong me in this (who can 
do nothing so well as to be a perfect friend) that the same 
words which accuse my infirmitie, represent ingratitude. From 
my affection they take hold of my memorie, and of a naturall 
defect, they infer a want of judgement or conscience. Some will 
say, he hath forgotten this entreaty or request, or that promise, 
he is not mindfull of his old friends, he never remembered to 
say, or doe, or conceale this or that, for my sake. Verily I may 
easily forget, but to neglect the charge my friend hath commit- 
ted to my trust, I never do it. Let them beare with my infirmitie, 
and not conclude it to be a kind of malice; which is so contrarie 
an enemie to my humor. Yet am I somewhat comforted. First, 
because it is an evil, from which I have chieflie drawne the reason 
to correct a worse mischiefe, that would easily have growne upon 
me, that is to say, ambition; which defect is intolerable in them 
that meddle with worldly negotiations. For as divers like ex- 
amples of natures progresse, say, she hath happily strengthened 
other faculties in me, according as it hath growne weaker and 
weaker in me, and I should easily lay downe and wire-draw my 
minde and judgement, upon other mens traces, without exercis- 
ing their proper forces, if by the benefit of memorie, forren 
inventions and strange opinions were present with me. That 
my speech is thereby shorter: for the Magazin of Memorie is 
peradventure more stored with matter, than is the store-house 
of Invention. Had it held out with me, I had ere this wearied 
all my friends with pratling: the subjects rouzing the meane 
facultie I have to manage and employ them, strengthening and 
wresting my discourses. It is pitie; I have assayed by the trial 
of some of my private friends: according as their memory hath 
ministered them a whole and perfect matter, who recoile their 
narration so farre-backe, and stuff it with so many vaine circum- 
stances, that if the story bee good, they smoother the goodnesse 
of it: if bad, you must needs either curse the good fortune of 
their memorie, or blame the misfortune of their judgement. And 
it is no easie matter, being in the midst of the cariere of a dis- 
course, to stop cunningly, to make a sudden period, and to cut it 
off. And there is nothing whereby the cleane strength of a horse 
is more knowne, than to make a readie and cleane stop. Among 
the skilfull I see some that strive, but cannot stay their race. 
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Whilest they labour to finde the point to stop their course, they 
stagger and falter, as men that faint through weaknesse. Above 
all, old men are dangerous, who have onely the memorie of 
things past left them, and have lost the remembrance of their 
repetitions. I have heard some very pleasant reports become most 
irkesome and tedious in the mouth of a certaine Lord, forsomuch 
as all the bye-standers had many times beene cloyed with them. 
Secondly (as said an ancient Writer) that I doe not so much 
remember injuries received. I had need have a prompter as 
Darius had, who not to forget the wrong he had received of the 
Athenians, whensoever he sate downe at his table, caused a page 
to sing unto him, “Sir, remember the Athenians,’ and that the 
places or bookes which I read over, do ever smile upon me with 
some new noveltie. It is not without reason, men say, that he 
who hath not a good and readie memorie should never meddle 
with telling of lies, and feare to become a liar. I am not ignorant 
how the Grammarians make a difference betweene speaking un- 
true and lying; and say that to speake untruly is to speake that 
which is false, but was reputed true; and that the definition of 
the Latin word, mentiri, whence the French word, mentir, is 
derived, which in English is to lie, implieth and méaneth to goe 
against ones conscience: and by consequence it concerneth onely 
those, who speake contrary to that which they know, of whom 
I speake. Now, these, either invent, seale, stampe and all, or 
else they disguise and change a true ground. When they dis- 
guise or change, if they be often put to the repetition of one 
thing, it is hard for them to keepe still in one path, and very 
strange if they lose not themselves: because the thing, as it is, 
having first taken up her stand in the memory, and there by the 
way of knowledge and witting, imprinted itselfe, it were hard 
it should not represent itselfe to the imagination, displacing and 
supplanting falsehood, which therein can have no such footing, 
or setled fastnesse; and that the circumstances of the first 
learning, still diving into the minde, should not cause it 
to disperse the remembrance of all false or bastardizing 
parts gotten together. Where they altogether invent, forso- 
much as there is no certaine impression, to front their fals- 
hood, they seeme to have so much the lesser feare to 
mistake or forget themselves, which also notwithstanding 
being an airie bodie, and without hold-fast, may easily escape 
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the memorie, except it be well assured, whereof I have often (to 
my no small pleasure) seene the experience, at the cost of those, 
who professe never to frame their speech, but as best shall fit the 
affaires they negotiate, and as best shall please the great men 
they speak unto. For the circumstances to which they will 
subject their credit and conscience, being subject to many 
changes, their speech must likewise diversifie and change with 
them, whence it followeth that of one selfsame subject they 
speak diversly, as now yellow, now gray, to one man thus, and 
thus to another. And if peradventure these kind of men hoard-up 
their so contrarie instructions, what becomes of this goodly art? 
Who besides, often most foolishly forget themselves, and run 
at randon: For what memorie shall suffice them, to remember 
so many different formes they have framed to one same subject ? 
I have in my dayes seene divers that have envied the reputation 
of this worthy kind of wisedome, who perceive not, that if there 
be a reputation, there can be no effect. Verily, lying is an ill 
and detestable vice. Nothing makes us men, and no other meanes 
keeps us bound one to another, but our word; knew we but the 
horror and waight of it, we would with fire and sword pursue 
and hate the same, and more justly than any other crime. I see 
all men generally busied (and that verie improperly) to punish 
certaine innocent errours in children, which have neither im- 
pression nor consequence, and chastice and vex them for rash 
and fond actions. Onely lying, and stubbornnesse somewhat 
more, are the faults whose birth and progresse I would have 
severely punished and cut off; for they grow and increase with 
them: and if the tongue have once gotten this ill-habit, good 
Lord how hard, nay how impossible it is to make her leave it? 
whereby it ensueth, that we see many very honest men in other 
matters, to bee subject and enthralled to that fault. I have a 
good lad to my tailour, whom I never heard speak a truth, no 
not when it might stand him instead of profit. If a lie had no 
more faces but one, as truth had, we should be in farre better 
termes than we are: For whatsoever a lier should say, we would 
take it in a contrarie sense. But the opposite of truth hath many 
many shapes, and an undefinite field. The Pythagoreans make 
good to be certaine and finite and evile to bee infinite and un- 
certain. A thousand by-wayes misse the marke, one onely hits 
the same. Surely I can never assure myselfe to come to a good 
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end, to warrant an extreme and evident danger, by a shamelesse 
and solemne lie. 

An ancient Father saith, “We are better in the companie of a 
knowne dogge, than in a mans societie, whose speech is un- 
knowne to us. Vt externus alieno non sit hominis vice: “A 
stranger to a stranger is not like a man.” And how much is a 
false speech lesse sociable than silence? King Francis the first, 
vaunted himselfe to have by this meanes brought Francis ‘Tav- 
erna, ambassador to Francis Sforza, Duke of Millane, to a non- 
plus; a man very famous for his rare eloquence, and facilitie in 
speech, who had beene dispatched to excuse his master, toward 
his Majestie, of a matter of great importance, which was this. 
The King to keepe ever some intelligence in Italy, whence he had 
lately beene expelled, but especially in the Dukedome of Millane, 
though it expedient to entertaine a Gentleman of his about the 
Duke, in effect as his Ambassador, but in apparance as a pri- 
vate man; who should make shew to reside there about his par- 
ticular affaires, forsomuch as the Duke, who depended much 
more of the Emperour (chiefely then that he was treating a mar- 
riage with his niece, daughter of the King of Denmarke, who is 
at this day Dowager of Loraine) could not without great preju- 
dice unto himselfe discover to have any correspondencie and 
conference with us. For which commission and purpose a Gen- 
thleman of Millane, named Merveille, then serving the King, in 
place of one of the Quiers of his Quierie, was deemed fit. This 
man being dispatched with secret letters of credence, and instruc- 
tions of an Ambassador, together with other letters of com- 
mendation to the Duke in favour of his particular affaires, as a 
maske and pretence of his proceedings, continued so long about 
the Duke. that the Emperour began to have some suspition of 
him; which as we suppose was cause of what ensued, which 
was, that under colour of a murther committed, the Duke one 
night caused the said Merveille to be beheaded, having ended 
his processe in two dayes. Master Francis being come to the 
Court, fraught with a long counterfet deduction of this storie 
(for the King had addressed himselfe to all the Princes of 
Christendome, yea and to the Duke himselfe for justice, for 
such an outrage committed upon his servant) had one morning 
audience in the Kings councell-chamber: who for the foundation 
of his cause having established and to that end projected many 
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goodly and colourable apparances of the fact: namely, that the 
Duke his Master had never taken Merveille for other than a 
private gentleman, and his owne subject, and who was come 
thither about his private busines, where he had never lived 
under other name, protesting he had never knowne him to be 
one of the King’s household, nor never heard of him, much lesse 
taken him for his Majesties Agent. But the King urging him 
with divers objections and demands, and charging him on every 
side, prest him so farre with the execution done by night, and as 
it were by stealth, that the seely man, being much entangled and 
suddenly surprised, as if he would set an innocent face on the 
matter, answered, that for the love and respect of his Majestie, 
the Duke his Master would have beene very loth that such an 
execution should have beene done by day. Heere every man 
may guesse whether he were taken short or no, having tripped 
before so goodly a nose, as was that of our King Francis the 
first. Pope Iulius the second, having sent an Ambassador to the 
King of England to animate him against our aforesaid King: 
the Ambassador having had audience touching his charge, and 
the King in his answer urging and insisting upon the difficultie 
he found and forsaw in levying such convenient forces, as should 
be required to withstand so mightie, and set upon so puisant a 
King, and alleaging certaine pertinent reasons: The Ambassador 
fondly and unfitly replied, that himselfe had long before ma- 
turely considered them, and had told the Pope of them. By 
which answer so farre from his proposition (which was with 
all speed, and without more circumstances to undertake and un- 
dergoe a dangerous warre) the King of England tooke hold of 
the first argument which in effect he afterward found true, which 
was, that the said Ambassador, in his owne particular intent, 
was more affected to the French side, whereof advertising his 
Master, his goods were all confiscate, himselfe disgraced, and he 
very hardly escaped with life. 
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MEMNON THE PHILOSOPHER, OR HUMAN WISDOM 


Mi ee one day took it into his head to become a great 
philosopher. There are few men who have not, at some 
time or other, conceived the same wild project. Says Memnon 
to himself, To be a perfect philosopher, and of course to be per- 
fectly happy, I have nothing to do but to divest myself entirely 
of passions; and nothing is more easy, as everybody knows. In 
the first place, I will never be in love; for, when I see a beauti- 
ful woman, I will say to myself, These cheeks will one day grow 
wrinkled, these eyes be encircled with vermilion, that bosom be- 
come flabby and pendant, that head bald and palsied. Now I 
have only to consider her at present in imagination, as she will 
afterwards appear; and certainly a fair face will never turn my 
head. 

In the second place, I will be always temperate. It will be in 
vain to tempt me with good cheer, with delicious wines, or the 
charms of society. I will have only to figure to myself the con- 
sequences of excess, an aching head, a loathing stomach, the loss 
of reason, of health, and of time. I will then only eat to supply 
the waste of nature; my health will be always equal, my ideas 
pure and luminous. All this is so easy that there is no merit in 
accomplishing it. 
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But, says Memnon, I must think a little of how I am going to 
regulate my fortune: why, my desires are moderate, my wealth 
is securely placed with the Receiver General of the finances of 
Nineveh: I have wherewithal to live independent; and that is 
the greatest of blessings. I shall never be under the cruel neces- 
sity of dancing attendance at court: I will never envy anyone, 
and nobody will envy me; still, all this is easy. I have friends, 
continued he, and I will preserve them, for we shall never have 
any difference; I will never take amiss anything they may say 
or do; and they will behave in the same way to me. There is no 
difficulty in all this. 

Having thus laid his little plan of philosophy in his closet, 
Memnon put his head out of the window. He saw two women 
walking under the plane trees near his house. The one was old, 
and appeared quite at her ease. The other was young, handsome, 
and seemingly much agitated: she sighed, she wept, and seemed 
on that account still more beautiful. Our philosopher was touched, 
not, to be sure, with the beauty of the lady (he was too much 
determined not to feel any uneasiness of that kind) but with the 
distress which he saw her in. He came downstairs and accosted 
the young Ninevite in the design of consoling her with philoso- 
phy. That lovely person related to him, with an air of great sim- 

_plicity, and in the most affecting manner, the injuries she sus- 
tained from an imaginary uncle; with what art he had deprived 
her of some imaginary property, and of the violence which she 
pretended to dread from him. “You appear to me,” said she, 
“a man of such wisdom that if you will condescend to come to 
my house and examine into my affairs, I am persuaded you will 
be able to draw me from the cruel embarrassment I am at pres- 
ent involved in.””’ Memnon did not hesitate to follow her, to ex- 
amine her affairs philosophically and to give her sound counsel. 

The afflcted lady led him into a perfumed chamber, and politely 
made him sit down with her on a large sofa, where they both 
placed themselves opposite to each other in the attitude of conver- 
sation, their legs crossed; the one eager in telling her story, the 
other listening with devout attention. The lady spoke with down- 
cast eyes, whence there sometimes fell a tear, and which, as she 
now and then ventured to raise them, always met those of the sage 
Memnon. Their discourse was full of tenderness, which re- 
doubled as often as their eyes met. Memnon took her affairs 
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exceedingly to heart, and felt himself every instant more and 
more inclined to oblige a person so virtuous and so unhappy. By 
degrees, in the warmth of conversation, they ceased to sit Oppo- 
site; they drew nearer; their legs were no longer crossed. Mem- 
non counseled her so closely and gave her such tender advices 
that neither of them could talk any longer of business nor well 
knew what they were about. 

At this interesting moment, as may easily be imagined, who 
should come in but the uncle; he was armed from head to foot, 
and the first thing he said was, that he would immediately sacri- 
fice, as was just, the sage Memnon and his niece; the latter, who 
made her escape, knew that he was well enough disposed to par- 
don, provided a good round sum were offered to him. Memmon 
was obliged to purchase his safety with all he had about him. In 
those days people were happy in getting so easily quit. America 
was not then discovered, and distressed ladies were not nearly 
as dangerous as they are now. 

Memnon, covered with shame and confusion, got home to his 
own house; there he found a card inviting him to dinner with 
some of his intimate friends. If I remain at home alone, said 
he, I shall have my mind so occupied with this vexatious adven- 
ture that I shall not be able to eat a bit, and I shall bring upon 
myself some disease. It will therefore be prudent in me to go 
to my intimate friends, and partake with them of a frugal re- 
past. I shall forget in the sweets of their society that folly I have 
this morning been guilty of. Accordingly, he attends the meet- 
ing; he is discovered to be uneasy at something, and he is urged 
to drink and banish care. A little wine, drunk in moderation, 
comforts the heart of god and man: so reasons Memnon the phil- 
osopher, and he becomes intoxicated. After the repast, play is 
proposed. A little play with one’s intimate friends is a harmless 
pastime. He plays and loses all that is in his purse, and four 
times as much on his word. A dispute arises on some circum- 
stances in the game, and the disputants grow warm: one of his 
intimate friends throws a dice box at his head, and strikes out 
one of his eyes. The philosopher Memnon is carried home to 
his house, drunk and penniless, with the loss of an eye. 

He sleeps out his debauch, and when his head has got a little 
clear, he sends his servant to the Receiver General of the finances 
of Nineveh to draw a little money to pay his debts of honor to 
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his intimate friends. The servant returns and informs him that 
the Receiver General had that morning been declared a fraudu- 
lent bankrupt and that by this means an hundred families are re- 
duced to poverty and despair. Memnon, almost beside himself, 
puts a plaster on his eye and a petition in his pocket, and goes to 
court to solicit justice from the king against the bankrupt. In 
the saloon he meets a number of ladies all in the highest spirits, 
and sailing along with hoops four-and-twenty feet in circumfer- 
ence. One of them, who knew him a little, eyed him askance, 
and cried aloud, “Ah! What a horrid monster!” Another, who 
was better acquainted with him, thus accosts him, “Good-mor- 
row, Mr. Memnon. I hope you are very well, Mr. Memnon. La, 
Mr. Memnon, how did you lose your eye?” And, turning upon 
her heel, she tripped away without waiting an answer. Memnon 
hid himself in a corner and waited for the moment when he 
could throw himself at the feet of the monarch. That moment 
at last arrived. Three times he kissed the earth, and presented 
his petition. His gracious majesty received him very favorably, 
and referred the paper to one of his satraps, that he might give 
him an account of it. The satrap takes Memnon aside and says 
to him with a haughty air and satirical grin, “Hark ye, you fel- 
low with the one eye, you must be a comical dog indeed, to ad- 
_ dress yourself to the king rather than to me; and still more so, 
to dare to demand justice against an honest bankrupt, whom I 
honor with my protection, and who is nephew to the waiting- 
maid of my mistress. Proceed no further in this business, my 
good friend, if you wish to preserve the eye you have left.” 

Memnon, having thus in his closet resolved to renounce wom- 
en, the excesses of the table, play and quarreling, but especially 
having determined never to go to court, had been in the short 
space of four-and-twenty hours, duped and robbed by a gentle 
dame, had got drunk, had gamed, had been engaged in a quarrel, 
had got his eye knocked out, and had been at court where he was 
sneered at and insulted. 

Petrified with astonishment, and his heart broken with grief, 
Memnon returns homeward in despair. As he was about to enter 
his house, he is repulsed by a number of officers who are carry- 
ing off his furniture for the benefit of his creditors: he falls 
down almost lifeless under a plane tree. There he finds the fair 
dame, of the morning, who was walking with her dear uncle; 
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and both set up a loud laugh on seeing Memnon with his plas- 
ter. The night approached, and Memnon made his bed on some 
straw near the walls of his house. Here the ague seized him, 
and he fell asleep in one of the fits, when a celestial spirit ap- 
peared to him in a dream. 

It was all resplendent with light: it had six beautiful wings, 
but neither feet nor head nor tail, and could be likened to noth- 
ing. “What are thou?” said Memnon. “Thy good genius,” re- 
plied the spirit. “Restore to me then my eye, my health, my for- 
tune, my reason,” said Memnon; and he related how he had lost 
them all in one day. “These are adventures which never happen 
to us in the world we inhabit,” said the spirit. “And what world 
do you inhabit?” said the man of affliction. ““My native country,” 
replied the other, “is five hundred millions of leagues distant from 
the sun, in a little star near Sirius, which you see from hence.” 
“Charming country!’ said Memnon. “And are there indeed no 
jades to dupe a poor devil, no intimate friends that win his 
money, and knock out an eye for him, no fraudulent bankrupts, 
no satraps that make a jest of you while they refuse you jus- 
tice?” “No,” said the inhabitant of the star, “we have nothing 
of what you talk of; we are never duped by women, because we 
have none among us; we never commit excesses at table, because 
we neither eat nor drink; we have no bankrupts, because with 
us there is neither silver nor gold; our eyes cannot be knocked 
out because we have not bodies in the form of yours; and satraps 
never do us injustice because in our world we are all equal.” 
“Pray, my lord,” then said Memnon, “without women and with- 
out eating how do you spend your time?” “In watching,” said 
the genius, “over the other worlds that are entrusted to us; and 
I am now come to give you consolation.” ‘Alas!’ replied Mem- 
non, “why did you not come yesterday to hinder me from com- 
mitting so many indiscretions?” “I was with your elder brother 
Hassan,” said the celestial being. “He is still more to be pitied 
than you are. His Most Gracious Majesty the Sultan of the In- 
dies, in whose court he has the honor to serve, has caused both 
his eyes to be put out for some small indiscretion; and he is now 
in a dungeon, his hands and feet loaded with chains.” “’Tis a 
happy thing truly,” said Memnon, “to have a good genius in one’s 
family, when out of two brothers one is blind of an eye, the other 
blind of both: one stretched upon straw, the other in a dun- 
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geon.” “Your fate will soon change,” said the animal of the star. 
“It is true, you will never recover your eye, but, except that, you 
may be sufficiently happy if you never again take it into your 
head to be a perfect philosopher.” “It is then impossible?” said 
Memnon. “As impossible as to be perfectly wise, perfectly strong, 
perfectly powerful, perfectly happy. We ourselves are very far 
from it. There is a world indeed where all this is possible; but, 
in the hundred thousand millions of worlds dispersed over the 
regions of space, everything goes on by degrees. There is less 
philosophy, and less enjoyment on the second than in the first, 
less in the third than in the second, and so forth till the last in 
the scale, where all are completely fools.” “I am afraid,” said 
Memnon, “that our little terraqueous globe here is the madhouse 
of those hundred thousand millions of worlds of which Your 
Lordship does me the honor to speak.” “Not quite,” said the 
spirit, “but very nearly: everything must be in its proper place.” 
“But are those poets and philosophers wrong, then, who tell us 
that everything is for the best?” “No, they are right, when we 
consider things in relation to the gradation to the whole uni- 
verse.” “Oh! I shall never believe it till I recover my eye again,” 
said poor Memnon. 
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THE NEW MELUSINA 


(cee ey As I am aware that you do not particularly 
care for preliminary speeches and introductions, I will as- 
sure you without more ado that this time I hope to acquit my- 
self exceedingly well. Without doubt many true stories have 
already gone forth from me to the high satisfaction of all; but 
to-day, I dare maintain, that I have one to tell which far sur- 
passes all that have gone before, and which, though it happened 
to me several years ago, still disquiets me whenever I recollect 
it, nay, even still makes me hope for an explanation in the end. 
You would have difficulty in finding the like of it. 

First I must confess that I have not always ordered my plan 
of life so as to be quite sure of the time that was shortly coming 
on, even of the next day. In my youth I was not a good man- 
ager, and often found myself in divers perplexities. Once I un- 
dertook a journey which should have brought me in a good 
profit; but I cut my cloth a little too big, and after beginning 
it with extra-post, and then proceeding for a time by diligence, 
I at last found myself obliged to face the end of it on foot. 

As a lively young fellow, I had always made a practice of 
looking about for the landlady, or even for the cook, as soon as 
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I entered an inn, and, by expending a little flattery on them, 
my reckoning was generally diminished. 

One evening, as I was entering the post-house of a small town, 
and was just going to set to work in this customary manner, a 
handsome two-seated carriage, with four horses, rattled up to 
the door close behind me. I turned round and saw a young lady 
all alone, without maid and without attendants. I at once has- 
tened to open the door for her, and inquire whether I could do 
anything for her. As she got out a beautiful figure became evi- 
dent, and her amiable face, when one looked at it more nearly, 
was adorned with a slight trace of sadness. I asked once more 
whether I could serve her in any way. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “if you will carefully lift out the little 
box that lies on the seat, and carry it up for me; but I beg you 
earnestly to carry it quite steadily, and not to swing or shake it 
in the least!” 

I took up the box carefully, whilst she shut the carriage-door. 
We went up the stairs together, and she told the servants that 
she would stay here for the night. 

We were now alone in the room. She bade me set the box 
upon the table that stood by the wall, and on noticing from some 
of her movements that she wished to be alone, I took my leave, 
and respectfully but warmly kissed her hand. 

“Order supper for both of us,” she then said; and it may be 
imagined with what satisfaction I fulfilled this commission, 
whilst, in self-conceit, I scarcely threw a side-glance at the 
hostess and servants. I awaited with impatience the moment 
which was at last to take me again to her. It was served up, 
and we sat down opposite one another. For the first time for a 
long while I refreshed myself with a good meal, and at the same 
time with a sight so enviable; nay, it seemed to me as if she 
became more beautiful every minute. 

Her conversation was agreeable, yet she made a point of re- 
pudiating everything that related to regard or affection. The 
table was cleared. I lingered; I tried all sorts of artifices to 
get near her, but in vain; she kept me back with a certain dignity 
that I could not withstand. Nay, I was obliged, against my will, 
to leave her in rather good time. 

After a night for the best part of which I lay awake or 
dreamed restlessly, I got up early. I inquired whether she had 
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ordered horses; I was told “No,” and walked into the garden. 
I saw her standing at the window dressed, and ran up to her. 
As she stepped towards me, as beautiful as, nay, more beautiful 
than yesterday, love, impudence and audacity were all at once 
set astir within me: I rushed towards her and clasped her in my 
arms. “Angelic, irresistible being,” I exclaimed, “forgive me, 
but it is impossible re 

With incredible address she freed herself from my arms, and 
I was not able to imprint a single kiss upon her cheeks. 

“Keep back such outbreaks of sudden, passionate affection, if 
you do not wish to forfeit a piece of good fortune that lies close 
to you, but which can only be grasped after certain trials.” 

“Demand what thou wilt, angelic spirit,” I exclaimed, “but do 
not drive me to despair!” 

She answered with a smile, “If you are willing to devote your- 
self to my service, hear the conditions. I have come to this 
place to visit a female friend, with whom I expect to pass a few 
days: meanwhile I wish my carriage and this case to be taken 
further on. Are you willing to take charge of it? You will have 
nothing to do but to lift the box carefully into and out of the 
carriage, to sit down by it, and, to take every care of it. When 
you come to an inn it is placed on a table in a room by itself, 
in which you must neither sit nor sleep. You always lock the 
door with this key, which opens and closes any lock, and gives 
the lock the special property that no one is able to open it other- 
wise.” 

I looked at her, and a strange feeling came over me. I prom- 
ised to do everything, if I might hope to see her soon again, and 
if she would seal this hope to me with a kiss. This she did, and 
from that moment I had become completely her body-slave. I 
was now, she said, to order the horses. We settled the road that 
I was to take, the places where I should stop and should wait 
for her. Lastly she pressed a purse of gold into my hand, and 
I my lips to her hands. She seemed moved at parting, and al- 
ready I knew not what I did or was about to do. 

When I came back after giving my orders I found the room- 
door locked ; I immediately tried my master-key, and it stood its 
test perfectly. The door sprang open; I found the room empty: 


there was only the box standing upon the table where I had set 
it down. 
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The carriage had driven up. I took the box carefully down 
and set it beside me. 

The hostess asked, “Where is the lady, then?” 

A child answered, “She is gone into the town.” 

I nodded to the people and drove away in triumph from the 
door, at which yesterday evening I had arrived with dusty spat- 
terdashes. That I now, at complete leisure, turned this occur- 
rence over and over in my mind, that I counted the gold, made 
all sorts of schemes, and continued to look occasionally at the 
box, you can easily imagine. I drove straight forward, did not 
alight for several stations, and did not rest until I arrived at a 
considerable town, where she had appointed to meet me. Her 
commands were carefully obeyed, the box was placed in a room 
by itself, and a few wax candles were lighted near it, as she had 
also ordered. I locked up the room, settled myself in mine, and 
made myself comfortable. 

For awhile I was able to occupy myself with thinking of her: 
but soon the time began to seem long. I was not accustomed to 
be without company; this I soon found at the inn-tables and in 
public places in accordance with my taste. In this way my money 
began to melt away, and one evening, when I imprudently 
abandoned myself to a passionate fit of gaming, it vanished ab- 
solutely from my purse. When I reached my room I was beside 
myself. Bereft of money, with the appearance of a wealthy man, 
expecting a heavy reckoning, uncertain whether and when my 
fair one would again make her appearance, I was in the greatest 
embarrassment. Doubly did I long for her, and was certain that 
without her and her money I was now quite unable to live. 

After supper, for which I had had no sort of relish, since 
this time I had been obliged to eat it alone, I walked rapidly up 
and down the room, talked aloud to myself, cursed myself, threw 
myself on the floor, tore my hair, and behaved like an utter mad- 
man. Suddenly in the locked-up room adjoining, I hear a gentle 
movement, and shortly afterwards a knocking at the well-secured 
door. I collect myself, and seize hold of the master-key; but 
the folding-doors fly open of themselves, and in the glow of the 
lighted wax-candles my fair one comes toward me. I throw 
myself at her feet, kiss her skirt, her hands: she raises me, I do 
not venture to embrace her, scarcely to look at her; yet frankly 
and penitently I confess to her my fault. 
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“It may be pardoned,” said she; “only unfortunately you de- 
lay your good fortune and mine. You must now once more make 
an expedition into the world before we meet again. Here is more 
gold,” said she, “and quite enough if you are willing to be at 
all careful; but if wine and play have got you into trouble this 
time, be on your guard now against wine and women, and let 
me hope for a more joyous meeting.” 

She retired through her doorway; the folding-doors closed. 
I knocked, I implored, but nothing more was to be heard. 

When I called for the reckoning the next morning, the waiter 
laughed and said, “So we know why you lock your doors in 
such a scientific and incomprehensible way that no master-key 
is able to open them. We assumed that you had a great deal of 
money and jewels; but now we have seen your treasure going 
down-stairs, and it seemed on all accounts worthy of being well 
guarded.” 

I said nothing in reply, but paid my reckoning and got into 
the carriage with my box. I now drove again into the wide 
world, with the most fixed intention to pay heed for the future 
to my mysterious friend’s warning. Yet scarce had I again ar- 
rived at a large town, when I presently got acquainted with some 
amiable young ladies, from whom I absolutely could not tear 
myself away. They seemed disposed to make me pay dearly for 
their favor, for, whilst they continued to keep me at a certain 
distance, they led me on to one expense after another, and, as 
all that I cared for was to further their enjoyment, I never 
thought twice about my purse, but paid and spent away just as 
occasion occurred. How great then was my astonishment and 
delight, when, at the end of some weeks, I noticed that the ful- 
ness of my purse showed as yet no diminution, but that it was 
still as round and bulky as at first. I would fain assure myself 
more exactly of this pretty quality, and set to work to reckon 
up. I noticed the sum precisely, and now began to live merrily 
with my companions as before. There was no stint of country 
and river-excursions, of dancing, singing, and other enjoyments; 
but now it required no great attention to perceive that the purse 
really was diminishing just as if I, by my confounded counting, 
had taken away irom it the virtue of being uncountable. How- 
ever, the life of pleasure was once for all in full swing: I could 
not draw back, and yet I was soon at the end of my cash. I 
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cursed my situation, blamed my fair friend who had thus led 
me into temptation, took it ill of her that she did not come on 
the scene again; repudiated in my anger all duties towards her, 
and proposed to myself to open the box, in case perchance some 
help might be found in it; for, though it was not heavy enough 
to contain gold, yet there might be jewels in it, and these would 
have been very welcome to me. I was on the point of carrying 
out my intention; however, I put it off till night-time, in order 
to carry out the operation quite quietly, and I hastened to a ban- 
quet, which was just about to take place. Here again the fun 
was speeding fast, and we were highly excited with wine and 
trumpet-tones, when by ill-luck it befell me that, at supper-time, 
an earlier friend of my favorite fair one, returning from a 
journey, came in unexpectedly, sat down by her side, and without 
much ceremony sought to assert his old privileges. Hence arose 
ill humor, anger, and strife; we drew, and I was taken home 
half dead with sundry wounds. 

The surgeon had bandaged me and gone away; it was already 
deep in the night, and my’ attendant had fallen asleep; the door 
of the side-room opened, my mysterious friend entered, and sat 
down by my bedside. She asked how I was; I did not answer, 
for I was faint and sullen. She went on speaking with much 
sympathy, rubbed my temples with a certain balsam, so that I 
felt rapidly and distinctly strengthened—so strengthened that I 
was able to grow angry and upbraid her. In hasty words I laid 
all the blame of my ill-fortune upon her, on the passion with 
which she had inspired me, on her appearance, her disappear- 
ance, on the tedium, on the yearning that I had felt. I became 
more and more violent, as if a fever were attacking me, and at 
last I swore to her that if she would not be mine—would not 
this time belong to and unite herself to me, I cared no longer 
to live; and thereto I demanded a decisive answer. When she 
hesitated and held back with an explanation, I got quite beside 
myself, and tore the double and threefold bandage from the 
wounds with the indubitable intention of letting myself bleed to 
death. But how astounded was I when I found my wounds all 
healed, my body sleek and shining, and her in my arms! 

Now were we the happiest couple in the world. We alternately 
asked pardon of each other, though we ourselves knew not 
rightly wherefore. She now promised to travel on with me, and 
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we were soon sitting by one another in the carriage, with the 
box opposite to us, in the third person’s place. I had never made 
any mention of it to her: and even now it did not occur to me 
to speak of it, although it was standing before our eyes, and we 
both by a tacit agreement took it in charge as occasion might 
require: except that I always lifted it in and out of the carriage, 
and, as before, attended to the locking of the doors. 

As long as there was anything left in my purse I had always 
paid: when my cash came to an end, I gave her notice of the 
fact. “That is easily remedied,” she said, pointing to a couple 
of little pockets, attached to the top of the carriage at the sides, 
which I certainly had noticed before, but had not used. She felt 
in one, and took out a few gold pieces, and out of the other a 
few silver coins, and showed me thus the possibility of continu- 
ing any sort of expenditure we liked. 

Thus we journeyed from town to town, from country to 
country, pleased with ourselves and other people; and I never 
thought that she could again leave me; all the less so, inasmuch 
as for some time she had decidedly had expectations through 
which our happiness and love would be only further increased. 
But one morning I found, alas, that she was no longer there, 
and as remaining without her was burdensome to me, I started 
again on my travels with my little box, tested the power of the 
two pockets, and found that it was still maintained. 

The journey sped well; and if, so far, I had had no further 
thoughts about my adventure, inasmuch as I was expecting a 
perfectly natural explanation of these strange occurrences, yet 
there presently happened something which threw me into as- 
tonishment, into anxiety, nay, even into fear. In order to get 
far away from the place I was accustomed to travel night and 
day, and thus it happened that I often drove in the dark, and if 
the lamps by chance went out, it was pitch dark in my carriage. 
Once in a night thus dark I had fallen asleep, and when I awoke 
I noticed the reflection of a light on the roof of my carriage. 
I examined it, and found that it issued from the box, in which 
there seemed to be a chink, as if it had sprung by reason of the 
hot and dry weather of the advancing summer season. My fan- 
cies about the jewels were again set astir; I supposed that a car- 
buncle was lying in the box, and I was anxious to make certain 
of it. I put myself in position, as well as I could, so that my eye 
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was in close contact with the chink. But how great was my 
astonishment, when I found myself looking in at a room brightly 
illuminated with candles, and furnished with much taste, nay, 
even magnificence, exactly as if I had been looking down into 
a royal saloon through an opening in the ceiling. It is true I 
could see only a part of the room, from which I could infer 
the rest. An open fire seemed to be burning, near which stood an 
armchair. I held by breath and continued to ebserve. In the 
meantime, from the other side of the saloon, came a young lady 
with a book in her hand, whom I at once recognized as my wife, 
although her figure was diminished in the minutest proportion. 
The beautiful creature sat down on the seat by the fireplace to 
read, and as she arranged the embers with the daintiest pair of 
tongs, I could plainly observe that this most lovable little being 
was on the point of becoming a mother. But now I found my- 
self obliged in some measure to change my inconvenient position, 
and directly afterwards, when I was again going to look in, and 
convince myself that it had not been a dream, the light vanished, 
and I looked on empty darkness. 

How amazed, how terrified I was, may be imagined. I formed 
a thousand ideas as to this discovery, and yet could really imag- 
ine nothing. Doing this I fell asleep, and when I awoke I fancied 
that I had just been only dreaming. Yet I felt somewhat es- 
tranged from my fair one, and whilst I handled the box only so 
much the more carefully, I knew not whether I must desire or 
dread her reappeaance in pefect human size. 

After some little time, my fair one really did come to me about 
eventide, clad in white, and as the room was just getting dark, 
she seemed taller to me than she was wont at other times to ap- 
pear, and I recollected to have heard that all the race of nixies 
and elves are noticeably increased in height as night approaches. 
She rushed as usual into my arms, but I could not with a right 
glad heart press her to my burdened breast. 

“My darling,” she said, “I feel too well by your reception, 
what, alas! I know already. You have seen me in the interval: 
you are informed of the situation in which I find myself at 
certain periods. Your happiness and mine is thereby interrupted, 
nay, is on the point of being utterly annihilated. I must leave 
you, and know not whether I shall ever see you again.” 

Her presence, the grace with which she spoke, immediately 
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banished almost every remembance of that vision that even 
before had only hovered over me like a dream. I caught her 
quickly in my arms, convinced her of my passion, assured her 
of my innocence, told her the accidental occasion of my dis- 
covery; enough, I did enough to make her seem pacified, and 
try to pacify me. 

“Put yourself to a strict proof,” said she, “as to whether this 
discovery has not been injurious to your love, whether you can 
forget that I live with you in a twofold form, whether the 
diminution of my person will not also diminish your affection.” 

I looked at her; she was fairer than ever; and I thought to 
myself, “Is it then so great a misfortune to own a wife who 
from time to time becomes a dwarf, so that she can be carried 
about in a case? Would it not be much worse if she became a 
giantess, and put her husband into the box?” My cheerfulness 
had come back; I would not have let her go away for every- 
thing in the world. 

“Sweetheart,” I replied, “let us abide and be as we have been! 
Could we two be better off? Consult your own convenience, and 
I promise you to carry the case but so much the more carefully. 
How should the prettiest thing that I have seen in my whole life 
make a bad impression upon me? How happy would lovers be 
could they but possess such miniature pictures! And, after all, 
it was only such a picture, a little deception of conjuring. You 
are testing and teasing me; but you shall see how I will behave.” 

“The matter is more serious than you think,” said the fair 
one; “meawhile I am right well content that you make light of 
it; for it may still have the happiest consequences for both of us. 
I will rely upon you, and for my part do what is possible; only 
promise me never to think of this discovery reproachfully. To 
this I add most earnestly one more request, beware of wine and 
of anger more than ever!” 

I promised what she begged. I would have gone on promising 
anything and everything; yet she herself changed the conversa- 
tion, and all went on smoothly as before. We had no reason to 
alter our place of residence; the town was large, and the society 
of many sorts; the time of year gave occasion for many rural 
and garden entertainments. 

In all such amusements my wife was very much in request; 
nay, eagerly sought after by men and by women. A kindly and 
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engaging manner, combined with a certain dignity, gained her 
the love and respect of every one. In addition to this she played 
splendidly on the lute, and sang to it as well, and all social eve- 
nings must needs be made complete by the aid of her talent. 

I desire but to confess that I have never been able to make 
much of music; nay, it rather had an unpleasant effect upon me. 
My fair one, who had soon noticed this in me, consequently 
never sought, when we were alone, to divert me in this way. 
On that account she seemed to indemnify herself in society, 
where she generally found a crowd of admirers. 

And now, why should I deny it? Our last conversation, in 
spite of my very good intentions, had yet not been sufficient to 
dismiss the matter entirely. Rather had it attuned most strangely 
my whole mode of feeling, without my having been perfectly 
conscious of it. So one evening, at a large party, my smothered 
ill-humor broke loose, and therefrom ensued for me the most 
disadvantageous consequences. 

When I think over it properly, I loved my fair one much less 
after the discovery, and now—what had never occurred to me 
before—I was getting jealous about her. This evening, at the 
supper-table, where we were sitting diametrically opposite to 
each other at a considerable distance, I found myself very well 
eff with my two neighbors, a couple of ladies, who had appeared 
very charming to me for some time. Amid jesting and senti- 
mental talk the wine was not spared. In the meanwhile, on the 
other side, a pair of musical amateurs had prevailed on my wife, 
and contrived to encourage and lead on the company to singing 
both solo and in chorus. This put me in an ill-humor. The two 
amateurs seem importunate; the singing made me irritable, and 
when a verse or solo was demanded from me as well, I became 
really indignant, emptied my glass, and set it roughly down. 

My neighbor’s tact soon made me feel soothed again, but it 
is a bad case for anger if it has once made a start. I simmered 
away in secret, although everything ought to have disposed me to 
pleasure and to complaisance. On the contrary, I only grew still 
more ill-tempered when a lute was brought, and my fair one ac- 
companied her song, to the astonishment of everyone else. As 
ill-luck would have it, a general silence was requested. So I 
was not to be allowed to talk any more; and the sounds set my 
teeth on edge. Was it wonderful, then, that the smallest spark 
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at last set light to the mine? 

The songsters had just ended a song amidst the greatest ap- 
proval, when she looked across toward me, and in truth with a 
right loving look. Unhappily the glance did not penetrate within 
me. She noticed that I gulped down a cup of wine, and filled 
up another. With her right-hand forefinger she made a sign of 
affectionate threatening. 

“Remember that it is wine,” she said, only loud enough for 
me to hear it. 

“Water is for nixies!” I exclaimed. 

“Ladies,” said she to my neighbors, “crown the cup with every 
grace, that it be not so often empty.” 

“You surely will not let yourself be domineered over?” said 
one of them to me. 

“What ails the imp?” I exclaimed, gesticulating more wildly, 
and thereby upsetting the cup. 

“Tt is not little that is overthrown,” cried the wondrous 
beauty, striking the strings as if to attract the attention of the 
company from this interruption to herself again. In this she 
actually succeeded; the more so, as she stood up, but only as if 
she wished to play with more convenience to herself, and con- 
tinued her prelude. 

As soon as I saw the red wine streaming over the table cloth 
I came to my senses. I saw how great a fault I had committed, 
and was cut to the very heart. For the first time the music spoke 
to me. The first stanza that she sang was a kindly farewell to 
the company, whilst as yet they could still feel that they were 
together. With the next stanza the party seemed as it were to 
be scattered asunder; each individual felt himself solitary, sepa- 
rated, no one imagined himself to be any longer present. But 
what should I say of the last stanza? It was addressed to me 
alone: the voice of injured love bidding farewell to ill temper and 
presumption. 

Mutely I led her home, expecting naught pleasant for myself. 
Yet scarcely had we reached our room than she proved to be 
in the highest degree kind and amiable, nay, even roguish, mak- 
ing me the happiest of men. 

The next morning, being completely consoled and full of affec- 
tion, I said, “You have so often sung, when challenged to it by 
good company, for instance, that touching farewell-song yester- 
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day evening: sing now, too, for love of me, only this once, a 
pretty, lively welcome at this morning hour, so that we may be as 
if we were learning to know each other for the first time!” 

“That I may not do, my friend,” she replied, with seriousness ; 
“the song of yesterday evening referred to our parting, which 
must now take place forthwith; for I can tell you only that the 
violence done to your word and oath has the evilest consequences 
for us both: you scoff away a great gift of fortune, and I, too, 
must forego my dearest wishes.” 

When, hereupon, I was urgent with her, and begged that she 
would explain herself more clearly, she replied, “That, alas, I 
can easily do, for at all events there is an end of my remaining 
with you. Hear, then, what I would rather have concealed from 
you to the last moments! The form in which you beheld me in 
the box is in reality innate and natural to me, for I am of the race 
of King Eckwald, the mighty prince of the dwarfs, of whom 
authentic history tells so much. Our people are still, as of old, 
active and industrious, and for that reason also easy to govern. 
But you must not suppose that the dwarfs have remained behind- 
hand in their labors. Else would swords, which followed the 
enemy when they were thrown after him, invisible and secretly 
binding fetters, impenetrable shields and the like, be their most 
famous productions; but now they busy themselves especially 
with articles of convenience and of adornment, and surpass 
therein all other people of the earth. You would be astonished if 
you were to walk through our workshops and warehouses. This 
would be—this would all be well now, were it not that, with the 
whole nation in general, but chiefly with the royal family, a 
special circumstance came into play.” 

As she remained silent for a moment, I entreated her for 
further discloseure of these marvellous secrets, which she forth- 
with conceded to me. 

“Tt is well known,” she said, “that God, as soon as he had 
created the world, and the whole earth was dry, and mountains 
stood there mighty and glorious—God, I say, forthwith created, 
before anything else, the dwarfs, in order that there might also 
be rational beings, who in their burrows and clefts might marvel 
at and adore His wonders in the inner parts of the earth. Further- 
more, it is known that this little race later became lifted up, and 
aspired to gain for themselves the dominion of the earth, where- 
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fore God then created dragons in order to drive the dwarfs back 
in to the mountains. But since the dragons themselves were wont 
to make their nests in the great holes and caverns, and there to 
live, many of them, too, spitting fire, and working much other 
devastation, the dwarfs were thus reduced to great straits and 
distress, so much so, that no longer knowing where to come or 
go, they therefore very humbly and imploringly turned them- 
selves to God the Lord, and called to Him in prayer that He 
would bring to naught again this unclean breed of dragons. But 
although in His wisdom He could not determine to destroy His 
own creatures, yet the dire need of the poor dwarfs so went to 
His heart, that He immediately created the giants, who were to 
fight the dragons, and if not root them out, at least diminish their 
number. 

“But no sooner had the giants pretty well done with the 
dragons, then pride and arrogance arose forthwith within them, 
and in consequence they perpetrated much evil, especially towards 
the poor dwarfs, who in their distress turned themselves again 
to the Lord: He thereupon in the power of His might created 
knights who were to fight the giants and dragons and live on 
good terms with the dwarfs. With this the work of creation 
was completed in this direction, and it has come to pass that 
henceforth giants and dragons as well as knights and dwarfs 
have always managed to co-exist. Whereby you may see, my 
friend, that we belong to the oldest race in the world, which is 
certainly to our honor, but which also carries with it great dis- 
advantages. 

“For since nothing can last for ever in the world, but every- 
thing that has once been great, must become small and decrease, 
we, too, are in this case, that since the creation of the world we 
have always been decreasing and getting smaller, and above all 
the others the royal family, which, on account of the purity of 
its blood, is the first to be subjected to this destiny. On this 
account our wise instructors have many years ago devised this 
expedient, that from time to time a princess of the royal house 
is sent out into the world to wed herself with some honorable 
knight, in order that the race of dwarfs may be again invigorated, 
and saved from total ruin.” 

Whilst my fair one uttered these words with thorough sim- 
plicity, I looked at her with misgiving, for it seemed as if she 
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had a wish to impose upon me. As far as her pretty pedigree 
was concerned I had no further doubt, but that she had got hold 
of me in place of a knight, this caused me some mistrust, inas- 
much as I know myself too well to think of supposing that my 
forefathers were created directly by God. 

I concealed my wonder and doubt, and asked her kindly, “But 
tell me, my dear child, how do you attain to this tall and shapely 
form? for I know few women that can be compared with you 
in fineness of figure.” 

“That you shall hear,” replied my fair one. “It has been handed 
down for ages in the council of the dwarf-king that-we should 
beware of taking this extraordinary step as long as possible— 
which indeed I find quite natural and proper. There would prob- 
ably have still been much hesitation about sending out a princess 
into the world again, if my younger brother had not been brought 
into the world so small, that the nurses actually lost him out of his 
swaddling clothes and no one knows whither he has gone. At 
this occurrence, altogether unknown in the annals of the dwarf 
realm, the wise men were assembled, and without further parley 
the resolution was taken to send me out to look for a husband.” 

“The resolution!” I exclaimed; “this is all very fine; you may 
take a resolution, you make come to a determination; but to give 
~ a dwarf this form divine, how did your wise men bring that 
about °” 

“This was already provided for by our ancestors,” she said. 
“In the royal treasury lay an immense gold fingering. I speak 
of it now as it appeared to me when it was formerly shown to 
me as a child, in its place; for it is the same that I have here on 
my finger. And now the following process was gone through. 

“T was informed of all that awaited me, and was instructed as 
to what I was to do and not to do. A magnificent palace, after 
the pattern of my parents’ favorite summer-residence, was made 
ready—a main building, sidewings, and everything that one can 
but wish for. It stood at the entrance of a great rocky ravine, 
which it adorned to the utmost. On the appointed day the court 
withdrew thither, with me and my parents. The army was re- 
viewed, and four and twenty priests, not without difficulty, bore 
the wondrous ring upon a costly barrow. It was laid upon the 
threshold of the building just inside where one would step. Many 
ceremonies were gone through, and after a heartfelt farewell, I 
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advanced to the work. I stepped up to it, laid my hand upon the 
ring, and forthwith began visibly to increase. In a few moments 
I had reached my present stature, whereupon I straightway put 
the ring upon my finger. Then, on the instant, windows, door 
and gates closed up, the side-wings drew back into the main 
building: in place of the palace, stood a small box beside me, 
which I at once lifted up, and carried with me, not without a 
pleasant feeling in being so large and so strong, though still, it is 
true, a dwarf compared with trees and mountains, with streams 
and tracts of land, but yet to all intents a giant compared with 
grass and herbs, but especially with the ants, with whom we 
dwarfs are not always on good terms, and by whom consequently 
we are often annoyed. 

“How I fared on my pilgrimage, before I met you—of this I 
might have a good deal to tell. Enough, I tried many, but no one 
else but you seemed to me worthy to renovate and perpetuate the 
line of the pricely Eckwald.” 

During all these communications my head kept wagging, 
though I did not actually shake it. I put various questions, to 
which however I obtained no particular answer ; but rather learnt, 
to my very great sorrow, that after what had happened she must 
of necessity return to her parents. She hoped, indeed, to come 
back to me, but at present she must inevitably present herself, 
since otherwise all would be lost for her as well as for me. The 
purses would soon leave off paying, and all sorts of other conse- 
quences would ensue therefrom. 

When I heard that our money might run out, I enquired no 
further what else might happen. I shrugged my shoulders and 
said nothing, and she seemed to understand me. 

We packed up together and took our seats in the carriage, 
with the box opposite to us, in which however I could not yet 
see anything like a palace. And so we went on for several stages. 
Post-money and drink-money were readily and liberally paid 
from the pockets on the right hand and left, till we came at last 
to a hilly district, and we had scarcely alighted than my fair one 
walked on in front and I followed at her bidding with the box. 
She led me along a tolerably steep path to a narrow plot of mead- 
ow-land, through which a clear brook partly rushed down and 
partly meandered at a quiet pace. There she pointed out to me 
a raised level plot, bade me set down the box and said “Farewell, 
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you will easily find the way back. Think of me; I hope to see 
you again.” 

At this moment I felt as if I could not leave her. She was just 
then in one of her good days again, or if you will, her good hours. 
To be with so lovable a being on the verdant carpet amidst grass 
and flowers, concealed by rocks, lulled by the rill, what heart 
could have remained unmoved? I could have seized her hand, 
clasped her in my arms, but she pressed me back, and threatened 
me, though still lovingly enough, with great peril if I did not 
straightway withdraw. 

“Is there then no possibility,” I exclaimed, “of my staying with 
you, of your being able to keep me with you?” 

I accompanied these words with gestures and tones so full of 
sorrow that she seemed touched, and after a little thought ad- 
mitted to me that a continuance of our union was not utterly im- 
possible. Who was happier than I? My importunity, which grew 
more and more urgent, at last obliged her to say the word, and 
disclose to me, that if I would make up my mind to become, 
together with her, as small as I had already seen her, I could 
even now stay with her, and enter with her into her dwelling, 
her kingdom, and her family. This plan did not altogether please 
me. Yet I could not all at this moment tear myself away from 
- her, and having now for a long time been accustomed to the mar- 
velous, and being bound to a speedy resolution, I agreed, and 
said that she might do what she liked with me. 

I had forthwith to hold out the little finger of my right hand; 
she set her own against it, with her left hand drew the gold ring 
quite gently off, and let it slide on to my finger. This was scarcely 
done than I felt a severe pain in the finger; the ring contracted 
and tortured me horribly. I gave a loud scream, and involun- 
tarily gazed around me for my beautiful one, who, however, had 
disappeared. What my state of mind was in the meantime I could 
find no words to express, nor does aught remain for me to say 
but that I very soon found myself in diminutive form, close by 
my fair one in a forest of grass-blades. The delight of meeting 
again after a short and yet so strange a separation, or if you will, 
a reunion without separation, transcends all conception. I fell 
upon her neck: she returned my caresses, and the little couple 


felt as happy as the big one. ; 
With some trouble we now proceeded to climb up a hill, for 
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the sward had become for us an almost impenetrable forest. Yet 
at last we reached a clear space, and how astounded was I to 
see there a large barred and bolted pile, which, however, I was 
soon forced to recognize as the box in the condition in which I 
had set it down. 

“Go, dear friend, and only knock with the ring. You will see 
wonders,” said my beloved. 

I went up to it, and had hardly knocked when I really witnessed 
the greatest marvel. Two side-wings came forward, and at the 
same time, like scales and chips, down fell sundry portions, 
whereupon doors, windows, arcades and all that pertains to a 
complete palace, came all at once to view. 

Any one who has seen one of Rontgens’ ingenious writing- 
tables, in which, by one pull, a number of catches and strings 
come into play, and desk, writing materials, letter-drawers, and 
money-drawers are brought out all at once or soon after each 
other, will be able to form some idea of the unfolding of this 
palace into which my sweet conductress now introduced me. In 
the principal saloon I at once recognized the chimney that I had 
formerly seen from above, and the seat upon which she sat. And 
when I looked above my head I fancied that I actually still saw 
something of the rift in the dome through which I had looked in. 
I spare you a description of the rest: enough, all was spacious, 
costly and tasteful. I had scarcely recovered from my astonish- 
ment, when I heard in the distance a military band. My lovely 
half jumped for joy, and informed me with delight of the ap- 
proach of her royal father. We stepped out to the entrance and 
looked as a brilliant procession defiled out of a beautiful rocky 
chasm. Soldiers, servants, household officials, and a brilliant array 
of courtiers followed one behind the other. Finally we beheld 
a gilded crowd and in it the king himself. When the whole pro- 
cession was drawn up in front of the palace the king came for- 
ward with his most select retinue. His loving daughter ran te 
meet him, dragging me with her; we threw ourselves at his feet; 
he raised me very graciously, and only when I came to stand in 
front of him did I notice that in this miniature world I was 
actually the most considerable in stature. We walked together 
towards the palace, when the king, in the presence of his whole 
court, and in a studied speech, in which he expressed his aston- 
ishment at finding us here, was pleased to bid me welcome, ac- 
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knowledged me as his son-in-law, and fixed the nuptial ceremony 
for the next day. 

In what a terrible state of mind was I, when I heard marriage 
spoken of! for I had hitherto dreaded this, almost more than 
music itself, which otherwise seemed to me the most hateful 
thing upon earth. “People that make music,” I was accustomed 
to say, “at least fancy that they are at one with each other, and 
working in unison, for when they have been tuning-up, and 
rending our ears with all sorts of discords long enough, they 
fancy, safely and surely, that the matter is now simplified, and 
that one instrument accords exactly with another. Even the direc- 
tor is under this happy delusion, and now they set off merrily, 
whilst for the rest of us our ears keep on tingling. In the wedded 
state, on the other hand, even this is not the case: for although 
it is only a duet, and one would think that two voices, nay two 
instruments, must be able to be brought into some sort of tune, 
yet this seldom happens: for if the husband emits one note, the 
wife immediately takes a higher one, and the husband a higher 
again; then it passes from the chamber-pitch to the choral, and 
so on, higher and higher, so that at last even wind instruments 
cannot keep up with it, and thus, seeing that harmonic music 
continues hateful to me, it is still less to be supposed that I 
should endure the unharmonic.” 

Of all the festivities in which the day was spent I need not 
and cannot say anything, for I took little heed of them. The 
sumptuous food, the delicious wine, everything was distasteful 
to me: I was thinking and considering what I should do. And yet 
there was not much to be thought of. When night came, I made 
up my mind, without more ado, to get up and go away and hide 
myself somewhere or other. Accordingly I got safely to a crevice 
in the rock into which I squeezed and concealed myself as well as 
possible. My first anxiety after this was to get the unlucky ring 
from off my finger, but in this I was by no means successful ; 
rather I was compelled to feel that it always got tighter as soon 
as I attempted to draw it off, causing me to endure acute pains, 
which, however, abated as soon as I desisted from my intention. 

Early in the morning I woke up—for my little body had slept 
very well—and was just going to look a little further about me, 
when it began to rain, as it almost seemed, upon me. For some- 
thing fell down in large quantities like sand or grit through grass, 
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leaves, and flowers; but how horrified I was, when the whole 
place round about me seemed to be alive, and an innumerable 
host of ants rushed down upon me. No sooner did they perceive 
me, than they attacked me on all sides, and although I defended 
myself vigorously and bravely enough, they at last so over- 
whelmed, pinched, and pricked me, that I was glad when I heard 
a demand that I should surrender. I, in fact, did surrender on the 
spot, whereupon an ant of remarkable size approached me with 
politeness, nay, with reverence, and even recommended himself to 
my favor. I learned that the ants were allies of my father-in-law, 
and that he had summoned them to his aid in the present emer- 
gency, and enjoined them to fetch me back. Little as I was, I 
was now in the hands of creatures still less. I had now to look 
forward to the wedding, and must needs thank God if my father- 
in-law were not enraged, and my fair one become vexed. 

Let me pass over in silence all the ceremonies : enough, we were 
married; yet merrily and gaily as the time passed with us, there 
were nevertheless some lonely hours, when one is led to reflection ; 
and something happened to me which had never happened before. 
What it was and how it happened you shall hear. 

Everything about me was completely proportioned to my pres- 
ent shape and to my requirements; the bottles and glasses were 
well adapted to a small drinker, nay, if you will, in accordance 
with a better standard than ours. To my small gums the dainty 
mouthfuls had an excellent flavor; a kiss from the little mouth 
of my wife was the most enchanting thing in the world, and I 
do not deny that novelty made all these circumstances in the 
highest degree pleasing. Yet at the same time I had unhappily 
not forgotten my former state of existence. I felt within me a 
measure of former greatess, which made me restless and un- 
happy. Now for the first time I saw what the philosophers mean 
with their ideals, wherewith mankind are said to be so plagued. 
I had an ideal of myself, and often appeared to myself in dreams 
as a giant. Enough; the wife, the ring, the diminutive form, 
and so many other bonds, made me thoroughly and completely 
miserable, so that I began to think seriously of my deliverance. 

As I was persuaded that the whole magic lay in the ring, I 
determined to file it off. Accordingly I borrowed some files from 
the court jeweler. Fortunately I was left-handed, and had never 
in my life done anything in a right-handed way. I kept bravely 
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at the work, which was no trifle, for the golden circle, thin as it 
appeared, had grown thicker, in proportion, as it had contracted 
from its former size. All leisure hours I devoted, unobserved, to 
this task, and was wise enough, when the metal was nearly filed 
through, to step outside the door. This was well advised, for all 
at once the golden hoop sprang forcibly from my finger, and my 
figure shot upwards with such violence, that I fancied I really 
struck the sky, and in any case would have broken through the 
dome of our summer palace, nay, would have destroyed the entire 
pavilion with my rude clumsiness. 

So there I stood again, certainly so much the bigger, but, as I 
considered, also much more foolish and helpless. And when I re- 
covered from my stupefaction, I saw lying near me the case, 
which I found tolerably heavy when I lifted it up, and took the 
foot-path downwards to the post-house, where I immediately 
ordered horses and set forth. On the way, I presently made trial 
of the pockets on both sides. In-tead of money, which seemed to 
be exhausted, I found a little key: it belonged to the box, in which 
I found a moderate reserve fund. As long as this held out, I 
made use of the carriage, then this was sold to allow of my 
going on by the diligence; at length I cast away the box, for I 
kept thinking that it ought to fill itself once more; and so finally, 
_ though by a considerable circuit, I came back to the chimney- 
corner and the cook, where you first made my acquaintance. 
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THE GODS IN EXILE 


CREADY in my earliest writings I broached the idea from 

which the following narrative has sprung. I refer to that 
metamorphosis into demons which the Greek-Roman gods under- 
went when Christianity achieved supreme control of the world. 
The superstition of the people ascribed to those gods a real but 
cursed existence, coinciding entirely in this respect with the 
teachings of the Church. The latter by no means declared the © 
ancient gods to be myths, inventions of falsehood and error, as 
did the philosophers, but held them to be evil spirits, who 
through the victory of Christ had been hurled from the summit 
of their power, and now dragged along their miserable exis- 
tences in the obscurity of dismantled temples or in enchanted 
groves, and by their diabolic arts, through lust and beauty, 
particularly through dancing and singing, lured to apostasy 
unsteadfast Christians who had lost their way in the forest... I 
desire briefly to remind the reader that the perplexities into which 
the ancient gods fell at the time of the final triumph of Chris- 
tendom—that is, in the third century—offer striking analogies 
to former sorrowful events in their god-lives; for they found 
themselves plunged into the same sad predicament in which 
they had once before been placed in that most ancient time, in 
that revolutionary epoch when the Titans broke loose from their 
confinement in Orcus and, piling Pelion on Ossa, scaled high 
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Olympus. At that time the poor gods were compelled to flee 
ignominiously and conceal themselves under various disguises 
on earth. Most of them repaired to Egypt, where, as is well 
known, for greater safety they assumed the forms of animals. 
And in a like manner, when the true Lord of the universe planted 
the banner of the cross on the heavenly heights, and those 
iconoclastic zealots, the monks, hunted down the gods with fire 
and malediction and razed their temples, then these unfortunate 
heathen divinities were again compelled to take to flight, seek- 
ing safety under the most varied disguises and in the most re- 
tired hiding-places. Many of these poor refugees, deprived of 
shelter and ambrosia, were now forced to work at some plebeian 
trade in order to earn a livelihood. Under these circumstances 
several, whose shrines had been confiscated, became wood- 
choppers and day-laborers in Germany, and were compelled to 
drink beer instead of nectar. It appears that Apollo was reduced 
to this dire plight, and stooped so low as to accept service with 
cattle-breeders, and as once before he had tended the cows of 
Admetus so lived he now as a shepherd in Lower Austria. Here, 
however, he aroused suspicion through the marvelous sweetness 
of his singing, and, being recognized by a learned monk as one 
of the ancient magic-working heathen gods, he was delivered 
over to the ecclesiastical courts. On the rack he confessed that 
“he was the god Apollo. Before his execution he begged that 
he might be permitted for the last time to play the zither and sing 
to its accompaniment. But he played so touchingly and sang so 
enchantingly, and was so handsome in face and form, that all 
the women wept; yea, many of them afterwards sickened from 
excess of emotion; and, under the impression that he was a 
vampire, it was, after some lapse of time, decided, to remove 
his body from the grave and impale it on a stake, this being con- 
sidered an approved recipe, certain to effect the cure of the 
invalid women; but the grave was found empty! 

I have but little to communicate concerning the fate of Mars, 
the ancient god of war. I am not disinclined to believe that 
during the feudal ages he availed himself of the then prevailing 
doctrine that might makes right. Lank Schimmelpennig, nephew 
of the executioner of Minster, once met Mars at Bologna and 
conversed with him. Shortly before, he had served as a peasant 
under Frondsberg, and was present at the storming of Rome. 
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Bitter thoughts must have filled his breast when he saw his 
ancient, favorite city, and the temples wherein he and his brother 
gods had been so revered, now ignominiously laid waste. 

Better than either Mars or Apollo fared the god Bacchus at 
the great stampede, and the legends relate the following. Tyrol 
abounds with large lakes, which are surrounded by dense forests, 
whose magnificent proportions and lofty branches are mirrored in 
the blue waters. The waters mummur and the trees rustle so 
mysteriously that a strange sensation of awe steals over the sol- 
itary wanderer. On the bank of such a lake stood the hut of a 
young fisherman, who earned his livehood by fishing and by 
ferrying travelers across the lake. He had a large boat, that was 
fastened to the trunk of an old tree not far distant from his 
dwelling. Here he lived all alone. Once, about the time of the 
autumnal equinoxes, verging towards midnight, he heard a knock 
at his window, and on opening the door he beheld three monks, 
who had their faces muffled in their cowls and seemed to be in 
great haste. One of them hurriedly asked for the loan of the 
boat, promising to return it within a few hours. As they were 
three to one, a refusal was out of the question: so he unfastened 
the boat, and, while the monks embarked and sailed away, he 
returned to his hut and retired to rest. With the facility of youth, 
he soon fell asleep; but after a few hours he was awakened by 
the return of the monks. As he approached them, one of them 
pressed a silver coin into his hand in payment of the fare, and 
then all three hurried hastily away. At the touch of the monk’s 
hand the fisherman shivered as with cold; but this was not 
caused by the night air. A peculiarly chilling sensation 
passed through his limbs, and his heart seemed almost 
frozen: the fingers of the monk were cold as ice. For a 
few days this circumstance constantly haunted the fisherman’s 
mind; but youth will eventually shake off the influence of the 
mysterious, and the fisherman thought no more of the occurrence 
until the following year, when, again just at the time of the 
autumnal equinoxes, again at midnight, there was a knock at the 
window of the hut, and again the three monks appeared, demand- 
ing the boat. The fisherman delivered up his boat with less 
anxiety than on the previous occasion: but when after a few 
hours they returned, and the one monk again hastily pressed a 
coin into his hand, shuddering, he again felt the touch of the 
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icy cold fingers. This occurrence was repeated every year at 
the same period and in the same manner ; and finally, as the 
seventh anniversary drew near, an irresistible curiosity seized 
upon the fisherman to learn, at all costs, the secret that was con- 
cealed under the three cowls. He piled a mass of nets into the 
boat, so as to form a hiding place into which he could slip while 
the monks were preparing to embark. The mysterious monks 
came at the accustomed time, and the fisherman succeeded in 
hiding himself under the nets unobserved. To his astonishment, 
the voyage lasted but a few minutes, whereas it usually took him 
over an hour to reach the opposite shore. And greater yet was his 
surprise when here, in a locality with which he had been quite 
familiar, he beheld a wide forest-glade which he had never be- 
fore seen, and which was covered with flowers that, to him, were 
of an entirely new species. The trees were decorated with in- 
numerable lamps, and vases filled with blazing rosin stood on 
high pedestals ; these, combined with the light of the moon, which 
shone brightly over all, enabled the fisherman to see all that took 
place as distinctly as if it had been mid-day. The glade swarmed 
with many hundreds of young men and women, most of them 
beautiful as pictures, although their faces were all as white as 
marble, and this circumstance, together with their apparel, which 
- consisted of girded tunics trimmed with purple cord, gave them 
the appearance of wandering statues. The women wore on their 
heads wreaths of vine leaves, either naturally or artificially 
wrought of gold and silver, and their hair was partly plaited over 
the brow into the shape of a crown, and partly fell in disheveled 
ringlets down the back. The young men also wore on their heads 
wreaths of vine leaves. Both men and women, swinging in their 
hands golden staffs covered with the foliage of the vine, hastened 
jubilantly to greet the new comers. One of the latter threw aside 
his monkish garb, revealing a repulsive, libidinous face, 
with pointed goat-ears. He was an impertinent looking fel- 
low, and the nude exterior was a most disgusting exhibi- 
tion. The second monk also disrobed, and there came to view 
a stark-naked big-bellied fellow, whose bald pate the mischiev- 
ous women crowned with a wreath of roses. The faces of the 
two monks, like those of the rest of the assemblage, were white 
as snow; and white as snow was also the face of the third monk, 
who laughingly brushed the cowl from his head. As he unbound 
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the girdle of his monkish dress, and with a gesture of disgust 
flung off from him the sacred but dirty garments, together with 
the crucifix and rosary, lo! there stood a marvelously beautiful 
youth, robed in a radiant, diamond-spangled tunic. Naught 
marred the perfect symmetry of his figure, save that the rounded 
hips and slender waist were almost feminine in their proportions. 
Then, too, his delicately-curved lips and soft, mobile features 
gave him a somewhat effeminate appearance ; but all this was re- 
deemed by a certain daring, heroic, almost reckless expression 
of his countenance. The women caressed him with wild enthus- 
iasm, placed an ivy-wreath upon his head, and threw a magnifi- 
cent leopard skin over his shoulders. At this moment came 
swiftly dashing along, drawn by two lions, a golden two-wheeled 
triumphal chariot. Majestically, yet with a merry glance, the 
youth leaped on the chariot, guiding the wild steeds with purple 
reins, At the right of the chariot strode one of his uncassocked 
companions, whose lewd gestures and unseemly contortions 
seemed to fill the audience with an ecstacy of delight. The second 
comrade, the one with the bald pate and fat paunch, had been 
placed on an ass by the jocund women, and rode at the left of 
the chariot, carrying in his hand a golden drinking cup, which the 
attendants were constantly replenishing with wine. On moved 
the chariot, and behind it whirled the romping, dancing, frolic- 
some, vine-crowned men and women. At the head of the tri- 
umphal procession marched the orchestra: first came a pretty, 
chubby-cheeked youth, playing the double flute; next followed 
a beautiful nymph, clad in a high-girded tunic, strumming the 
jingling tambourine; then an equally-bewitching beauty, with a 
triangle ; next came goat-footed fellows with handsome but lasciv- 
ious faces,—these were the trumpeters, who blew their fanfares 
on curious sea-shells and fantastically-shaped horns; then fol- 
lowed the lute-players. 

But, dear reader, I forget that you are a cultured and well- 
informed reader, and have long ere this comprehended that I 
have been describing a Bacchanalian rout, a Dionysian orgy. 
You have often seen on ancient bas-reliefs, or in the copper en- 
gravings of archeological works, pictures of the triumphal pro- 
cessions held in honor of the god Bacchus; and surely, with your 
cultivated and classic tastes, you would not be frightened even if 
at dead of night, in the depths of a lonely forest, the lovely 
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spectres of such a Bacchanalian procession, together with the 
customary tipsy on-hangers, should appear bodily before your 
eyes. At the most you would only give way to a slight volup- 
tuous creeping of the flesh, to an esthetic shudder, at sight of 
this pale assemblage of graceful phantoms, who have risen from 
their monumental crypts and sarcophaguses, and from their hid- 
ing places amid the ruins of ancient temples, to celebrate once 
more, with sport and merry-making, the triumphal march of the 
godlike Bacchus, the Savior of sensuousness; to dance once 
more the merry dance of heathendom, the can-can of antiquity ; 
yea, to dance it without a vestige of hypocritical drapery; to 
dance it without fear of the interference of the sergent-de-ville 
of a spiritualistic morality; to dance it with the wild abandon 
of the olden time, exulting, boisterous, uproariously jubilant. 
Evoe Bacche! 

But oh, dear reader, the poor fisherman was not, like yourself, 
versed in mythology; he had never made archeological studies ; 
and terror and fear seized upon him when he beheld the Trium- 
phator and his two grotesque acolytes emerge from their monks’ 
apparel. He shuddered at the lewd gestures and contortions of 
the Bacchantes, Fauns, and Satyrs. The latter, with their goats’ 
feet and horns, impressed him as particularly diabolical, and he 
_ regarded the whole assemblage as a congress of spectres and 

demons, who were seeking by their mysterious rite to bring ruin 
on all Christians. His hair stood on end at sight of the reckless 
distortions of a Mznad, who, with disheveled hair and head 
thrown back, balanced herself by the thyrsus. His own brain 
seemed to reel as he saw the Corybantes in mad frenzy piercing 
their own bodies with short swords, seeking voluptuousness in 
pain itself. The soft and tender yet so terrible tones of the music 
seemed to penetrate to his very soul, like a burning, consuming, 
excruciating flame. 

Then sight and hearing forsook the poor fisherman. He darted 
back to the boat, and crept under the nets, with chattering 
teeth and trembling in all his limbs as if Satan already held him 
fast in his clutches. Soon after, the monks also returned to the 
boat and shoved off. When they had reached and disembarked 
at the original starting place, the fisherman managed to escape 
unobserved from his hiding place, so that the monks supposed he 
had merely been behind the willows awaiting their return. One 
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of the monks, as usual, with icy-cold fingers pressed the ferriage 
into the fisherman’s hand, then all three hurried away. 

For the salvation of his own soul, which he believed to be 
endangered, and also to guard other good Christians from ruin, 
the fisherman held himself in duty bound to communicate a full 
account of the mysterious occurrence to the Church authorities ; 
and as the superior of a neighboring Franciscan monastery was 
in great repute as a learned exorcist, the fisherman determined 
to go to him without delay. The rising sun found him on his way 
to the monastery, where with modest demeanor he soon stood be- 
fore his excellency the superior, who received him seated in an 
easy chair in the library, and, with hood drawn closely over his 
face, listened meditatively while the fisherman told his tale of 
horror. When the recital was finished, the superior raised his 
head, and, as the hood fell back, the fisherman, to his great con- 
sternation and dismay, recognized in the superior one of the 
monks who annually sailed over the lake,—the very one, in fact, 
whom he had the previous night seen as a heathen demon riding 
in the golden chariot drawn by lions. It was the same marble- 
white face, the same regular, beautiful features, the same mouth 
with its delicately-curved lips. And those lips now wore a kindly 
smile, and from that mouth now issued the gracious and melo- 
dious words, “Beloved son in Christ, we willingly believe that 
you have spent the night in company of the god Bacchus. Your 
fantastic ghost-story gives ample proof of that. Not that we 
would say aught derogatory of this god; at times he is undoubt- 
edly a care-dispeller, and gladdens the heart of man. But he is 
very dangerous for those who cannot bear much; and to this 
class you seem to belong. We advise you to partake in future 
very sparingly of the golden juice of the grape, and not again 
to trouble the Church authorities with the fantasies of a drunken 
brain. Concerning this last vision of yours you had better keep 
a very quiet tongue in your head; otherwise the strong arm of 
our lay brother the beadle shall measure out to you twenty-five 
lashes, And now, beloved son in Christ, go to the monastery 
kitchen, where brother butler and brother cook will regale you 
with a light repast.” 

_ With this, the reverend father bestowed the customary bene- 
diction on the fisherman, and the latter, dumfounded and bewil- 
dered, marched off to the kitchen. But he almost fell to the earth 
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in affright when here he suddenly came face to face with brother 
cook and brother butler, for, lo! they were the same monks who 
had accompanied the superior on his midnight excursions across 
the lake. He recognized one by his fat paunch and bald head, 
and the other by his lascivious grin and goat-ears. But, mindful 
ofthe warning he had received, he kept quite mum; ‘and only 
“In later years did he relate this strange story. 

Several old* chronicles which contain similar legends locate 
the scene near the city of Speyer, on the Rhine. 

An analogous tradition is extant along the coast of East Fries- 
land. In the latter legend, the ancient conception of the transpor- 
tation of the dead to the realm of Hades is distinctly recognizable. 
In fact, it underlies all those legends. It is true that none of 
them contain any mention of Charon, the steersman of the boat: 
this old fellow seems to have entirely disappeared from the folk- 
lore, and is to be met with only in puppet-shows. But a far more 
notable mythological personage is to be recognized in the so- 
called forwarding agent, or dispatcher, who makes arrangements 
for the transportation of the dead and pays the customary 
passage-money into the hands of the boatman: the latter is gen- 
erally a common fisherman, who officiates as a substitute for 
Charon. Notwithstanding his quaint disguise, the true name of 
this dispatcher may readily be guessed; and I shall therefore 
relate the legend as faithfully as possible. 

The shores of East Friesland:that border on the North Sea 
abound with bays, which are used as harbors and are called fiords. 
On the farthest projecting promontory of land generally stands 
the solitary hut of some fisherman, who lives here with his family, 
peacefully and contentedly. Here nature wears a sad and melan- 
choly aspect. Not even the chirping of a bird is to be heard, 
save now and then the shrill screech of a sea-gull flying up from 
its nest among the sand-hills—an omen of the coming storm. 
The monotonous plashings of the restless sea harmonize with 
the sombre, shifting shadows of the passing clouds. 

Song is hushed on the lips of the human inhabitants of these 
desolate regions, and the strain of a volkslied is never heard. 
The people who live here are an earnest, honest, matter-of-fact 
race, proud of their bold spirit and of the liberties which they 
have inherited from their ancestors. Such a people are not imag- 
inative, and are little given to metaphysical speculations. Fishing 
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is their principal support, added to which is an occasional pit- 
tance of passage-money for transporting some traveler to one 
of the adjacent islands. 

It is said that at a certain period of the year, just at mid-day, 
when the fisherman and his family are seated at table eating 
their noon-day meal, a traveler enters and asks the master of the 
house to vouchsafe him an audience for a few minutes to speak 
with him on a matter of business. The fisherman, after vainly 
inviting the stranger to dine, grants his request, and they both 
step aside to a little table. I shall not describe the personal ap- 
pearance of the stranger in detail, after the tedious manner of 
novel-writers: a brief enumeration of the salient points will 
suffice. He is a little man, advanced in years, but well preserved. 
He is, so to say, a youthful graybeard: plump, but not corpulent ; 
cheeks ruddy as an apple; small eyes, which blink merrily and 
continually. On his powdered little head he wears a three- 
cornered little hat. Under his flaming yellow cloak, with its many 
collars, he wears the old-fashioned dress of a well-to-do Holland 
merchant, such as we see depicted in old portraits—namely, a 
short silk coat of a parrot-green color, a vest embroidered with 
flowers, short black trousers, striped stockings, and shoes orna- 
mented with buckles. The latter are so brightly polished that 
it is hard to understand how the wearer could trudge afoot 
through the slimy mud of the coast and yet keep them so clean. 
His voice is a thin, asthmatic treble, sometimes inclining to be 
rather lachrymose; but the address and bearing of the little man 
are as grave and measured as beseem a Holland merchant. This 
gravity, however, appears to be more assumed than natural, and 
is in marked contrast with the searching, roving, swift-darting 
glances of the eyes, and with the ill-repressed fidgetiness of the 
legs and arms. That the stranger is a Holland merchant is evi- 
denced not only by his apparel, but also by the mercantile exacti- 
tude and caution with which he endeavors to effect as favorable 
a bargain as possible for his employers. He claims to be a for- 
warding agent, and to have received from some of his mercantile 
friends a commission to transport a certain number of souls, as 
many as can find room in an ordinary boat, from the coast of 
East Friesland to the White Island. In fulfillment of this com- 
mission, he adds, he wishes to know if the fisherman will this 
night convey in his boat’ the aforesaid cargo to the aforesaid 
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island; in which case he is authorized to pay the passage-money 
in advance, confidently hoping that in Christian fairness the 
fisherman will make his price very moderate. The Holland mer- 
chant (which term is in fact a pleonasm, since every Hollander 
is a merchant) makes this proposition with the utmost nonchal- 
ance, as if it referred to a cargo of cheese, and not to the souls 
of the dead. The fisherman is startled at the word “souls,” and 
a cold chill creeps down his back, for he immediately compre- 
hends that the souls of the dead are here meant, and that the 
stranger is none other than the phantom Dutchman, who has 
already intrusted several of his fellow-fishermen with the trans- 
portation of the souls of the dead, and paid them well for it, too. 

These East Frieslanders are, as I have already remarked, a 
brave, healthy, practical people; in them is lacking that morbid 
imagination which makes us so impressible to the ghostly and 
supernatural. Our fisherman’s weird dismay lasts but a moment; 
suppressing the uncanny sensation that is stealing over him, he 
soon regains his composure, and, intent on securing as high a 
sum as possible, he assumes an air of supreme indifference. But 
after a little chaffering the two come to an understanding, and 
shake hands to seal the bargain. The Hollander draws forth a 
dirty leather pouch, filled entirely with little silver pennies of the 
smallest denomination ever coined in Holland, and in these tiny 
“ coins counts out the whole amount of the fare. With instructions 
to the fisherman to be ready with his boat at the appointed place 
about the midnight hour when the moon shall become visible, the 
Hollander takes leave of the whole family, and, declining their 
repeated invitations to dine, the grave little figure, dignified as 
ever, trips lightly away. 

At the time agreed upon, the fisherman appears at the appointed 
place. At first the boat is rocked lightly to and fro by the waves$ 
but by the time the full moon has risen above the horizon the: 
fisherman notices that his bark is less easily swayed, and so it 
gradually sinks deeper and deeper in the stream, until finally the 
water comes within a hand’s breadth of the boat’s bow. This 
circumstance apprises him that his passengers, the souls, are 
now aboard, and he pushes off from shore with his cargo. Al- 
though he strains his eyes to the utmost, he can distinguish noth- 
ing but a few vapory streaks that seem to be swayed hither and 
thither and to intermingle with one another, but assume no 
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definite forms. Listen intently as he may, he hears nothing but 
an indescribably-faint chirping and rustling. Only now and then 
a sea-gull with a shrill scream flies swiftly over his head; or 
near him a fish leaps up from out the stream, and for a moment 
stares at him with a vacuous look. The night-winds sigh, and 
the sea-breezes grow more chilly. Everywhere only water, moon- 
light, and silence! and silent as all around him is the fisherman, 
who finally reaches the White Island and moors his boat. He 
sees no one on the strand, but he hears a shrill, asthmatic, wheezy, 
lachrymose voice, which he recognizes as that of the Hollander. 
The latter seems 1o be reading off a list of proper names, with a 
peculiar, monotonous intonation, as if rehearsing a roll-call. 
Among the names are some which are known to the fisherman as 
belonging to persons who have died that year. During the read- 
ing of the list, the boat is evidently being gradually lightened of 
its load, and as soon as the last name is called it rises suddenly 
and floats freely, although but a moment before it was deeply 
imbedded in the sand of the sea-shore. To the fisherman this is 
a token that his cargo has been properly delivered, and he rows 
composedly back to his wife and child, to his beloved home on 
the fiord. 

Notwithstanding the clever disguise, I have ventured to guess 
who the important mythological personage is that figures in 
this tradition. It is none other than the god Mercury, Hermes 
Psychopompos, the whilom conductor of the dead to Hades. 
Verily, under the shabby and prosaic garb of a tradesman is 
concealed the youthful and most accomplished god of heathen- 
dom, the cunning son of Maia. On his little three-cornered hat 
not the slightest tuft of a feather is to be seen which might remind 
the beholder of the winged cap, and the clumsy shoes with steel 
buckles fail to give the least hint of the winged sandals. This 
grave and heavy Dutch lead is quite different from the mobile 
quicksilver, from which the god derived his very name. But 
the contrast is so extremely striking as to betray his design, which 
is the more effectually to disguise himself. Perhaps this mask 
was not chosen out of mere caprice. Mercury was, as is well 
known, the patron god of thieves and merchants, and, in all prob- 
ability, in choosing a disguise that should conceal him, and a 
trade by which to earn his livelihood, he took into consideration 
his talents and antecedents. 
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And thus it came to pass that the shrewdest and most cun- 
ning of the gods became a merchant, and, to adapt himself 
most thoroughly to his réle, became the ne plus ultra of mer- 
chants—a Holland merchant. His long practice in the olden 
time as Psychopompos, as conveyor of the dead to Hades, marks 
him out as particularly fitted to conduct the transportation of the 
souls of the dead to the White Island, in the manner just 
described. 

The White Island is occasionally also called Brea, or Britannia. 
Does this perhaps refer to white Albion, to the chalky cliffs of 
the English coast? It were a very humorous idea to designate 
England as the land of the dead, as the Plutonian realm, as hell. 
In sooth, by many a traveler England is so regarded. 

In my essay on the Faust legend I discussed at full length the 
popular superstition concerning Pluto and his dominion. I showed 
how the realm of shadows was transmogrified into hell, and how 
its sable ruler became more and more diabolical and finally came 
to be Satan. Neither Pluto, god of the nether regions, nor his 
brother, Neptune, god of the sea, emigrated like the other gods. 
Even after the final triumph of Christendom they remained in 
_their domains, their respective elements. No matter what silly 
fables concerning him were invented here above on earth, old 
Pluto sat by his Proserpine, warm and cozy down below. 

But Neptune underwent less of a metamorphosis than did his 
brother Pluto, and neither church-bell chimes nor organ-strains 
could offend his ears in the depths of old ocean, where he sat 
contentedly by the side of his white-bosomed wife, Amphitrite, 
surrounded by his court of dripping nereids and tritons. Only 
now and then, when a young sailor crossed the equator, he would 
dart up from the briny deep, in his hand brandishing the trident, 
his head crowned with sea-weed, and his flowing, silvery beard 
reaching down to the navel. Then he would confer on the neo- 
phyte the terrible sea-water baptism, accompanying it with a long 
unctuous harangue, interspersed with coarse sailor jests, to the 
great delight of the jolly tars. The harangue was frequently 
interrupted by the spitting of amber quids of chewed tobacco, 
which Neptune so freely scattered around him. A friend, who 
gave me a detailed description of the manner in which such a 
sea miracle-play is performed, assured me that the very sailors 
that laughed most heartily at the droll antics of Neptune never 
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for a moment doubted the existence of such a god, and sometimes 
when in great danger they even prayed to him. 

Neptune, as we have seen, remained monarch of the watery 
realm; and Pluto, notwithstanding his metamorphosis into Satan, 
still continued to be prince of the lower regions. They fared 
better than did their brother Jupiter, who, after the overthrow of 
their father, Saturn, became ruler of heaven, and as sovereign 
of the universe resided in Olympus, where, surrounded by his 
merry troops of gods, goddesses, and nymphs-of-honor, he lived 
a joyous, ambrosial life, free from all care. But when the great 
catastrophe occurred, when the supremacy of the cross, that 
symbol of suffering, was proclaimed, then the great Kronides 
fled, and disappeared amid the tumults and confusion of the 
transmigration of races. All traces of him were lost, and I have 
in vain consulted ancient chronicles and old women: none could 
give me the least information concerning his fate. With the 
same purpose in view, I have ransacked many libraries, where I 
was shown the magnificent codices ornamented with gold and 
precious stones, true odalisques in the harem of literature. To 
the learned eunuchs who with such affability unlocked for me 
those brilliant treasures, I here return the customary thanks. It 
appears as if no popular tradition of Jupiter has survived through 
the Middle Ages; and all that I could gather concerning him con- 
sists of a story told me by my friend Niels Andersen. 

The events that I am about to relate, said Niels Andersen, 
occurred on an island, the exact situation of which I cannot 
tell. Since its discovery no one has been able again to reach it, 
being prevented by the immense icebergs that tower like a high 
wall around the island and seldom permit a near approach. Only 
the crew of a Russian whaling-vessel, which a storm had driven 
so far to the north, ever trod its soil; and since then over a 
hundred years have elapsed. When the sailors had, by means of 
a small boat, effected a landing, they found the island to be wild 
and desolate. Sadly waved the blades of tall sedgy grass over 
the quicksands ; here and there grew a few stunted fir-trees, or 
a little barren shrubbery. They saw a multitude of rabbits spring- 
ing around, on which account they named it the Island of Rab- 
bits. Only one miserable hut gave evidence that a human being 
dwelt there. As the sailors entered the hut, they saw an old, very 
old man, wretchedly clad in a garment of rabbit-skins rudely 
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stitched together. He was seated in a stone chair in front of the 
hearth, trying to warm his emaciated hands and trembling knees 
by the flaring brushwood fire. At his right side stood an immense 
bird, evidently an eagle, but which had been roughly treated by 
time and shorn of all its plumage; the long bristly quills of its 
wings gave the bird a highly grotesque and, at the same time, 
a horribly hideous appearance. At the old man’s left, squatted 
on the earth, was an extraordinarily large hairless goat, which 
seemed to be very old; although its udders were full of milk, and 
the nipples had a fresh, rosy, milk-giving appearance. 

Among the sailors were several Greeks, one of whom, not 
thinking that his words would be understood by the aged inhab- 
itant of the hut, remarked in the Greek language to a comrade, 
“This old fellow is either a spectre or an evil demon.” But at 
these words the old man suddenly arose from his seat, and to 
their great surprise the sailors beheld a stately figure, which, 
in spite of its advanced age, raised itself erect with commanding, 
yea, with majestic dignity, his head almost touching the rafters 
of the roof. The features, too, although rugged and weather- 
beaten, showed traces of original beauty, they were so noble 
and well proportioned. A few silvery locks fell over his brow, 
-which was furrowed by pride and age. His eyes had a dim and 
fixed look, but occasionally they would still gleam piercingly; 
and from his mouth were heard in the melodious and sonorous 
words of the ancient Greek language, “You are mistaken, young 
man; I am neither a spectre nor an evil demon; I am an unhappy 
old man, who once knew better days. But who are ye?” 

The sailors explained the accident which had befallen them, 
and then inquired concerning all on the island. The information, 
however, was very meagre. The old man told them that since 
time immemorial he had inhabited this island, whose bulwarks 
of ice served him as a secure asylum against his inexorable foes. 
He subsisted principally by catching rabbits, and every year, 
when the floating icebergs had settled, a few bands of savages 
crossed over on sleds, and to them he sold rabbit-skins, receiving 
in exchange the articles of indispensable necessity. The whales, 
which sometimes came swimming close to the island, were his 
favorite company. But it gave him pleasure to hear again his 
native tongue, for he too was a Greek. He entreated his country- 
men to give him an account of the present condition of Greece. 
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That the cross had been torn down from the battlements of 
Grecian cities apparently caused the old man a malicious satis- 
faction; but it did not altogether please him when he heard that 
the crescent had been planted there instead. It was strange that 
none of the sailors knew the names of the cities concerning which 
the old man inquired, and which, as he assured them, had in his 
time been in their full glory. In like manner the names of the 
present cities and villages of Greece, which were mentioned by 
the sailors, were unknown to him; at this the old man would 
shake his head sadly, and the sailors looked at one another quite 
perplexed. They noticed that he knew exactly all the localities 
and geographical peculiarities of Greece; and he described so 
accurately and vividly the bays, the peninsulas, the mountain- 
ridges, even the knolls and most trifling rocky elevations, that 
his ignorance of the common names of these localities was all 
the more surprising. With especial interest, with a certain 
anxiety even, he questioned them concerning an ancient temple 
which in his time, he assured them, had been the most beautiful 
in all Greece; but none of his hearers knew the name, which he 
pronounced with a loving tenderness. But finally, when the old 
man had again described the site of the temple with the utmost 
particularity, a young sailor recognized the place by the de- 
scription. 

The village wherein he was born, said the young man, was 
situated hard by, and when a boy he had often tended his father’s 
swine at the very place where there had been found ruins of an 
ancient structure, indicating a magnificent grandeur in the past. 
Now, only a few large marble pillars remained standing; some 
were plain, unadorned columns, others were surmounted by the 
square stones of a gable. From the cracks of the masonry the 
blooming honeysuckle-vines and red bell-shaped flowers trailed 
downwards. Other. pillars—among the number some of rose- 
colored marble—lay shattered on the ground, and the costly 
marble head-pieces, ornamented with beautiful sculpture repre- 
senting foliage and flowers, were overgrown by rank creepers 
and grasses. Half buried in the earth lay huge marble blocks, 
some of which were squares, such as were used for the walls; 
others were three-cornered slabs for roof-pieces. Over them 
waved a large, wild fig-tree, which had grown up out of the 
ruins. Under the shadow of that tree, continued the young man, | 
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he had passed whole hours in examining the strange figures 
carved on the large marble blocks: they seemed to be pictorial 
representations of all sorts of sports and combats, and were 
quite pleasing to look at, but, alas! much injured by exposure 
and overgrown with moss and ivy. His father, whom he had 
questioned in regard to the mysterious signification of those pil- 
lars and sculptures, told him that these were the ruins of an 
ancient pagan temple, and had once been the abode of a wicked, 
heathen god, who had here wantoned in lewd debauchery and 
unnatural vices and had established a worship consisting of the 
most bloody and terrible rites. Notwithstanding all this, the un- 
enlightened heathen were accustomed to slaughter, in his honor, 
a hundred oxen at a time, and the hollowed marble block into 
which was gathered the blood of the sacrifices was yet in exist- 
ence. It was, in fact, the very stone trough which they were 
in the habit of using as a receptacle for slop wherewith to feed 
the swine. 

As the young sailor spoke these words, the old man heaved a 
sigh that betrayed the most terrible anguish. Tottering, he sank 
into his stone chair, covered his face with his hands, and wept 
like a child. The great, gaunt bird, with a shrill screech, flapped 
_ its immense wings, and menaced the strangers with claws and 
beak. But the old goat licked its master’s hand, and bleated 
mournfully and consolingly. 

At this strange sight, an uncanny terror seized upon the sailors: 
they hurriedly left the hut, and were ill at ease until they could 
no longer hear the sobbing of the old man, the screaming of the 
bird, and the bleating of the goat. When they were safely aboard 
the boat, they narrated their adventure. Among the crew was a 
learned Russian, Professor of Philosophy among the faculty at 
Kazan; and he declared the matter to be highly important. With 
his forefinger held knowingly to the side of his nose, he assured 
the sailors that the old man of the island was undoubtedly the 
former king of gods, the ancient god Jupiter, son of Saturn and 
Rhea. The bird at his side was clearly the eagle that once carried 
in its claws the terrible thunderbolts. And the old goat was, in 
all probability, none other than Althea, Jupiter’s old nurse, who 
had suckled him in Crete, and now in exile again nourished him 


with her milk. 
This is the story as told me by Niels Andersen; and I must 
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confess that it filled my soul with a profound melancholy. Decay 
is secretly undermining all that is great in the universe, and 
the gods themselves must finally succumb to the same miserable 
destiny. The iron law of fate so wills it, and even the greatest 
of the immortals must submissively bow his head. He of whom 
Homer sang, and whom Phidias sculptured in gold and ivory, 
he at whose glance earth trembled, he, the lover of Leda, Alc- 
mena, Semele, Danaé, Callisto, Io, Europa, etc:—even he is com- 
pelled to hide himself behind the icebergs of the North Pole, 
and in order to prolong his wretched existence must deal in 
rabbit-skins, like a shabby Savoyard! 

I do not doubt that there are people who will derive a ma- 
licious pleasure from such a spectacle. They are, perhaps, the 
descendants of those unfortunate oxen who, in hecatombs, were 
slaughtered on the altars of Jupiter. Rejoice! avenged is the 
blood of your ancestors, those poor martyrs of superstition. But 
we, who have no heriditary grudge rankling in us, we are touched 
at the sight of fallen greatness, and withhold not our holiest 
compassion. 


E. T. A. HOFFMANN 
1776-1822 
A unique figure in: German literature. His great interest was music, and 
after failing in a political career he became musical director at a theatre 
and _ teacher of music. His first serious literary effort, ‘“Phantasie-stiick 
in Callot’s Manier,” established him as a writer in 1814. He continued to 
write until alcoholic excesses caused his premature death. His work 
consists chiefly of weird and fantastic tales, notable among them “Die 


Elixieren des Teufels,” written in imitation of George Lewis’ famous 
novel “The Monk.” 


GAMBLER’S LUCK 


YRMONT had a larger concourse of visitors than ever in 

the summer of 18—. The number of rich and illustrious 
strangers increased from day to day, greatly exciting the zeal of 
speculators of all kinds. Hence it was also that the owners of 
the faro-bank took care to pile up their glittering gold in bigger 
heaps, in order that this, the bait of the noblest game, which 
they, like good skilled hunters, knew how to decoy, might pre- 
serve its efficacy. 

Who does not know how fascinating an excitement gambling 
is, particularly at watering-places, during the season, where every 
visitor, having laid aside his ordinary habits and course of life, 
deliberately gives himself up to leisure and ease and exhilarating 
enjoyment? then gambling becomes an irresistible attraction. 
People who at other times never touch a card are to be seen 
amongst the most eager players; and besides, it is the fashion, 
especially in higher circles, for every one to visit the bank in the 
evening and lose a little money at play. 

The only person who appeared not to heed this irresistible 
attraction, and this injunction of fashion, was a young German 
Baron, whom we will call Siegfried. When everybody else hur- 
ried off to the play-house, and he was deprived of all means and 
all prospect of the intellectual conversation he loved, he preferred 
either to give reins to the flights of his fancy in solitary walks 
or to stay in his own room and take up a book, or even indulge 
in poetic attempts, in writing, himself. 

As Siegfried was young, independent, rich, of noble appear- 
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ance and pleasing disposition, it could not fail but that he was 
highly esteemed and loved, and that he had the most decisive 
good-fortune with the fair sex. And in everything that he took up 
or turned his attention to, there seemed to be a singularly lucky 
star presiding over his actions. Rumor spoke of many extraor- 
dinary love-intrigues which had been forced upon him, and 
out of which, however ruinous they would in all likelihood have 
been for many other young men, he escaped with incredible ease 
and success. But whenever the conversation turned upon him 
and his good fortune, the old gentlemen of his acquaintance were 
especially fond of relating a story about a watch, which had hap- 
pened in the days of his early youth. For it chanced once that 
Siegfried, while still under his guardian’s care, had quite unex- 
pectedly found himself so straitened for money on a journey that 
he was absolutely obliged to sell his gold watch, which was set 
with brilliants, merely in order to get on his way. He had made 
up his mind that he would have to throw away his valuable watch 
for an old song; but as there happened to be in the hotel where 
he had put up at a young prince who was just in want of such an 
ornament, the Baron actually received for it more than it was 
really worth. More than a year passed and Siegfried had become 
his own master, when he read in the newspapers in another place 
that a watch was to be made the subject of a lottery. He took a 
ticket, which cost a mere trifle, and won—the same gold watch 
set with brilliants which he had sold. Not long afterwards he 
exchanged this watch for a valuable ring. He held office for a 
short time under the prine of G , and when he retired from 
his post the Prince presented to him as a mark of his good-will 
the very identical gold watch set with brilliants as before, 
together with a costly chain. 

From this story they passed to Siegfried’s obstinacy in never 
on any account touching a card; why, with his strongly pro- 
nounced good-luck he had all the more inducement to play; and 
they were unanimous in coming to the conclusion that the Baron, 
notwithstanding all his other conspicuous good qualities, was a 
miserly fellow, far too careful and far too stingy to expose him- 
self to the smallest possible loss. That the Baron’s conduct was 
in every particular the direct contrary of that of an avaricious 
man had no weight with them; and as is so often the case, when 
the majority have set their hearts upon tagging a questioning 
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“but” on to the good name of a talented man, and are determined 
to find this “but” at any cost, even though it should be in their 
own imagination, so in the present case the sneering allusion to 
Siegfried’s aversion to play afforded them infinite satisfaction. 

Siegfried was not long in learning what was being said about 
him; and since, generous and liberal as he was, there was nothing 
he hated and detested more than miserliness, he made up his 
mind to put his traducers to shame by ransoming himself from 
this foul aspersion at the cost of a couple of hundred Louis d’or, 
or even more if need be, however much disgusted he might feel at 
gambling. He presented himself at the faro-bank with the delib- 
erate intention of losing the large sum which he had put in his 
pocket; but in play also the good luck which stood by him in 
everything he undertook did not prove unfaithful. Every card he 
chose won. The cabalistic calculations of seasoned old players 
were shivered to atoms against the Baron’s play. No matter 
whether he changed his cards or continued to stake on the same 
one, it was all the same: he was always a winner. In the Baron 
they had the singular spectacle of a punter at variance with him- 
self because the cards fell favourable for him; and nothwith- 
standing that the explanation of his behavior was pretty patent, 
yet people looked at each other significantly and gave utterance 
-in no ambiguous terms to the opinion that the Baron, carried 
along by his penchant for the marvellous, might eventually 
become insane, for any player who could be dismayed at his run 
of luck must surely be insane. 

The very fact of having won a considerable sum of money 
made it obligatory upon the Baron to go on playing until he 
should have carried out his original purpose; for in all probabil- 
ity his large win would be followed by a still larger loss. But 
people’s expectations were not in the remotest degree realized, 
for the Baron’s striking good-luck continued to attend him. 

Without his being conscious of it, there began to be awakened 
in his mind a strong liking for faro, which with all its sim- 
plicity is the most ominous of games; and this liking continued 
to increase more and more. He was no longer dissatisfied with 
his good-luck; gambling fettered his attention and held him fast 
to the table for nights and nights, so that he was perforce com- 
pelled to give credence to the peculiar attraction of the game, of 
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which his friends had formerly spoken and which he would by 
no means allow to be correct, for he was attracted to faro not - 
by the thirst for gain, but simply and solely by the game itself. 

One night, just as the banker had finished a taille, the Baron 
happened to raise his eyes and observed that an elderly man had 
taken post directly opposite to him and had got his eyes fixed 
upon him in a set, sad, earnest gaze. And as long as play lasted, 
every time the Baron looked up, his eyes met the stranger’s dark 
sad stare, until at last he could not help being struck with a very 
uncomfortable and oppressive feeling. And the stranger only 
Jeft the apartment when play came to an end for the night. The 
following night he again stood opposite the Baron, staring at him 
with unaverted gaze, whilst his eyes had a dark mysterious spec- 
tral look. The Baron still kept his temper. But when on the third 
night the stranger appeared again and fixed his eyes, burning 
with a consuming fire, upon the Baron, the latter burst out, 
“Sir, I must beg you to choose some other place. You exercise a 
constraining influence upon my play.” 

With a painful smile the stranger bowed and left the table, 
and the hall too, without uttering a word. 

But on the next night the stranger again stood opposite the 
Baron, piercing him through and through with his dark fiery 
glance. Then the Baron burst out still more angrily than on the 
preceding night, “If you think it a joke, sir, to stare at me, pray 
choose some other time and some other place to do so; and now 
have the” A wave of the hand towards the door took the 
place of the harsh words the Baron was about to utter. And as 
on the previous night, the stranger, after bowing slightly, left the 
hall with the same painful smile upon his lips. 

Siegfried was so excited and heated by play, by the wine which 
he had taken, and also by the scene with the stranger, that he 
could not sleep. Morning was already breaking when the strang- 
er’s figure appeared before his eyes. He observed his striking, 
sharp-cut features, worn with suffering, and his sad deep-set 
eyes just as he had stared at him; and he noticed his distin- 
guished bearing, which, in spite of his mean clothing, betrayed 
a man of high culture. And then the air of painful resignation 
with which the stranger submitted to the harsh words flung at 
him, and fought down his bitter feelings with an effort, and left 
the hall! “No,” cried Siegfried, “I did him wrong—great wrong. 
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Is it indeed at all like me to blaze up in this rude, ill-mannered 
way, like an uncultivated clown, and to offer insults to people 
without the least provocation?” The Baron at last arrived at the 
conviction that it must have been a most oppressive feeling of 
the sharp contrast between them which had made the man stare 
at him so; in the moment that he was perhaps contending with 
the bitterest poverty, he (the Baron) was piling up heaps and 
heaps of gold with all the superciliousness of the gambler. He 
resolved to find out the stranger that very morning and atone to 
him for his rudeness. 

And as chance would have it, the very first person whom the 
Baron saw strolling down the avenue was the stranger himself. 

The Baron addressed him, offered the most profuse apologies 
for his behavior of the night before, and in conclusion begged the 
stranger’s pardon in all due form. The stranger replied that he 
had nothing to pardon, since large allowances must be made for 
a player deeply intent over his game, and besides, he had only 
himself to blame for the harsh words he had provoked, since he 
had obstinately persisted in remaining in the place where he 
disturbed the Baron’s play. 

The Baron went further; he said there were often seasons of 
momentary embarrassment in life which weighed with a most 
- galling effect upon a man of refinement, and he plainly hinted 
to the stranger that he was willing to give the money he had won, 
or even more still, if by that menas he could perhaps be of any 
assistance to him. 

“Sir,” replied the stranger, “you think I am in want, but that 
is not indeed the case; for though poor rather than rich, I yet 
have enough to satisfy my simple wants. Moreover, you will 
yourself perceive that as a man of honor I could not possibly 
accept a large sum of money from you as indemnification for the 
insult you conceive you have offered me, even though I were 
not a gentleman of birth.” 

“T think I understand you,” replied the Baron starting; “I am 
ready to grant you the satisfaction you demand.” 

“Good God!” continued the stranger—“Good God, how un- 
equal a contest it would be between us two! I am certain that 
you think as I do about a duel, that it is not to be treated as a piece 
of childish folly; nor do you believe that a few drops of blood, 
which have perhaps fallen from a scratched finger, can ever 
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wash tarnished honor bright again. There are many cases in 
which it is impossible for two particular individuals to continue 
to exist together on this earth, even though the one live in the 
Caucasus and the other on the Tiber; no separation is possible 
so long as the hated foe can be thought of as still alive. In this 
case a duel to decide which of the two is to give way to the other 
on this earth is a necessity. Between us now, as I have just said, 
a duel would be fought upon unequal terms, since nohow can 
my life be valued so highly as yours. If I run you through, I 
destroy a whole world of the finest hopes; and if I fall, then you 
have put an end to a miserable existence, that is harrowed by 
the bitterest and most agonizing memories. But after all—and 
this is of course the main thing—I don’t conceive myself to have 
been in the remotest degree insulted. You bade me go, and I 
went.” 

These last wvords the stranger spoke in a tone which neverthe- 
less betrayed the sting in his heart. This was enough for the 
Baron to again apologize, which he did by especially dwelling 
upon the fact that the stranger’s glance had, he did not know 
why, gone straight to his heart, till at last he could endure it no 
longer. 

“TI hope then,” said the stranger, “that if my glance did really 
penetrate to your heart, it aroused you to a sense of the threaten- 
ing danger on the brink of which you are hovering. With a light 
glad heart and youthful ingenuousness you are standing on the 
edge of the abyss of ruin; one single push and you will plunge 
headlong down without a hope of rescue. In a single word, you 
are on the point of becoming a confirmed and passionate gambler 
and ruining yourself.” 

The Baron assured him that he was completely mistaken. He 
related the circumstances under which he had first gone to the 
faro-table, and assured him that he entirely lacked the gambler’s 
characteristic disposition ; all he wished was to lose two hundred 
Louis d’or or so, and when he had succeeded in this he intended 
to cease punting. Up to that time, however, he had had the most 
conspicuous run of good-luck. 

“Oh! but,” cried the stranger, “oh! but it is exactly this run of 
good-luck wherein lies the subtlest and most formidable tempta- 
tion of the malignant enemy. It is this run of good-luck which 
attends your play, Baron,—the circumstances under which you 
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have begun to play—nay, your entire behavior whilst actually 
engaged in play, which only too plainly betray how your interest 
in it deepens and increases on each occasion; all—all this reminds 
me only too forcibly of the awful fate of a cea unhappy man, 
who, in many respects like you, began to play under circum- 
stances similar to those which you have described in your own 
case. And therefore it was that I could not keep my eyes off you, 
and that I was hardly able to restrain myself from saying in 
words what my glances were meant to tell you. ‘Oh! see—see— 
see the demons stretching out their talons to drag you down into 
the pit of ruin.” Thus I should like to have called to you. I was 
desirous of making your acquaintance; and I have succeeded. 
Let me tell you the history of the unfortunate man whom I 
mentioned ; you will then perhaps be convinced that it is no idle 
phantom of the brain when I see you in the most imminent dan- 
ger, and warn you.” 

The stranger and the Baron both sat down upon a seat which 
stood quite isolated, and then the stranger began as follows :— 

“The same brilliant qualities which distinguish you, Herr 
Baron, gained Chevalier Menars the esteem and admiration of 
men and made him a favorite amongst women. In riches alone 
Fortune had not been so gracious to him as she has been to you; 
_he was almost in want; and it was only through exercising the 
strictest economy that he was enabled to appear in a state becom- 
ing his position as the scion of a distinguished family. Since even 
the smallest loss would be serious for him and upset the entire 
tenor of his course of life, he dare not indulge in play; besides, 
he had no inclination to do so, and it was therefore no act of self- 
sacrifice on his part to avoid the tables. It is to be added that he 
had the most remarkable success in everything which he took in 
hand, so that Chevalier Menars’ good-luck became a by-word. 

“One night he suffered himself to be persuaded, contrary to 
his practice, to visit a play-house. The friends whom he had 
accompanied were soon deeply engaged in play. 

“Without taking any interest in what was going forward, 
the Chevalier, busied with thoughts of quite a different char- 
acter, first strode up and down the apartment and then stood 
with his eyes fixed upon the gaming-table, where the gold con- 
tinued to pour in upon the banker from all sides. All at once an 
old colonel observed the Chevalier, and cried out, ‘The devil! 
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Here we’ve got Chevalier Menars and his good-luck amongst us, 
and yet we can win nothing, since he has declared neither for 
the banker nor for the punters. But we can’t have it so any 
longer; he shall at once punt for me.’ 

“All the Baron’s attempts to excuse himself on the ground of 
his lack of skill and total want of experience were of no avail; 
the Colonel was not to be denied; the Chevalier must take his 
place at the table. 

“The Chevalier had exactly the same run of fortune that you 
have, Herr Baron. The cards fell favorable for him, and he had 
soon won a considerable sum for the Colonel, whose joy at his 
grand thought of claiming the loan of Chevalier Menars’ stead- 
fast good-luck knew no bounds. 

“This good-luck, which quite astonished all the rest of those 
present, made not the slightest impression upon the Chevalier ; 
nay, somehow, in a way inexplicable to himself, his aversion to 
play took deeper root, so that on the following morning when 
he awoke and felt the consequences of his exertion during the 
night, through which he had been awake, in a general relaxation 
both mental and physical, he took a most earnest resolve never 
again under any circumstances to visit a play-house. 

“And in this resolution he was still further strengthened by the 
old Colonel’s conduct ; he had the most decided ill-luck with every 
card he took up; and the blame for this run of bad-luck he, with 
the most extraordinary infatuation, put upon the Chevalier’s 
shoulders. In an importunate manner he demanded that the 
Chevalier should either punt for him or at any rate stand at his 
side, so as by his presence to banish the perverse demon who 
always put into his hands cards which never turned up right. 
Of course it is well known that there is more absurd superstition 
to be found amongst gamblers than almost anywhere else. The 
only way in which the Chevalier could get rid of the Colonel 
was by declaring in a tone of great seriousness that he would 
rather fight him than play for him, for the Colonel was no great 
friend of duels. The Chevalier cursed his good-nature in having 
complied with the old fool’s request at first. 

“Now nothing less was to be expected than that the story of 
the Baron’s marvellously lucky play should pass from mouth to 
mouth, and also that all sorts of enigmatical circumstances 
should be invented and added on to it, representing the Chevalier 
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as a man in league with supernatural powers. But the fact that 
the Chevalier in spite of his good-luck did not touch another 
card, could not fail to inspire the highest respect for his firmness 
of character, and so very much increase the esteem which he al- 
ready enjoyed. 

“Somewhere about a year later the Chevalier was suddenly 
placed in a most painful and embarrassing position owing to the 
non-arrival of the small sum of money upon which he relied to 
defray his current expenses. He was obliged to disclose his 
circumstances to his most intimate friend, who without hesitation 
supplied him with what he needed, at the same time twitting him 
with being the most hopelessly eccentric fellow that ever was. 
‘Destiny,’ said he ‘gives us hints in what way and where we 
ought to seek our own benefit ; and we have only our own indo- 
lence to blame if we do not heed, do not understand these hints. 
The Higher Power that rules over us has whispered quite plainly 
in your ears, If you want money and property go and play, else 
you will be poor and needy, and never independent, as long as 
you live.’ 

“And now for the first time the thought of how wonderfully 
fortune had favored him at the faro-bank took clear and dis- 
tinct shape in his mind; and both in his dreams and when awake 
-he heard the banker’s monotonous gagne, perd, and the rattle of 
the gold pieces. ‘Yes, it is undoubtedly so,’ he said to himself, 
‘a single night like that one before would free me from my diffi- 
culties, and help me over the painful embarrassment of being 
a burden to my friends; it is my duty to follow the beckoning 
finger of fate.’ The friends who had advised him to try play, 
accompanied him to the play-house, and gave him twenty Louis 
d’or more that he might begin unconcerned. 

“If the Chevalier’s play had been splendid when he punted for 
the old Colonel, it was indeed doubly so now. Blindly and with- 
out choice he drew the cards he staked upon, but the invisible 
hand of that Higher Power which is intimately related to Chance, 
or rather actually is what we call Chance, seemed to be regulating 
his play. At the end of the evening he had won a thousand 
Louis d’or. : 

“Next morning he awoke with a kind of dazed feeling. The 
gold pieces he had won lay scattered about beside him on the 
table. At the first moment he fancied he was dreaming; he 
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rubbed his eyes; he grasped the table and pulled it nearer towards 
him. But when he began to reflect upon what had happened, 
when he buried his fingers amongst the gold pieces, when he 
counted them with gratified satisfaction, and even counted them 
through again, then delight in the base mammon shot for the first 
time like a pernicious poisonous breath through his every nerve 
and fibre, then it was all over with the purity of sentiment which 
he had so long preserved intact. He could hardly wait for night 
to come that he might go to the faro-table again. His good-luck 
continued constant, so that after a few weeks, during which he 
played nearly every night, he had won a considerable sum. 

“Now there are two sorts of players. Play simply as such 
affords to many an indescribable and mysterious pleasure, totally 
irrespective of gain. The strange complications of chance occur 
with the most surprising waywardness; the government of the 
Higher Power becomes conspicuously evident; and this it is 
which stirs up our spirit to move its wings and see if it cannot 
soar upwards into the mysterious kingdom, the fateful work- 
shop of this Power, in order to surprise it at its labors. 

“T once knew a man who spent many days and nights alone 
in his room, keeping a bank and punting against himself; this 
man was, according to my way of thinking, a genuine player. 
Others have nothing but gain before their eyes, and look upon 
play as a means to getting rich speedily. This class the Chevalier 
joined, thus once more establishing the truth of the saying that 
the real deeper inclination for play must lie in the individual 
nature—must be born in it. And for this reason he soon found 
the sphere of activity to which the punter is confined too narrow. 
With the very large sum of money that he had won by gambling 
he established a bank of his own; and in this enterprise fortune 
favored him to such an extent that within a short time his bank 
was the richest in all Paris. And agreeably to the nature of the 
case, the largest proportion of players flocked to him, the richest 
and luckiest banker. 

“The heartless, demoralizing life of a gambler soon blotted out 
all those advantages, as well mental as physical, which had for- 
merly secured to the Chevalier people’s affection and esteem. 
He ceased to be a faithful friend, a cheerful, easy guest in society, 
a chivalrous and gallant admirer of the fair sex. Extinguished 
was all his taste for science and art, and gone all striving to 
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advance along the road to sound knowledge. Upon his deathly 
pale countenance, and in his gloomy eyes, where a dim, restless 
fire gleamed, was to be read the full expression of the extremely 
baneful passion in whose toils he was entangled. It was not 
fondness for play, no, it was the most abominable avarice which 
had been enkindled in his soul by Satan himself. In a single 
word, he was the most finished specimen of a faro-banker that 
may be seen anywhere. 

“One night Fortune was less favourable to the Chevalier than 
usual, although he suffered no loss of any consequence. Then 
a little thin old man, meanly clad, and almost repulsive to look 
at, approached the table, drew a card with a trembling hand, and 
placed a gold piece upon it. Several of the players looked up 
at the old man at first greatly astonished, but after that they 
treated him with provoking contempt. Nevertheless his face 
never moved a muscle, far less did he utter a single word of 
complaint. 

“The old man lost; he lost one stake after another; but the 
higher his losses rose the more pleased the other players got. 
And at last, when the new-comer, who continued to double his 
stake every time, placed five hundred Louis d’or at once upon a 
card and this the very next moment turned up on the losing side, 
one of the other players cried with a laugh, ‘Good-luck, Signor 
‘Vertua, good-luck! Don’t lose heart. Go on staking; you look 
to me as if you would finish with breaking the bank through your 
immense winnings.’ The old man shot a basilisk-like look upon 
the mocker and hurried away, but only to return at the end of 
half an hour with his pockets full of gold. In the last taille he 
was, however, obliged to cease playing, since he had again lost 
all the money he had brought back with him. 

“This scornful and contemptuous treatment of the old man 
had excessively annoyed the Chevalier, for in spite of all his 
abominable practices, he yet insisted on certain rules of good be- 
havior being observed at his table. And so on the conclusion of 
the game, when Signor Vertua had taken his departure, the 
Chevalier felt he had sufficient grounds to speak a serious word 
or two to the mocker, as well as to one or two other players 
whose contemptuous treatment of the old man had been most 
conspicuous, and whom the Chevalier had bidden stay behind for 


this purpose. 
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“Ah! but, Chevalier,’ cried one of them, ‘you don’t know old 
Francesco Vertua, or else you would have no fault to find with 
us and our behavior towards him; you would rather approve of 
it. For let me tell you that this Vertua, a Neapolitan by birth, 
who has been fifteen years in Paris, is the meanest, dirtiest, most 
pestilent miser and usurer who can be found anywhere. He is a 
stranger to every human feeling; if he saw his own brother 
writhing at his feet in the agonies of death, it would be an utter 
waste of pains to try to entice a single Louis d’or from him, even 
if it were to save his brother’s life. He has a heavy burden of 
curses and imprecations to bear, which have been showered down 
upon him by a multitude of men, nay, by entire families, who 
have been plunged into the deepest distress through his diabolical 
speculations. He is hated like poison by all who know him; 
everybody wishes that vengeance may overtake him for all the 
evil that he has done, and that it may put an end to his career of 
iniquity. He has never played before, at least since he has been 
in Paris; and so from all this you need not wonder at our being 
so greatly astounded when the old skin-flint appeared at your 
table. And for the same reasons we were, of course, pleased at 
the old fellow’s serious losses, for it would have been hard, very 
hard, if the old rascal had been favored by Fortune. It is only 
too certain, Chevalier, that the old fool has been deluded by the 
riches of your bank. He came intending to pluck you and has 
lost his own feathers. But yet it completely puzzles me how 
Vertua could act thus in a way so opposite to the true character 
of a miser, and could bring himself to play so high. Ah! well— 
you'll see he will not come again; we are now quit of him.’ 

“But this opinion proved to be far from correct, for on the 
very next night Vertua presented himself at the Chevalier’s bank 
again, and staked and lost much more heavily than on the night 
preceding. But he preserved a calm demeanor through it all; 
he even smiled at times with a sort of bitter irony, as though 
foreseeing how soon things would be totally changed. But during 
each of the succeeding nights the old man’s losses increased like 
a glacier at a greater and greater rate, till at last it was calculated 
that he had paid over thirty thousand Louis d’or to the bank. 
Finally he entered the hall one evening, long after play had 
begun, with a deathly pale face and troubled looks, and took up 
his post at some distance from the table, his eyes riveted in a set . 
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stare upon the cards which the Chevalier successively drew. At 
last, just as the Chevalier had shuffled the cards, had had them 
cut and was about to begin the taille, the old man cried in such 
a harsh grating voice, ‘Stop!’ that everybody looked round well- 
nigh dismayed. Then, forcing his way to the table close up to 
the Chevalier, he said in his ear, speaking in a hoarse voice, 
‘Chevalier, my house in the Rue St. Honoré, together with all the 
furniture and all the gold and silver and all the jewels I possess, 
are valued at eighty thousand francs, will you accept the stake ?’ 
“Very good,’ replied the Chevalier coldly, without looking round 
at the old man; and he began the taille. 

“*The queen,’ said Vertua; and at the next draw the queen 
had lost. The old man reeled back from the table and leaned 
against the wall motionless and paralyzed, like a rigid stone. No- 
body troubled himself any further about him. 

“Play was over for the night; the players were dispersing; 
the Chevalier and his croupiers were packing away in the strong 
box the gold he had won. Then old Vertua staggered like a 
ghost out of a corner towards the Chevalier and addressed him 
in a hoarse, hollow voice, ‘Yet a word with you, Chevalier,—only 
a single word.’ 

“Well, what is it? replied the Chevalier, withdrawing the 
key from the lock of the strong box and measuring the old man 
4rom head to foot with a look of contempt. 

“‘T have lost all my property at your bank, Chevalier,’ went 
on the old man; ‘I have nothing, nothing left. I don’t know 
where I shall lay my head tomorrow, nor how I shall appease 
my hunger. You are my last resource, Chevalier; lend me the 
tenth part of the sum I have lost to you that I may begin my 
business over again, and so work my way up out of the distressed 
state I am now in.’ 

“Whatever are you thinking about,’ rejoined the Chevalier, 
‘whatever are you thinking about, Signor Vertua? Don’t you 
know that a faro-banker never dare lend of his winnings? That’s 
against the old rule, and I am not going to violate it.’ 

“You are right,’ went on Vertua again. ‘You are right, 
Chevalier. My request was senseless—extravagant—the tenth 
part! No, lend me the twentieth part.’ ‘T tell you,’ replied the 
Chevalier impatiently, ‘that I won’t lend a farthing of my win- 
nings.’ 
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“<‘True, true,’ said Vertua, his face growing paler and paler 
and his gaze becoming more and more set and staring, ‘true, you 
ought not to lend anything—I never used to do. But give some 
alms to a beggar—give him a hundred Louis d’or of the riches 
which blind Fortune has thrown in your hands to-day.’ 

“Of a verity you know how to torment people, Signor Vertua,’ 
burst out the Chevalier angrily. ‘I tell you you won’t get so much 
as a hundred, nor fifty, nor twenty, no, not so much as a single 
Louis d’or from me. I should be mad to make you even the 
smallest advance, so as to help you begin your shameful trade 
over again. Fate has stamped you in the dust like a poisonous 
reptile, and it would simply be villainy for me to aid you in 
recovering yourself. Go and perish as you deserve.’ 

“Pressing both hands over his face, Vertua sank on the floor 
with a muffled groan. The Chevalier ordered his servant to take 
the strong-box down to his carriage, and then cried in a loud 
voice, ‘When will you hand over to me your house and effects, 
Signor Vertua?’ 

“Vertua hastily picked himself up from the ground and said 
in a firm voice, ‘Now, at once—this moment, Chevalier; come 
with me.’ 

““Good,’ replied the Chevalier, ‘you may ride with me as far 
as your house, which you shall leave tomorrow for good.’ 

“All the way neither of them spoke a single word, neither 
Vertua nor the Chevalier. Arrived in front of the house in the 
Rue St. Honoré, Vertua pulled the bell; an old woman opened 
the door, and on perceiving it was Vertua cried, ‘Oh! good 
heavens, Signor Vertua, is that you at last? Angela is half dead 
with anxiety on your account.’ 

““Silence,’ replied Vertua. ‘God grant she has not heard this 
unlucky bell! She is not to know that I have come.’ And there- 
with he took the lighted candle out of the old woman’s hand, for 
she appeared to be quite stunned, and lighted the Chevalier up 
to his own room. 

““T am prepared for the worst,’ said Vertua. ‘You hate, you 
despise me, Chevalier. You have ruined me, to your own and 
other people’s joy; but you do not know me. Let me tell you 
then that I was once a gambler like you, that capricious Fortune 
was as favorable to me as she is to you, that I travelled through 
half Europe, stopping everywhere where high play and the hope 
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of large gains enticed me, that the piles of gold continually in- 
creased in my bank as they do in yours. I had a true and beauti- 
ful wife, whom I neglected, and she was miserable in the midst 
of all her magnificence and wealth. It happened once, when I 
had set up my bank in Genoa, that a young Roman lost all his 
rich patrimony at my bank. He besought me to lend him money, 
as I did you today, sufficient at least to enable him to travel back 
to Rome. I refused with a laugh of mocking scorn, and in the 
insane fury of despair he thrust the stiletto which he wore right 
into my breast. At great pains the surgeons succeeded in saving 
me; but it was a wearying painful time whilst I lay on the bed 
of sickness. Then my wife tended me, comforted me, and kept 
up my courage when I was ready to sink under my sufferings; 
and as I grew towards recovery a feeling began to glimmer 
within me which I had never experienced before, and it waxed 
ever stronger and stronger. A gambler becomes an alien to all 
human emotion, and hence I had not known what was the mean- 
ing of a wife’s love and faithful attachment. The debt of what 
I owed my wife burned itself into my ungrateful heart, and also 
the sense of the villainous conduct to which I had sacrificed her. 
All those whose life’s happiness, whose entire existence, I had 
ruined with heartless indifference were like tormenting spirits of 
vengeance, and I heard their hoarse hollow voices echoing from 
the grave, upbraiding me with all the guilt and criminality, the 
seed of which I had planted in their bosoms. It was only my wife 
who was able to drive away the unutterable distress and horror 
that then came upon me. I made a vow never to touch a card more. 
I lived in retirement; I rent asunder all the ties which held me 
fast to my former mode of life; I withstood the enticements of 
my croupiers, when they came and said they could not do without 
me and my good-luck. I bought a small country villa not far 
from Rome, and thither, as soon as I was recovered of my 
illness, I fled for refuge along with my wife. Oh! only one 
single year did I enjoy a calmness, a happiness, a peaceful content, 
such as I had never dreamt of! My wife bore me a daughter, 
and died a few weeks later. I was in despair; I railed at Heaven 
and again cursed myself and my reprobate life, for which Heaven 
was now exacting vengeance upon me by depriving me of my 
wife—she who had saved me from ruin, who was the only 
creature who afforded me hope and consolation. I was driven 
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away from my country villa hither to Paris, like the criminal 
who fears the horrors of solitude. Angela grew up the lovely 
image of her mother; my heart was wholly wrapt up in her; for 
her sake I felt called upon not so much to obtain a large 
fortune for her as to increase what I had already got. It is the 
truth that I lent money at a high rate of interest; but it is a foul 
calumny to accuse me of deceitful usury. And who are these 
my accusers? Thoughtless, frivolous people who worry me to 
death until I lend them money, which they immediately go and 
squander like a thing of no worth, and then get in a rage if I 
demand inexorable punctuality in repayment of the money which 
does not indeed belong to me,—no, but to my daughter, for I 
merely look upon myself as her steward. It’s not long since I 
saved a young man from disgrace and ruin by advancing him a 
considerable sum. As I knew he was terribly poor, I never men- 
tioned a syllable about repayment until I knew he had got to- 
gether a rich property. Then I applied to him for settlement of 
his debt. Would you believe it, Chevalier? the dishonourable 
knave, who owed all he had to me, tried to deny the debt, and on 
being compelled by the court to pay me, reproached me with 
being a villainous miser? I could tell you more such like cases; 
and these things have made me hard and insensible to emotion 
when I have to deal with folly and baseness. Nay, more—I 
could tell you of the many bitter tears I have wiped away, and 
of the many prayers which have gone up to Heaven for me and 
my Angela, but you would only regard it as empty boasting, and 
pay not the slighted heed to it, for you are a gambler. I thought 
I had satisfied the resentment of Heaven; it was but a delusion, 
for Satan has been permitted to lead me astray in a more dis- 
astrous way than before. I heard of your good-luck, Chevalier. 
Every day I heard that this man and that had staked and staked 
at your bank until he became a beggar. Then the thought came 
into my mind that I was destined to try my gambler’s luck, which 
had never hitherto deserted me, against yours, that the power 
was given me to put a stop to your practices; and this thought, 
which could only have been engendered by some extraordinary 
madness, left me no rest, no peace. Hence I came to your bank; 
and my terrible infatuation did not leave me until all my prop- 
erty—all my Angela’s property—was yours. And now the end 
has come. I presume you will allow my daughter to take her 
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clothing with her? 

“*Your daughter’s wardrobe does not concern me,’ replied the 
Chevalier. ‘You may also take your beds and other necessary 
household utensils, and such like; for what could I do with all 
the old lumber? But see to it that nothing of value of the things 
which now belong to me get mixed up with it.’ 

“Old Vertua stared at the Chevalier a second or two utterly 
speechless; then a flood of tears burst from his eyes, and he 
sank upon his knees in front of the Chevalier, perfectly upset 
with trouble and despair, and raised his hands crying, ‘Chevalier, 
have you still a spark of human feeling left in your breast? 
Be merciful, merciful. It is not I, but my daughter, my Angela, 
my innocent angelic child, whom you are plunging into ruin. 
Oh! be merciful to her; lend her, her, my Angela, the twentieth 
part of the property you have deprived her of. Oh! I know you 
will listen to my entreaty! O Angela! my daughter!’ And there- 
with the old man sobbed and lamented and moaned, calling upon 
his child by name in the most heart-rending tones. 

““T am getting tired of this absurd theatrical scene,’ said the 
Chevalier indifferently but impatiently; but at this moment the 
door flew open and in burst a girl in a white night-dress, her 
hair dishevelled, her face pale as death,—burst in and ran to 
old Vertua, raised him up, took him in her arms, and cried, ‘O 
father! O father! I have heard all, I know all! Have you really 
lost everything—everything, really? Have you not your Angela? 
What need have we of money and property? Will not Angela 
sustain you and tend you? O father, don’t humiliate yourself a 
moment longer before this despicable monster. It is not we, but 
he, who is poor and miserable in the midst of his contemptible 
riches; for see, he stands there deserted in his awful hopeless 
loneliness; there is not a heart in all the wide world to cling 
lovingly to his breast, to open out to him when he despairs of 
his own life, of himself. Come, father. Leave this house with 
me. Come, let us make haste and be gone, that this fearful man 
may not exult over your trouble.’ 

“Vertua sank half fainting into an easy-chair. Angela knelt 
down before him, took his hands, kissed them, fondled them, 
enumerated with childish loquacity all the talents, all the accom- 
plishments, which she was mistress of, and by the aid of which 
she would earn a comfortable living for her father ; she besought 
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him from the midst of burning tears to put aside all his trouble 
and distress, since her life would now first acquire true signifi- 
cance, when she had to sew, embroider, sing, and play her guitar, 
not for mere pleasure, but for her father’s sake. 

“Who, however hardened a sinner, could have remained in- 
sensible at the sight of Angela, thus radiant in her divine beauty, . 
comforting her old father with sweet soft words, whilst the pur- 
est affection, the most childlike goodness, beamed from her eyes, 
evidently coming from the very depths of her heart? 

“Quite otherwise was it with the Chevalier. A perfect Gehenna 
of torment and of the stinging of conscience was awakened within 
nim. Angela appeared to him to be the avenging angel of God, 
before whose spendor the misty veil of his wicked infatuation 
melted away, so that he saw with horror the repulsive nakedness 
of his own miserable soul. Yet right through the midst of the 
flames of this infernal pit that was blazing in the Chevalier’s 
heart passed a divine and pure ray, whose emanations of light 
were the sweetest rapture, the very bliss of heaven; but the shin- 
ing of this ray only made his unutterable torments the more ter- 
rible to bear. 

“The Chevalier had never been in love. The moment in which 
he saw Angela was the moment in which he was to experience the 
most ardent passion, and also at the same time the crushing pain 
of utter hopelessness. For no man who had appeared before the 
pure angel-child, lovely Angela, in the way the Chevalier had done, 
could dream of hope. He attempted to speak, but his tongue 
seemed to be numbed by cramp. At last, controlling himself with 
an effort, he stammered with trembling voice, ‘Signor Vertua, 
listen to me. I have not won anything from you—nothing at all. 
There is my strong box; it is yours,—nay, I must pay you yet 
mcr than there is there. I am your debtor. There, take it, take 
it 12 ‘ 

““O my daughter! cried Vertua. But Angela rose to her feet, 
approached the Chevalier, and flashed a proud look upon him, 
saying earnestly and composedly, ‘Chevalier, allow me to tell you 
that there is something higher than money and goods; there are 
sentiments to which you are a stranger, which, whilst sustaining 
our souls with the comfort of heaven, bid us reject your gift, 
your favor, with contempt. Keep your mammon, which is bur- 
dened with the curse that pursues you, you heartless, depraved 
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gambler.’ 

“*Yes,’ cried the Chevalier in a fearful voice, his eyes flashing 
wildly, for he was perfectly beside himself, ‘yes, accursed,— 
accursed will I be—down into the depths of damnation may I be 
hurled if ever again this hand touches a card. And if you then 
send me from you, Angela, then it will be you who will bring ir- 
reparable ruin upon me. Oh! you don’t know—you don’t under- 
stand me. You can’t help but call me insane; but you will feel 
it—you will know all, when you see me stretched at your feet 
with my brains scattered. Angela! It’s now a question of life or 
death! Farewell!’ 

“Therewith the Chevalier rushed off in a state of perfect de- 
spair. Vertua saw through him completely ; he knew what change 
had come over him; he endeavored to make his lovely Angela 
understand that certain circumstances might arise which would 
make it necessary to accept the Chevalier’s present. Angela trem- 
bled with dread lest she should understand her father. She did 
not conceive how it would ever be possible to meet the Chevalier 
on any other terms save those of contempt. Destiny, which often 
ripens into shape deep down in the human heart, without the mind 
being aware of it, permitted that to take place which had never 
been thought of, never been dreamed of. 

“The Chevalier was like a man suddenly wakened up out of a 
fearful dream; he saw himself standing on the brink of the 
abyss of ruin, and stetched out his arms in vain towards the bright 
shining figure which had appeared to him, not, however, to save 
him—no—but to remind him of his damnation. 

“To the astonishment of all Paris, Chevalier Menars’ bank dis- 
appeared from the gambling-house ; nobody ever saw him again ; 
and hence the most diverse and extraordinary rumors were cur- 
rent, each of them more false than the rest. The Chevalier shun- 
ned all society; his love found expression in the deepest and most 
unconquerable despondency. It happened, however, that old 
Vertua and his daughter one day suddenly crossed his path in one 
of the dark and lonely alleys of the garden of Malmaison. 

“Angelia, who thought she could never look upon the Chevalier 
without contempt and abhorrence, felt strangely moved on seeing 
him so deathly pale, terribly shaken with trouble, hardly daring 
in his shy respect to raise his eyes. She knew quite well that 
ever since that ill-omened night he had altogether relinquished 
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gambling and effected a complete revolution in his habits of life. 
She, she alone had brought all this about, she had saved the 
Chevalier from ruin—could anything be more flattering to her 
woman’s vanity? Hence it was that, after Vertua had exchanged 
the usual complimentary remarks with the Chevalier, Angela 
asked in a tone of gentle and sympathetic pity, ‘What is the mat- 
ter with you, Chevalier Menars? You are looking very ill and 
full of trouble. I am sure you ought to consult a physician.’ 

“It is easy to imagine how Angela’s words fell like a comfort- 
ing ray of hope upon the Chevalier’s heart. From that moment 
he was not like the same man. He lifted up his head; he was 
able to speak in those tones, full of the real inward nature of 
the man, with which he had formerly won all hearts. Vertua 
exhorted him to come and take possession of the house he had 
won. 

“Yes, Signor Vertua,’ cried the Chevalier with animation, 
‘yes, that I will do. I will call upon you tomorrow; but let us 
carefully weigh and discuss all the conditions of the transfer, 
even though it should last some months.’ 

““Be it so then, Chevalier,’ replied Vertua, smiling. ‘I fancy 
that there will arise a good many things to be discussed, of which 
we at the present moment have no idea.’ The Chevalier, being 
thus comforted at heart, could not fail to develop again all the 
charms of manner which had once been so peculiarly his own 
before he was led astray by his insane, pernicious passion for 
gambling. His visits at old Vertua’s grew more and more fre- 
quent; Angela conceived a warmer and warmer liking for the 
man whose safeguarding angel she had been, until finally she 
thought she loved him with all her heart; and she promised him 
her hand, to the great joy of old Vertua, who at last felt that the 
settlement respecting the property he had lost to the Chevalier 
could now be concluded. 

“One day Angela, Chevalier Menars’ happy betrothed, sat at 
her window wrapped up in varied thoughts of the delights and 
happiness of love, such as young girls when betrothed are wont 
to dwell upon. A regiment of chasseurs passed by to the merry 
sound of the trumpet, bound for a campaign in Spain. As Angela 
was regarding with sympathetic interest the poor men who were 
doomed to death in the wicked war, a young man wheeled his 
horse quickly to one side and looked up at her, and she sank back 
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in her chair fainting. 

“Oh! the chasseur who was riding to meet a bloody death was 
none other than young Duvernet, their neighbor’s son, with 
whom she had grown up, who had run in and out of the house 
nearly every day, and had only kept away since the Chevalier 
had begun to visit them. 

“In the young man’s glance, which was charged with 
reproaches having all the bitterness of death in them, Angela 
became conscious for the first time, not only that he loved her 
unspeakably, but also how boundless was the love which she her- 
self felt for him. Hitherto she had not been conscious of it; she 
had been infatuated, fascinated by the glitter which gathered 
ever more thickly about the Chevalier. She now understood, and 
for the first time, the youth’s laboring sighs and quiet unpre- 
tending homage; and now too she also understood her own 
embarrassed heart for the first time, knew what had caused 
the fluttering sensation in her breast when Duvernet had come, 
and when she had heard his voice. 

“Tt is too late! I have lost him!’ was the voice that spoke 

in Angela’s soul. She had courage enough to beat down the 
feelings of wretchedness which threatened to distract her heart ; 
and for that reason—namely, that she possessed the courage— 
she succeeded. 
_ “Nevertheless it did not escape the Chevalier’s acute percep- 
tion that something had happened to powerfully affect Angela; 
but he possessed sufficient delicacy of feeling not to seek for 
a solution of the mystery, which it was evident she desired to 
conceal from him. He contented himself with depriving any 
dangerous rival of his power by expediting the marriage; and 
he made all arrangements for its celebration with such fine 
tact, and such a sympathetic appreciation of his fair bride’s 
situation and sentiments, that she saw in them a new proof 
of the good and amiable qualities of her husband. 

“The Chevalier’s behavior towards Angela showed him atten- 
tive to her slightest wish, and exhibited that sincere esteem which 
springs from the purest affection; hence her memory of Duver- 
net soon vanished entirely from her mind. The first cloud 
that dimmed the bright heaven of her happiness was the illness 
and death of old Vertua. 

“Since the night when he had lost all his fortune at the Cheva- 
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lier’s bank he had never touched a card, but during the last 
moments of his life play seemed to have taken complete posses- 
sion of his soul. Whilst the priest who had come to administer 
to him the consolation of the Church ere he died, was speaking 
to him of heavenly things, he lay with his eyes closed, mur- 
muring between his teeth, ‘perd, gagne,’ whilst his trembling 
half-dead hands went through the motions of dealing through a 
taille, of drawing the cards. Both Angela and the Chevalier 
bent over him and spoke to him in the tenderest manner, but 
it was of no use; he no longer seemed to know them, nor even 
to be aware of their presence. With a deep-drawn sigh “‘gagne,’ 
he breathed his last. 

“In the midst of her distressing grief Angela could not get 
rid of an uncomfortable feeling of awe at the way in which 
the old man had died. She again saw in vivid shape the picture 
of that terrible night when she had first seen the Chevalier as 
a most hardened and reprobate gambler; and the fearful thought 
entered her mind that he might again, in scornful mockery of 
her, cast aside his mask of goodness and appear in his original 
fiendish character, and begin to pursue his old course of life 
once more. 

“And only too soon was Angela’s dreaded foreboding to be- 
come reality. However great the awe which fell upon the 
Chevalier at old Francesco Vertua’s death-scene, when the old 
man, despising the consolation of the Church, though in the last 
agonies of death, had not been able to turn his thoughts from 
his former sinful life—however great was the awe that then 
fell upon the Chevalier, yet his mind was thereby led, though 
how he could not explain, to dwell more keenly upon play than 
ever before, so that every night in his dreams he sat at the faro- 
bank and heaped up riches anew. 

“In proportion as Angela’s behavior became more constrained, 
in consequence of her recollection of the character in which 
she had first seen the Chevalier, and as it became more and more 
impossible for her to continue to meet him upon the old affec- 
tionate, confidential footing upon which they had hitherto lived, 
so exactly in the same degree distrust of Angela crept into the 
Chevalier’s mind, since he ascribed her constraint to the secret 
which had once disturbed her peace of mind and which had 
not been revealed to him. From this distrust were born dis- 
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pleasure and unpleasantness, and these he expressed in various 
ways which hurt Angela’s feelings. By a singular cross-action 
of spiritual influence Angela’s recollections of the unhappy Du- 
vernet began to recur to her mind with fresher force, and along 
with these the intolerable consciousness of her ruined love,— 
the loveliest blossom that had budded in her youthful heart. 
The strained relations between the pair continued to increase 
until things got to such a pitch that the Chevalier grew disgusted 
with his simple mode of life, thought it dull, and was smitten 
with a powerful longing to enjoy the life of the world again. His 
star of ill omen began to acquire the ascendancy. The change 
which had been inaugurated by displeasure and great unpleasant- 
ness was completed by an abandoned wretch who had formerly 
been croupier in the Chevaliers’ faro-bank. He succeeded by 
means of the most artful insinuations and conversations in mak- 
ing the Chevalier look upon his present walk of life as childish 
and ridiculous. The Chevalier could not understand at last how, 
for a woman’s sake, he ever came to leave the world which 
appeared to him to contain all that made life of any worth. 

“Tt was not long ere Chevalier Menars’ rich bank was flourish- 
ing more magnificently than ever. His good-luck had not left 
him; victim after victim came and fell; he amassed heaps of 
riches. But Angela’s happiness—it was ruined—ruined in fearful 
fashion; it was to be compared to a short fair dream. The 
‘Chevalier treated her with indifference, nay even with contempt. 
Often, for weeks and months together, she never saw him once; 
the household arrangements were placed in the hands of a 
steward; the servants were being constantly changed to suit the 
Chevalier’s whims; so that Angela, a stranger in her own house, 
knew not where to turn for comfort. Often during her sleepless 
nights the Chevalier’s carriage stopped before the door, the 
heavy strong-box was carried upstairs, the Chevalier flung out 
a few harsh monosyllabic words of command, and then the doors 
of his distant room were sent to with a bang—all this she heard, 
and a flood of bitter tears started from her eyes. In a state of 
the most heart-rending anguish she called upon Duvernet time 
after time, and implored Providence to put an end to her 
miserable life of trouble and suffering. ; ; 

“One day a young man of good family, after losing all his 
fortune at the Chevalier’s bank, sent a bullet through his brain 
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in the gambling-house, and in the very same room even in which 
the bank was established, so that the players were sprinkled 
by the blood and scattered brains, and started up aghast. The 
Chevalier alone preserved his indifference; and, as all were pre- 
paring to leave the apartment, he asked whether it was in accord- 
ance with their rules and custom to leave the bank before the 
appointed hour on account of a fool who had had no conduct 
in his play. ; 

“The occurrence created a great sensation. The most expe- 
rienced and hardened gamblers were indignant at the Chevalier’s 
unexampled behavior. The voice of the public was raised against 
him. The bank was closed by the police. He was, moreover, 
accused of false play; and his unprecedented good-luck tended 
to establish the truth of the charge. He was unable to clear him- 
self. The fine he was compelled to pay deprived him of a con- 
siderable part of his riches. He found himself disgraced and 
looked upon with contempt; then he went back to the arms of 
the wife he had ill-used, and she willingly received him, the 
penitent, since the remembrance of how her own father had 
turned aside from the demoralizing life of a gambler allowed a 
glimmer of hope to rise, that the Chevalier’s conversion might 
this time, now that he was older, really have some stamina in it. 

“The Chevalier left Paris along with his wife, and went to 
Genoa, Angela’s birthplace. Here he led a very retired life at 
first. But all endeavors to restore the footing of quiet domes- 
ticity with Angela, which his evil genius had destroyed, were in 
vain. It was not long before his deep-rooted discontent awoke 
anew and drove him out of the house in a state of uneasy, 
unsettled restlessness. His evil reputation had followed him from 
Paris to Genoa; he dare not venture to establish a bank, although 
he was being goaded to do so by a power he could hardly resist. 

“At that time the richest bank in Genoa was kept by a French 
colonel, who had been invalided owing to serious wounds. His 
heart burning with envy and fierce hatred, the Chevalier ap- 
peared at the Colonel’s table, expecting that his usual good for- 
tune would stand by him, and that he should soon ruin his rival. 
The Colonel greeted him in a merry humor, such as was in 
general not customary with him, and said that now the play 
would really be worth indulging in since they had got Chevalier 
Menars and his good-luck to join them, for now would come the 
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struggle which alone made the game interesting. 

“And in fact during the first taille the cards fell favorable 
to the Chevalier as they always had done. But when, relying 
upon his invincible luck, he at last cried ‘Va banque, he lost a 
very considerable sum at one stroke. 

“The Colonel, at other times preserving the same even tem- 
perament whether winning or losing, now swept the money 
towards him with the most demonstrative signs of extreme de- 
light. From this moment fortune turned away from the Chevalier 
utterly and completely. He played every night, and every night 
he lost, until his property had melted away to a few thousand 
ducats, which he still had in securities. 

“The Chevalier had spent the whole day in running about to 
get his securities converted into ready money, and did not reach 
home until late in the evening. So soon as it was fully night, 
he was about to leave the house with his last gold pieces in his 
pocket, when Angela, who suspected pretty much how matters 
stood, stepped in his path and threw herself at his feet, whilst 
a flood of tears gushed from her eyes, beseeching him by the 
Virgin and all the saints to abandon his wicked purpose, and not 
to plunge her in want and misery. 

“He raised her up and strained her to his heart with painful 
passionate intensity, saying in a hoarse voice, ‘Angela, my dear 
sweet Angela! It can’t be helped now, indeed it must be so; 
TI must go on with it, for I can’t let it alone. But tomorrow— 
tomorrow all your troubles shall be over, for by the Eternal 
Destiny that rules over us I swear that today shall be the last 
time I will play. Quiet yourself, my dear good child—go and 
sleep—dream of happy days to come, of a better life that is in 
store for you; that will bring good luck.’ Herewith he kissed 
his wife and hurried off before she could stop him. 

“Two tailles, and the Chevalier had lost all—all. He stood 
beside the Colonel, staring upon the faro-table in moody sense- 
lessness. 

“Are you not punting any more, Chevalier?’ said the Colonel, 
shuffling the cards for a new taille. ‘I have lost all,’ replied the 
Chevalier, forcing himself with an effort to be calm. 

“Have you really nothing left?’ asked the Colonel at the next 
taille. 

““T am a beggar,’ cried the Chevalier, his voice trembling with 
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rage and mortification; and he continued to stare fiercely upon 
the table without observing that the players were gaining more 
and more advantages over the banker. 

“The Colonel went on playing quietly. But whilst shuffling 
the cards for the following taille, he said in a low voice, without 
looking at the Chevalier, ‘But you have a beautiful wife.’ 

“What do you mean by that?’ burst out the Chevalier angrily. 
The Colonel drew his cards without making any answer. 

“Ten thousand ducats or—Angela!’ cried the Colonel, half 
turning round whilst the cards were being cut. 

“Vou are mad!’ exclaimed the Chevalier, who now began to 
observe on coming more to himself that the Colonel continually 
lost and lost again. 

“<Twenty thousand ducats against Angela!’ said the Colonel 
in a low voice, pausing for a moment in his shuffling of the cards. 

“The Chevalier did not reply. The Colonel went on playing, 
and almost all the cards fell to the players’ side. 

“ “Taken! whispered the Chevalier in the Colonel’s ear, as the 
new tatlle began, and he pushed the queen on the table. 

“In the next draw the queen had lost. The Chevalier drew 
back from the table, grinding his teeth, and in despair stood 
leaning in a window, his face deathly pale. 

“Play was over. ‘Well, and what’s to be done now?’ were 
the Colonel’s mocking words as he stepped up to the Chevalier. 

““Ah? cried the Chevalier, quite beside himself, ‘you have 
made me a beggar, but you must be insane to imagine that you 
could win my wife. Are we on the islands? is my wife a slave, 
exposed as a mere thing to the brutal arbitrariness of a repro- 
bate man, that he may trade with her, gamble with her? But it 
is true! You would have had to pay twenty thousand ducats if 
the queen had won, and so I have lost all right to raise a protest 
if my wife is willing to leave me to follow you. Come along with 
me, and despair when you see how my wife will repel you with 
detestation when you propose to her that she shall follow you 
as your shameless mistress.’ 

“You will be the one to despair,’ replied the Colonel, with a 
mocking, scornful laugh; ‘you will be the one to despair, Cheva- 
lier, when Angela turns with abhorrence from you—you, the 
abandoned sinner, who have made her life miserable—and flies 
into my arms in rapture and delight; you will be the one to 
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despair when you learn that we have been united by the blessing 
of the Church, and that our dearest wishes are crowned with 
happiness. You call me insane. Ho! ho! All I wanted to win 
was the right to claim her, for of Angela herself I am sure. 
Ho! ho! Chevalier, let me inform you that your wife loves me 
—me, with unspeakable love; let me inform you that I am that 
Duvernet, the neighbor’s son, who was brought up along with 
Angela, bound to her by ties of the most ardent affection—he 
whom you drove away by means of your diabolical devices. Ah! 
it was not until I had to go away to the wars that Angela 
became conscious to herself of what I was to her; I know all. 
It was too late. The Spirit of Evil suggested to me the idea 
that I might ruin you in play, and so I took to gambling—fol- 
lowed you to Genoa,—and now I have succeeded. Away now 
to your wife.’ 

“The Chevalier was almost annihilated, like one upon whose 
head had fallen the most disastrous blows of fortune. Now he 
saw to the bottom of that mysterious secret, now he saw for 
the first time the full extent of the misfortune which he had 
brought upon poor Angela. ‘Angela, my wife, shall decide,’ he 
said hoarsely, and followed the Colonel, who was hurrying off 
at full speed. 

“On reaching the house the Colonel laid his hand upon the 
latch of Angela’s chamber; but the Chevalier pushed him back, 
saying, ‘My wife is asleep. Do you want to rouse her up out of 
her sweet sleep?’ 

“Fim! replied the Colonel. ‘Has Angela ever enjoyed sweet 
sleep since you brought all this nameless misery upon her?’ 
Again the Colonel attempted to enter the chamber ; but the Cheva- 
lier threw himself at his feet and screamed, frantic with despair, 
‘Be merciful. Let me keep my wife; you have made me a beggar, 
but let me keep my wife.’ 

“<That’s how old Vertua lay at your feet, you miscreant dead 
to all feeling, and could not move your stony heart; may Heav- 
en’s vengeance overtake you for it.’ Thus spoke the Colonel; 
and he again strode towards Angela’s chamber. ~ 

“ ‘The Chevalier sprang towards the door, tore it open, rushed 
to the bed in which his wife lay, and drew back the curtains, 
crying, ‘Angela! Angela!’ Bending over her, he grasped her 
hand; but all at once he shook and trembled in mortal anguish 
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and cried in a thundering voice, ‘Look! look! you have won my 
wife’s corpse.’ 

“Perfectly horrified, the Colonel approached the bed; no sign 
of life!—Angela was dead—dead. 

“Then the Chevalier doubled his fist and shook it heavenwards, 
and rushed out of the room uttering a fearful cry. Nothing 
more was ever heard of him.” 


This was the end of the stranger’s tale; and the Baron was 
so shaken that before he could say anything the stranger had 
hastily risen from the seat and gone away. 

A few days later the stranger was found in his room suffering 
from apoplexy of the nerves. He never opened his mouth up 
to the moment of his death, which ensued after the lapse of a 
few hours. His papers proved that, though he called himself 
Baudasson simply, he was no less a person than the unhappy 
Chevalier Menars himself. 

The Baron recognized it as a warning from Heaven, that 
Chevalier Menars had been led across his path to save him just 
as he was approaching the brink of the precipice; he vowed that 
he would withstand all the seductions of the gambler’s deceptive 
luck. 

Up until now he has faithfully kept his word. 


FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER 

1759-1808 
Born in Wirttemberg; studied law, then medicine; appointed medical 
officer by the Duke of Wiirttemberg. Feeling the impulse to devote 
himself to literature, however, he fled from Wurttemberg to Leipsic and 
Dresden, where he studied the classics and philosophy. Later, through 
Goethe’s influence, he became professor at Jena. In the period following 
his marriage in 1790 he wrote his finest works. From 1799 to his death 
he lived at Weimar, associating daily with Goethe and other distinguished 
writers. As a dramatist Schiller ranks second only to Shakespeare. His 
best dramas are the Wallenstein trilogy, “Mary Stuart,’ “Don Carlos,” 
and “The Robbers.” He wrote also numerous poems. In German liter- 
ature his place is beside that of Goethe. 


THE STAGE AS A MORAL INSTITUTION 


cea has remarked that the stage has arisen from an irre- 
sistible longing for the new and extraordinary. Man, op- 
pressed by divided cares, and satiated with sensual pleasure, felt 
an emptiness or want. Man, neither altogether satisfied with 
the senses, nor for ever capable of thought, wanted a middle 
state, a bridge between the two states, bringing them into har- 
mony. Beauty and esthetics supplied that for him, But a good 
lawgiver is not satisfied with discovering the bent of his people— 
he turns it to account as an instrument for higher use; and hence 
he chose the stage, as giving nourishment to the whole soul, 
without straining it, and uniting the noblest education of the head 
and heart. 

The man who first pronounced religion to be the strongest pil- 
lar of the state, unconsciously defended the stage when he said 
so, in its noblest aspect. The uncertain nature of political events, 
rendering religion a necessity, also demands the stage as a moral 
force. Laws only prevent disturbances of social life; religion 
prescribes positive orders sustaining social order. Law only gov- 
erns actions; religion controls the heart and follows thought to 
the source. 

Laws are flexible and capricious; religion binds for ever. If 
religion has this great sway over man’s heart, can it also com- 
plete his culture? Separating the political from the divine ele- 
ment in it, religion acts mostly on the senses; she loses her sway 
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if the senses are gone. By what channel does the stage operate ? 
To most men religion vanishes with the loss of her symbols, 
images, and problems; and yet they are only pictures of the 
imagination, and insolvable problems. Both laws and religion 
are “strengthened by a union with the stage, where virtue and 
vice, joy and sorrow, are thoroughly displayed in a truthful and 
popular way; where a variety of providential problems are 
solved; where all secrets are unmasked, all artifice ends, and 
Truth alone is the judge, as incorruptible as Rhadamanthus. 

Where the influence of civil laws ends, that of the stage begins. 
Where venality and corruption blind and bias justice and judg- 
ment, and intimidation perverts its ends, the stage seizes the 
sword and scales, and pronounces a terrible verdict on vice. The 
fields of fancy and of history are open to the stage; great crim- 
inals of the past live over agaimin the drama, and thus benefit 
an indignant posterity. Thee pass before us as empty shadows 
of their age, and we heap curses on their memory while we enjoy 
on the stage the very horror of their crimes. When morality is 
no more taught, religion no longer received, or laws exist, Medea 
would still terrify us with her infanticide. The sight of Lady 
Macbeth, while it makes us shudder, will also make us rejoice in 
a good conscience, when we see her, the sleep-walker, washing 
her hands and seeking to destroy the awful smell of murder. 
Sight is always more powerful to man than description; hence 
the stage acts more powerfully than morality or law. 

But in this the stage only aids justice. A far wider field is 
really open to it. There are a thousand vices unnoticed by 
human justice, but condemned by the stage; so, also, a thousand 
virtues overlooked by man’s laws are honored on the stage. It 
is thus the handmaid of religion and philosophy. From these 
pure sources it draws its high principles and the exalted teach- 
ings, and presents them in a lovely form. The soul swells with 
noblest emotions, when a divine ideal is placed before it—when 
Augustus offers his forgiving hand to Cinna, the conspirator, and 
says to him,—“Let us be friends, Cinna!” What man at the 
moment does not feel that he could do the same. Again, when 
Francis von Sickingen, proceeding to punish a prince and redress 
a stranger, on turning sees the house, where his wife and chil- 
dren are, in flames, and yet goes on for the sake of his word— 
how great humanity appears, how small the stern power of fate! 
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Vice is portrayed on the stage in an equally telling manner. 
Thus, when old Lear, blind, helpless, childless, is seen knocking 
in vain at his daughters’ doors, and in tempest and night he 
recounts by telling his woes to the elements, and ends by saying, 
“I have given you all,”—how strongly impressed we feel at the 
value of filial piety, and how hateful ingratitude seems to us! 

The stage does even more than this. It cultivates the ground 
where religion and law do not think it dignified to stop. Folly 
often troubles the world as much as crime; and it has been justly 
said that the heaviest loads often hang suspended by the slightest 
threads. Tracing actions to their sources, the list of criminals 
diminish, and we laugh at the long catalogue of fools. In our 
sex all forms of evil emanate almost entirely from one source, 
and all our excesses are only varied and higher forms of one 
quality, and that a quality which in the end we smile at and love; 
and why should not nature have followed this course in the oppo- 
site sex too? In man there is only one secret to guard against 
depravity; that is, to protect his heart against weaknesses. 

Much of all this is shown up on the stage. It is a mirror to 
reflect fools and their thousand forms of folly, which are there 
turned to ridicule. It curbs vice by terror, and folly still more 
effectually by satire and jest. If a comparison be made between 
tragedy and comedy, guided by experience, we should probably 
give the palm to the latter as to effects produced. Hatred does 
not wound the conscience so much as mockery does the pride of 
man. We are exposed specially to the sting of satire by the 
very cowardice that shuns terrors. From sins we are guarded 
by law and conscience, but the ludicrous is specially punished 
on the stage. Where we allow a friend to correct our morals, 
we rarely forgive a laugh. We may bear heavy judgment on our 
transgressions, but our weaknesses and vulgarities must not be 
criticised by a witness. 

The stage alone can do this with impunity, chastising us as the 
anonymous fool. We can bear this rebuke without a blush, and 
even gratefully. 

But the stage does even more than this. It is a great school 
of practical wisdom, a guide for civil life, and a key to the mind 
in all its sinuosities. It does not, of course, remove egoism and 
stubbornness in evil ways; for a thousand vices hold up their 
heads in spite of the stage, and a thousand virtues make no im- 
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pression on cold-hearted spectators. Thus, probably, Moliére’s 
Harpagon never altered a usurer’s heart, nor did the suicide in 
Beverley save anyone from the gaming-table. Nor, again, is it 
likely that the high roads will be safer through Karl Moor’s 
untimely end. But admitting this, and more than this, still how 
great is the influence of the stage! It has shown us the vices 
and virtues of men with whom we have to live. We are not sur- 
prised at their weaknesses, we are prepared for them. The stage 
points them out to us, and their remedy. It drags off the mask 
from the hypocrite, and betrays the meshes of intrigue. Duplicity 
and cunning have been forced by it to show their hideous fea- 
tures in the light of day. Perhaps the dying Sarah may not 
deter a single debauchee, nor all the pictures of avenged seduc- 
tion stop the evil; yet unguarded innocence has been shown the 
snares of the corrupter, and taught to distrust his oaths. 

The stage also teaches men to bear the strokes of fortune. 
Chance and design have equal sway over life. We have to bow 
to the former, but we control the latter. It is a great advantage 
if inexorable facts do not find us unprepared and unexercised, 
and if our breast has been steeled to bear adversity. Much 
human woe is placed before us on the stage. It gives us momen- 
tary pain in the tears we shed for strangers’ troubles, but as a 
compensation it fills us with a grand new stock of courage and 
endurance. We are led by it, with the abandoned Ariadne, 
through the Isle of Naxos, and we descend the Tower of Starva- 
tion in Ugolino; we ascend the terrible scaffold, and we are 
present at the awful moment of execution. Things remotely 
present in thought become palpable realities now. We see the 
deceived favorite abandoned by the queen. When about to die, 
the perfidious Moor is abandoned by his own sophistry. Eter- 
nity reveals the secrets of the unknown through the dead, and 
the hateful wretch loses all screen of guilt when the tomb opens 
to condemn him. 

Then the stage teaches us to be more considerate to the unfor- 
tunate, and to judge gently. We can only pronounce on a man 
when we know his whole being and circumstances. Theft is a 
base crime, but tears mingle with our condemnation, when we 
read what obliged Edward Ruhberg to do the horrid deed. Sui- 
cide is shocking; but the condemnation of an enraged father, 
her love, and the fear of a convent, lead Marianne to drink the 
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cup, and few would dare to condemn the victim of a dreadful 
tyranny. Humanity and tolerance have begun to prevail in our 
time at courts of princes and in courts of law. A large share 
of this may be due to the influence of the stage in showing man 
and his secret motives. 

The great of the world ought to be especially grateful to the 
stage, for it is here alone that they hear the truth. 

Not only man’s mind, but also his intellectual culture, has 
been promoted by the higher drama. The lofty mind and the 
ardent patriot have often used the stage to spread enlightenment. 

Considering nations and ages, the thinker sees the masses 
enchained by opinion and cut off by adversity from happiness; 
truth only lights up a few minds, who perhaps have to acquire 
it by the trials of a lifetime. How can the wise ruler put these 
within the reach of his nation? 

The thoughtful and the worthier section of the people diffuse 
the light of wisdom over the masses through the stage. Purer 
and better principles and motives issue from the stage and cir- 
culate through society: the night of barbarism and superstition 
vanishes. I would mention two glorious fruits of the higher class 
of dramas. Religious toleration has latterly become universal. 
Before Nathan the Jew and Saladin the Saracen put us to 
shame, and showed that resignation to God’s will did not depend 
on a fancied belief of His nature—even before Joseph II. con- 
tended with the hatred of a narrow piety—the stage had sown 
seeds of humanity and gentleness: pictures of fanaticism had 
taught a hatred of intolerance, and Christianity, seeing itself in 
this awful mirror, washed off its stains. It is to be hoped that 
the stage will equally combat mistaken systems of education. 
This is a subject of the first political importance, and yet none 
is so left to private whims and caprice. The stage might give 
stirring examples of mistaken education, and lead parents to 
juster, better views of the subject. Many teachers are led astray 
by false views, and methods are often artificial and fatal. 

Opinions about government and classes might be reformed by 
the stage. Legislation could thus justify itself by foreign sym- 
bols, and silence doubtful aspersions without offense. 

Now, if poets would be patriotic they could do much on the 
stage to forward invention and industry. A standing theatre 
would be a material advantage to a nation. It would have a 
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great influence on the national temper and mind by helping the 
nation to agree in opinions and inclinations. The stage alone 
can do this, because it commands all human knowledge, exhausts 
all positions, illumines all hearts, unites all classes, and makes its 
way to the heart and undertanding by the most popular 
channels. 

If one feature characterized all dramas; if the poets were 
allied in aim—that is, if they selected well and from national 
topics—there would be a national stage, and we should become 
a nation. It was this that knit the Greeks so strongly together, 
and this gave to them the all-absorbing interest in the republic 
aud the advancement of humanity. 

Another advantage belongs to the stage; one which seems to 
have become acknowledged even by its censurers. Its influence 
on intellectual and moral culture, which we have till now been 
advocating, may be doubted; but its very enemies have admitted 
that it has gained the palm over all other means of amusement. 
It has been of much higher service here than people are often 
ready to allow. 

Human nature cannot bear to be always on the rack of busi- 
ness, and the charms of sense die out with their gratification. 
Man, oppressed by appetites, weary of long exertion, thirsts for 
refined pleasure, or rushes into dissipations that hasten his fall 
and ruin, and disturb social order. Bacchanal joys, gambling, 
follies of all sorts, to disturb ennui, are unavoidable if the law- 
giver provides nothing better. A man of public business, who 
has made noble sacrifices to the state, is apt to pay for them 
with melancholy, the scholar to become a pedant, and the people 
brutish, without the stage. The stage is an institution combining 
amusement with instruction, rest with exertion, where no faculty 
of the mind is overstrained, no pleasure enjoyed at the cost of 
the whole. When melancholy gnaws the heart, when trouble poi- 
sons our solitude, when we are disgusted with the world, and 
a thousand worries oppress us, or when our energies are 
destroyed by over-exercise, the stage revives us, we dream of 
another sphere, we recover ourselves, our torpid nature is roused 
by noble passions, our blood circulates more healthily. The un- 
happy man forgets his tears in weeping for another. The happy 
man is calmed, the secure made provident. Effeminate natures 
are steeled, savages made man, and, as the supreme triumph of 
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nature, men of all ranks, zones, and conditions, emancipated from 
the chains of conventionality and fashion, fraternize here in a 
universal sympathy, forget the world, and come nearer to their 
heavenly destination. The individual shares in the general 
ecstacy, and his breast has now only space for an emotion: he is 
a man. 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER 
1788-1860 
A notable German philosopher and writer. His father, a prosperous mer- 
chant, educated him to succeed him in the business, but when the father 
died in 1815 Schopenhauer decided to follow his inclinations and_ devote 
himself to study. Received his Ph.D. from the University of Jena in 
1813, and soon after published his most important work, “The World as 
Will and Idea,” which passed unnoticed at the time. Lectured at the 
University of Berlin, where his jealousy of Hegel and other philosophers 
and his failure to receive the adulation he craved embittered him. It was 


only late in his life that he was recognized. He is most famous for his 
influence on Nietzsche. 


ON READING AND BOOKS 


GNORANCE first degrades a man when it is met with in 

company with riches. The poor man is crushed by his poverty 
and distress; his work takes the place of knowledge with him, 
and occupies his thoughts. The rich, on the contrary, who are 
ignorant, live merely for their lusts, and resemble brutes, as may 
daily be seen. To this is to be added further, the reproach that 
they have not used their riches and leisure for that which gives 
them their greatest value. 

When we read, another thinks for us; we merely repeat his 
mental process. It is as when in learning to write the pupil 
follows with his pen the strokes that have been made in pencil 
by the teacher. In reading, accordingly, we are relieved of the 
greater part of the work of thinking. Hence the perceptible 
relief when we pass from the occupation of our own thoughts 
to reading. But while we read, our head is, properly speaking, 
only the arena of alien thoughts. Hence it is, that he who reads 
very much and almost the whole day, amusing himself in the 
intervals of his reading with thoughtless pastime, gradually loses 
the capacity even to think, just as one who always rides at last 
forgets how to walk. But such is the case with many scholars; 
they have read themselves stupid. For perpetual reading recurred 
to immediately at every free moment cripples the mind more 
than perpetual work with the hands, for with the latter one can 
always follow one’s own thoughts. Just as a spring by the con- 
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tinuous pressure of a foreign body loses its elasticity, so does 
the mind through the continuous pressure of foreign thoughts. 
Just as one injures the stomach by too much aliment, and 
thereby damages the whole body, so the mind may be clogged 
and suffocated by too much intellectual nourishment. For the 
more one reads the fewer traces does what is read leave on the 
mind. It is like a tablet on which many things have been written 
over one another. It never comes to rumination therefore; but 
it is only by this that one makes what one reads one’s own. If 
one reads incessantly, without afterwards thinking further upon 
it, it does not take root, and gets for the most part lost. For 
it is precisely the same with the intellectual nourishment as with 
the corporeal; scarcely the fiftieth part of what we take is 
assimilated, the rest passes off through evaporation, respiration, 
or otherwise. 

In addition to all this, thoughts reduced to paper are nothing 
more than the footprint of a wayfarer in the sand; one sees 
well enough the way which he has taken, but in order to know 
what he saw on the way we must use our own eyes. 

There is no literary quality, as, for example, persuasive power, 
wealth of imagery, the gift of comparison, boldness, or bitter- 
ness, or brevity, or grace, or facility of expression; or again, 
wit, striking contrasts, a laconic style, naiveté, etc., which we 
can acquire by reading authors who possess such qualities. But 
we may nevertheless call forth thereby these qualities in our- 
selves if we already possess them as disposition, that is, in 
potentia, and bring them to our consciousness; we can see all 
that is to be done with them, we can be strengthened in the in- 
clination, or indeed in the courage to use them; we can judge 
by instances of the effect of their application, and so learn the 
right employment of them, after which we assuredly first possess 
them in actu. This then is the only way in which reading edu- 
cates to writing, inasmuch as it teaches us the use we can make 
of our own natural gifts, always supposing of course that we 
possess these; without them, on the contrary, we can learn 
nothing by reading but cold, dead mannerisms, and become arid 
imitators. 

As the strata of the earth preserve the living beings of past 
epochs in their order, so the shelves of libraries preserve in 
their order past errors and their expositions, which, like the 
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former, in their time, were living enough and made much noise, 
but exist now stiff and petrified, only to be contemplated by the 
literary paleontologist. , 

Xerxes, according to Herodotus, wept at the sight of his 
countless host, when he thought that of all these not one would 
be in life after a hundred years. Who would not weep at the 
sight of a thick catalogue, when he considers that of all these 
books, after ten years, none will any longer be alive? 

In literature it is not otherwise than in life. Wherever one 
turns, one encounters immediately the incorrigible common herd 
of humanity present everywhere in legions, filling everything and 
defiling everything, like flies in summer. Hence the number of 
bad books, those rank weeds of literature, which withdraw the 
nourishment from the wheat and choke it. They absorb, namely, 
the time, the money, the attention of the public which belong of 
right to the good books and their noble purposes, while they 
themselves are merely written with the intention of bringing 
in money or procuring places; hence they are not merely useless, 
but positively injurious. Nine-tenths of our whole modern litera- 
ture has no other purpose than to swindle the public of a few 
thalers out of its pocket. Author, publisher, and reviewer are in 
a conspiracy to do this. 

It is a mean and base, but not inconsiderable trick, which the 
litterateurs, bread-and butter writers and scribblers, have suc- 
ceeded in playing off on the good taste and the true culture of 
the period, in that they have brought things so far as to have 
the whole elegant world in leading-strings, so that the latter has 
been condemned to read a tempo, to wit, that all must read the 
same thing, and that the newest, in order to have material for 
conversation in its circles. For to this end serve bad novels and 
similar productions from once celebrated pens, as formerly those 
of Spindler, Bulwer, Eugéne Sue, etc. But what can be more 
miserable than the fate of such a belletristic public, which deems 
itself in duty bound to read, always to read, the latest scribblings 
of the most ordinary heads who merely write for money, and 
are therefore invariably to be had in crowds, and, in conse- 
quence, to know the works of the rare and deep-thinking minds 
of all times and countries merely by name! The belletristic daily 
press is especially a cunningly devised plan to rob the esthetic 
public of the time which it should devote for the sake of its 
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culture to the genuine productions in this department, in order 
that it may accrue to the daily twaddlings of these everyday 
minds. 

Hence, in respect of our reading, the art not to read is ex- 
tremely important. It consists in that, what at all times occupies 
the greater public, should for this very reason not be taken in 
hand, as, for instance, political or ecclesiastical pamphlets, novels, 
poems, etc., and this notwithstanding that they make much noise, 
and reach many editions in their first and last year of life. But 
rather let us remember that he who writes for fools will always 
find a large public, and let us turn the always comparatively 
short time we have for reading exclusively to the works of the 
great minds of all times and peoples, which tower above the rest 
of humanity, and which the voice of fame indicates as such. 
These only really educate and instruct. We can never read the 
bad too little, nor the good too often; bad books are intellectual 
poison, they destroy the mind. Because people, instead of reading 
the best of all times, only read the newest, writers remain in the 
narrow circle of circulating ideas, and the age sinks ever deeper 
into the slough of its own filth. 

There are at all times two literatures which go along a parallel 
course tolerably independent of each other; a real, and a merely 
apparent. The former grows to be enduring literature, carried 
on by persons who live for science or poetry; it goes its way 
seriously and quietly, but with exceeding slowness; produces in 
Europe scarcely a dozen works in a century, which works how- 
ever endure. The other, carried on by persons who live on science 
or poetry, goes in a gallop, amid the great noise and applause of 
those interested, and brings yearly many thousand works to mar- 
ket. But after a few years one asks, Where are they? Where is 
their so early and so loud fame? One may therefore designate 
the latter as the floating, the former as the standing literature. 

In the history of the world, half a century is always consid- 
erable, since its material is always flowing on, inasmuch as some- 
thing is always happening. In the history of literature, on the 
other hand, the same period of time is often not to be reckoned 
at all, since nothing has happened, for clumsy attempts do not 
concern it. One is, in this case, where one was fifty years before. 

In order to make this clear, let us view the progress of knowl- 
edge in the human race under the figure of a planetary orbit. 
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Let us represent the deviations which it mostly acquires after 
every important progress, by Ptolemaic epicycles, after passing 
through each of which it is again where it was before the devia- 
tion began. The great heads, however, which really lead the 
race farther along this planetary orbit, do not participate in the 
recurring epicycle. From this is to be explained why the fame 
of posterity is generally paid for by the loss of the applause 
of contemporaries, and vice versd. Such an epicycle is, for 
example, the philosophy of Fichte and Schelling, crowned at its 
close by the Hegelian caricature of it. This epicycle began from 
the last circle described by Kant, which I have since again 
resumed in order to carry it farther. But in the meantime the 
above sham philosophers, together with sundry others, have 
passed through their epicycle, which is now just completed, the 
public which has gone with them having become aware that it 
finds itself precisely where it was at starting. 

With this progress of things is connected the fact that we see 
the scientific, literary, and artistic spirit of the age make a dec- 
laration of bankruptcy about every thirty years. During such a 
period, the recurring errors have so increased, that they col- 
lapse under the weight of their absurdity, and at the same time 
the opposition to them has strengthened. The position is now 
reversed ; there often follows now an error in the opposite direc- 
tion. To show this course of things in its periodical return 
would be the correct pragmatical material of literary history, but 
with that the latter troubles itself little. The data of such periods, 
moreover, are, on account of their comparative shortness, often 
difficult to bring together from distant ages; and hence one can 
observe the matter most conveniently in one’s own age. If one 
requires an illustration from the real sciences, one might take 
Werner’s “Geology of Neptune.” But I stand by the illustra- 
tion already given, which lies nearest to us. There followed in 
German philosophy upon the brilliant period of Kant, another 
immediately after, in which the endeavor was not to convince 
but to impress; instead of being deep and clear, to be brilliant 
and hyperbolical, but especially to be incomprehensible; indeed, 
instead of seeking the truth, to intrigue. In this way philosophy 
could make no progress. Finally, there came the bankruptcy of 
this entire school and method. For in Hegel and his consorts, 
the barefacedness of nonsense on the one side, and of uncon- 
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scientious glorification on the other, together with the obvious 
intention of the whole edifying procedure, reached such a colos- 
sal magnitude, that at last the eyes of all were opened to the 
whole charlatanry ; and, as in consequence of certain disclosures, 
protection from above was withdrawn from the concern, so was 
also the applause. The Fichtian and Schellingian antecendents 
of this most miserable of all philosophizings that has ever been, 
were dragged by it into the abyss of discredit. Thereby appears 
the complete philosophical incompetence of Germany, during the 
first half of the century following upon Kant, and yet, notwith- 
standing, we boast in the face of foreign nations of the philo- 
sophical gifts of the Germans, especially since an English writer 
has had the malicious irony to call them a nation of thinkers. 

But he who desires to have confirmation from the history of 
art of the general theory of epicycles here put forward, need 
only consider the flourishing school of sculpture of Bernini, in 
the last century, especially in its French development, which rep- 
resents, instead of antique beauty, common nature, and instead 
of antique simplicity and grace, French ball-roow etiquette. It 
became bankrupt when, after Winckelmann’s criticism, there fol- 
lowed the return to the school of the ancients. The first quarter 
of this century again furnishes a confirmation from painting, 
since it regarded the art as a mere means and instrument of 
- medizval religiosity, and hence chose ecclesiastical subjects for 
its exclusive theme. These were now treated by painters who 
lacked the true seriousness of that belief, but who, nevertheless, 
in consequence of the delusion in question, took as models Fran- 
cesco Francia, Pietro Perrugino, Angelo de Fiesole, and similar 
painters, and valued these even more highly than the really great 
masters who followed them. In connection with this craze, and 
because an analogous attempt had made itself apparent at the 
same time in poetry, Goethe wrote the parable “Priest-play.” 
The latter school was thereupon seen to be based on whims, be- 
came bankrupt, and there followed upon it the return to nature, 
announcing itself in genre pictures, and scenes from life of 
every kind, even though at times they ran into the commonplace. 

In accordance with the course of human progress described, is 
literary-history, which is for the most part a catalogue of a cab- 
inet of abortions. The spirit in which these preserve themselves 
the longest is swine-leather. On the other hand, one does not 
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require to seek for the few successful births. They remain liv- 
ing, and one encounters them everywhere in the world, where 
they go about immortal, in an ever-fresh youth. They alone con- 
stitute the real literature referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
a literature of whose history, poor in personalitites, we learn 
from youth upwards from all educated persons, and not first of 
all from compendiums. Against the monomania for reading lit- 
erary history dominant now-a-days, in order to be able to gos- 
sip about everything, without properly knowing anything, I rec- 
ommend an extremely readable passage from Lichtenberg, vol. 
ii., p. 302, of the old edition. 

I could wish, however, that someone would attempt once in a 
way a tragical literary-history, in which he would describe how 
the different nations, each of which places its highest prize in 
the great writers and artists whom it has to show, have treated 
them during their lives. In his he would bring before our eyes 
that endless struggle which the good and genuine of all times 
and countries has had to wage against the mistaken and bad 
which is always dominant; the martyrdom of almost all true 
enlighteners of mankind, of almost all great masters, in every 
department and art, would be described; he would bring before 
us how they, with few exceptions, have languished without recog- 
nition, without interest, without disciples, in poverty and misery, 
while fame, honor, and riches were the lot of the unworthy in 
their calling ; how, in short, it has gone with them, as with Esau, 
who hunted and killed game for his father, while Jacob disguised 
in his cloak was at home stealing his father’s blessing; how, 
nevertheless, notwithstanding all this, love for their cause kept 
them upright, till at last the bitter struggle of such an educator of 
the human race was accomplished, the undying laurel beckoned 
to him, and the hour struck, which meant that for him also— 


“The heavy armour vanishes to a toy; 
Short is the sorrow, endless is the joy.” 


JOSEPH ADDISON 
1672-1719 

The son of a cultured and scholarly English clergyman. Studied at 
Oxford; entered government service. His poem, “The Peace of Ryswich” 
brought him into favorable political notice, and he was given a pension 
and sent to travel on the continent. Some years later, after the battle of 
Blenheim, he wrote a poem in honor of the occasion and won a lasting 
success. He rose steadily in political rank, becoming finally Secretary of 
State. His literary work, to which he devoted the time jeft over from 
his political duties, consists mainly of some two or three hundred essays 
written for his periodicals, “The Tatler” and “The Spectator.” 


THOUGHTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


AY BEN I am in a serious humor, I very often walk by myself 
in Westminster Abbey; where the gloominess of the place, 
and the use to which it is applied, with the solemnity of the build- 
ing, and the condition of the people who lie in it, are apt to fill the 
mind with a kind of melancholy, or rather thoughtfulness, that 
is not disagreeable. I yesterday passed a whole afternoon in the 
churchyard, the cloisters, and the church, amusing myself with 
the tombstones and inscriptions which I met with in those several 
regions of the dead. Most of them recorded nothing else of the 
buried person, but that he was born upon one day, and died upon 
another: the whole history of his life being comprehended in 
those two circumstances, that are common to all mankind. I 
could not but look upon these registers of existence, whether of 
brass or marble, as a kind of satire upon the departed persons; 
who had left no other memorial of them but that they were 
born and that they died. They put me in mind of several persons 
mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have sounding 
names given them, for no other reason but that they may be 
killed, and are celebrated for nothing but being knocked on the 
head. The life of these men is finely described in holy writ by 
“the path of an arrow,” which is immediately closed up and lost. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained myself with the 
digging of a grave; and saw in every shovelful of it that was 
thrown .up, the fragment of a bone or skull intermixed with a 
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kind of fresh mouldering earth, that some time or other had a 
place in the composition of a human body. Upon this I began to 
consider with myself what innumerable multitudes of people 
lay confused together under the pavement of that ancient cathe- 
dral; how men and women, friends and enemies, priests and sol- 
diers, monks and prebendaries, were crumbled amongst one 
another, and blended together in the same common mass; how 
beauty, strength and youth, with old age, weakness, and deform- 
ity, lay undistinguished in the same promiscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine of mortality, 
as it were, in the lump, I examined it more particularly by the 
accounts which I found on several of the monuments which are 
raised in every quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of them were 
covered with such extravagant epitaphs, that, if it were possible 
for the dead person to be acquainted with them, he would blush 
at the praises which his friends have bestowed upon him. There 
are others so excessively modest, that they deliver the character of 
the person departed in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means are 
not understood once in a twelvemonth. In the poetical quarter, I 
found there were poets who had no monuments, and monuments 
which had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the present war had 
filled the church with many of these uninhabited monuments, 
which had been erected to the memory of persons whose bodies 
were perhaps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the bosom of 
the ocean. 

I could not but be very much delighted with several modern 
epitaphs, which are written with great elegance of expression and 
justness of thought, and therefore do honor to the living as well 
as to the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to conceive an idea of 
the ignorance or politeness of a nation, from the turn of their 
public monuments and inscriptions, they should be submitted to 
the perusal of men of learning and genius, before they are put in 
execution. Sir Cloudesly Shovel’s monument has very often given 
me great offense: instead of the brave rough English Admiral, 
which was the distinguishing character of that plain gallant man, 
he is represented on his tomb by the figure of a beau, dressed in 
a long periwig, and reposing himself upon velvet cushions under 
a canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to the monu- 
ment; for instead of celebrating the many remarkable actions he 
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had performed in the service of his country, it acquaints us only 
with the manner of his death, in which it was impossible for him 
to reap any honor. The Dutch, whom we are apt to despise for 
want of genius, show an infinitely greater taste of antiquity and 
politeness in their buildings and works of this nature, than what 
we meet with in those of our own country. The monuments of 
their admirals, which have been erected at the public expense, 
represent them like themselves; and are adorned with rostral 
crowns and naval ornaments, with beautiful festoons of seaweed, 
shells, and coral. 

But to return to our subject. I have left the repository of our 
English kings for the contemplation of another day, when I shall 
find my mind disposed for so serious an amusement. I know that 
entertainments of this nature are apt to raise dark and dismal 
thoughts in timorous minds and gloomy imaginations; but for 
my own part, though I am always serious, I do not know what it 
is to be melancholy; and can therefore take a view of Nature in 
her deep and solemn scenes, with the same pleasure as in her 
most gay and delightful ones. By this means I can improve 
myself with those objects which others consider with terror. 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, every emotion of envy 
dies in me; when IJ read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordi- 
nate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents upon 
a tomb-stone, my heart melts with compassion; when I see the 
tomb of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving 
for those whom we must quickly follow; when I see kings lying 
by those who deposed them, when I consider rival wits placed 
side by side, or the holy men that divided the world with their 
contests and disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment on 
the little competitions, factions, and debates of mankind. When 
I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that died yesterday, 
and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great day when 
we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 
together. 


TRANSMIGRATIONS OF PUGG THE MONKEY 


ILL HONEYCOMB, who loves to show upon occasion all 
the little learning he has picked up, told us yesterday at the 
club, that he thought there might be a great deal said for the trans- 
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migration of souls, and that the eastern parts of the world believed 
in that doctrine to this day. “Sir Paul Rycaut,” says he, “gives 
us an account of several well-disposed Mahometans that purchase 
the freedom of any little bird they see confined to a cage, and 
think they merit as much by it, as we should do here by ransom- 
ing any of our countrymen from their captivity at Algiers. You 
must know,” says Will, “the reason is, because they consider 
every animal as a brother or sister in disguise, and think them- 
selves obliged to extend their charity to them, though under such 
mean circumstances. They’ll tell you,” says Will, “that the soul 
of a man, when he dies, immediately passes into the body of 
another man, or of some brute, which he resembled in his humor, 
or his fortune, when he was one of us.” 

As I was wondering what this profusion of learning would end 
in, Will told us that Jack Freelove, who was a fellow of whim, 
made love to one of those ladies who throw away all their fond- 
ness on parrots, monkeys, and lap-dogs. Upon going to pay her a 
visit one morning, he wrote a pretty epistle upon this hint. “Jack,” 
says he, “was conducted into the parlor, where he diverted him- 
self for some time with her favorite monkey, which was chained 
in one of the windows; till at length, observing a pen and ink 
lie by him, he writ the following letter to his mistress, in the per- 
son of the monkey; and upon her not coming down so soon as 
he expected, left it in the window, and went about his business. 

“The lady soon after coming into the parlor, and seeing her 
monkey look upon a paper with great earnestness, took it up, 
and to this day is in some doubt,” says Will, “whether it was writ 
by Jack or the monkey.” 

Mapam, 


Not having the gift of speech, I have a long time waited in vain for an 
opportunity of making myself known to you; and having at present the 
conveniences of pen, ink, and paper by me, I gladly take the occasion of 
giving you my history in writing, which I could not do by word of mouth. 
You must know, Madam, that about a thousand years ago I was an Indian 
Brachman, and versed in all those mysterious secrets which your Euro- 
pean philosopher, called Pythagoras, is said to have learned from our 
fraternity. I had so ingratiated myself by my great skill in the occult 
sciences with a demon whom I used to converse with, that he promised to 
grant me whatever I should ask of him. I desired that my soul might 
never pass into the body of a brute creature; but this he told me was not 
in his power to grant me. I then begged, that into whatever creature I 
should chance to transmigrate, I might still retain my memory, and be 
conscious that I was the same person who lived in different animals. This 
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he told me was within his power, and accordingly promised on the word 
of a demon that he would grant me what I desired. From that time forth 
I lived so very unblamably, that I was made president of a college of 
Brachmans, an office which I discharged with great integrity till the day 
of my death. 

I was then shuffled into another human body, and acted my part so very 
well in it, that I became first minister to a prince who reigned upon the 
banks of the Ganges. I here lived in great honor for several years, but by 
degrees lost all the innocence of the Brachman, being obliged to rifle and 
oppress the people to enrich my sovereign: till at length I became so 
odious, that my master, to recover his credit with his subjects, shot me 
through the heart with an arrow, as I was one day addressing myself to 
him at the head of his army. 

Upon my next remove I found myself in the woods, under the shape 
of a jackall, and soon listed myself in the service of a lion. I used to yelp 
near his den about midnight, which was his time of rousing and seeking 
after his prey. He always followed me in the rear, and when I had run 
down a fat buck, a wild goat, or an hare, after he had feasted very plenti- 
fully upon it himself, would now and then throw me a bone that was but 
half picked for my encouragement; but upon my being unsuccessful in two 
or three chases, he gave me such a confounded gripe in his anger, that I 
died of it. - 

In my next transmigration I was again set upon two legs, and became 
an Indian tax-gatherer; but having been guilty of great extravagances, 
and being married to an expensive jade of a wife, I ran so cursedly in 
debt, that I durst not show my head. I could no sooner step out of my 
house, but I was arrested by somebody or other that lay in wait for me. 
As I ventured abroad one night in the dusk of the evening, I was taken 
up and hurried into a dungeon, where I died a few months after. 

My soul then entered into a flying-fish, and in that state led a most 
melancholy life for the space of six years. Several fishes of prey pursued 
me when I was in the water, and if I betook myself to my wings, it was 
ten to one but I had a flock of birds aiming at me. As I was one day 
flying amidst a fleet of English ships, I observed a huge sea-gull whetting 
his bill and hovering just over my head: upon my dipping into the water 
to avoid him, I fell into the mouth of a monstrous shark, that swallowed 
me down in an instant. 

I was some years afterwards, to my great surprise, an eminent banker 
in Lombard-street; and remembering how I had formerly suffered for 
want of money, became so very sordid and avaricious, that the whole 
town cried shame of me. I was a miserable little old fellow to look upon, 
for I had in a manner starved myself, and was nothing but skin and bone 
when I died. 

I was afterwards very much troubled and amazed to find myself 
dwindled into an emmet. I was heartily concerned to make so insignificant 
a figure, and did not know but some time or other I might be reduced to 
a mite if I did not mend my manners. I therefore applied myself with 
greater diligence to the offices that were allotted me, and was generally 
looked upon as the notablest ant in the whole molehill. I was at last 
picked up, as I was groaning under a burden, by an unlucky cock-spar- 
row that lived in our neighborhood, and had before made great depreda- 
tions upon our commonwealth. ‘ 

I then betterd my condition a little, and lived a whole summer in the 
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shape of a bec; but being tired with the painful and penurious life I had 
undergone in my two last transmigrations, I fell into the other extreme, 
and turned drone. As I one day headed a party to plunder a hive, we were 
received so warmly by the swarm which defended it, that we were most 
of us left dead upon the spot. 

I might tell you of many other transmigrations I went through; how I 
was a town-rake, and afterwards did penance in a bay horse for ten years; 
as also how I was a tailor, a shrimp, and a tom-tit. In the last of these 
my shapes I was shot in the Christmas holidays by a young jack-a-napes, 
who would needs try his new gun upon me. 

But I shall pass over these and several other stages of life, to remind 
you of the young beau who made love to you about six years since. You 
may remember, Madam, how he masked, and danced, and sung, and played 
a thousand tricks to gain you; and how he was at last carried off by a 
cold that he got under your window one night in a serenade. I was that 
unfortunate young fellow, whom you were then so cruel to. Not long 
after my shifting that unlucky body, I found myself upon a hill in 
Ethiopia, where I lived in my present grotesque shape, till I was caught 
by a servant of the English factory and sent over into Great Britain: I 
need not inform you how I came into your hands. You see, Madam, this 
is not the first time you have had me in a chain: I am, however, very 
happy in this my -captivity, as you often bestow on me those kindnesses 
which I would have given the world for, when I was a man. I hope this 
discovery of my person will not tend to my disadvantage, but that you 
will still continue your accustomed favors to 


Your most devoted humble servant, 


P.S.—I would advise your little shock-dog to keep out of my way: for, 
as I look upon him to be the most formidable of my rivals, I may chance 
one time or other to give him such a snap as he won’t like. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 
1822-1888 


The son of a distinguished teacher. Studied at Oxford, where he later 
became professor of poetry, and served for years as inspector of govern- 
ment schools. Like Carlyle and Ruskin, with whom he was contemporary, 
he is a great teacher and critic as well as a master of prose. Among his 
works are “Essays in Criticism,” “Literature and Dogma,” and “Culture 
and Anarchy,” the last named of which sets forth his famous philosophy 
of “sweetness and light.” He wrote also many poems, of which “Sohrab 
and Rustum” is the best known. 


THE FRENCH PLAY IN LONDON 


PSH opinion concerning France, our neighbour and rival, 
was formerly full of hostile prejudice, and is still, in gen- 
eral, quite sufficiently disposed to severity. But, from time to 
time, France or things French become for the solid English 
public the object of what our neighbours call an engouement,— 
an infatuated interest. Such an engowement Wordsworth wit- 
nessed in 1802, after the Peace of Amiens, and it disturbed his 
philosophic mind greatly. Every one was rushing to Paris; 
everyone was in admiration of the First Consul :— 


Lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low degree, 
Men known and men unknown, sick, lame, and blind, 
Post forward all like creatures of one kind 

With first-fruit offerings crowd to bend knee 

In France, before the new-born majesty. 


All measure, all dignity, all real intelligence of the situation, so 
Wordsworth complained, were lost under the charm of the new 
attraction :— 

’Tis ever thus. Ye men of prostrate mind, 

A seemly reverence may be paid to power; 

But that’s a loyal virtue, never sown 

In haste, nor springing with a transient shower. 

When truth, when sense, when liberty were flown 

What hardship had it been to wait an hour? 

Shame on you, feeble heads, to slavery prone! 

One or two moralists there may still be found, who comment 

in a like spirit of impatience upon the extraordinary attraction 
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exercised by the French company of actors which has lately 
left us. The rush of “lords, lawyers, statesmen, squires of low 
degree, men known and men unknown,” of those acquainted 
with the French language perfectly, of those acquainted with it 
a little, and of those not acquainted with it at all, to the per- 
formances at the Gaiety Theatre,—the universal occupation with 
the performances and performers, the length and solemnity 
with which the newspapers chronicled and discussed them, the 
seriousness with which the whole repertory of the company was 
taken, the passion for certain pieces and for certain actors, the 
great ladies who by the acting of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt were 
revealed to themselves, and who could not resist the desire of 
telling her so,—all this has moved, I say, a surviving and aged 
moralist here and there amongst us to exclaim: “Shame on 
you, feeble heads, to slavery prone!’ The English public, ac- 
cording to these cynics, have been exhibiting themselves as 
men of prostrate mind, who pay to power a reverence anything 
but seemly; we have been conducting ourselves with just that 
absence of tact, measure, and correct perception, with all that 
slowness to see when one is making oneself ridiculous, which 
belongs to the people of our English race. 

The nice sense of measure is certainly not one of Nature’s 
gifts to her English children. But then we all of us fail in it, 
we natives of Great Britain; we have all of us yielded to infatu- 
ation at some moment of our lives; we are all in the same 
boat, and one of us has no right to laugh at the other. I am 
sure I have not. I remember how in my youth, after a first 
sight of the divine Rachel at the Edinburgh Theatre, in the part 
of Hermione, I followed her to Paris, and for two months 
never missed one of her representations. I, at least, will not cast 
a stone at the London public for running eagerly after the charm- 
ing company of actors which has just left us; or at the great 
ladies who are seeking for soul and have found it in Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt. I will not quarrel with our newspapers for their 
unremitting attention to these French performances, their copious 
criticism of them; particularly when the criticism is so interesting 
and so good as that which the Times and the Daily News and the 
Pall Mall Gazette have given us. Copious, indeed!—why should 
not our newspapers be copious o1 the French play, when they 
are copious on the Clewer case, and the Mackonochie case, and so 
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many other matters besides, a great deal less important and inter- 
esting, all of them, than the Maison de Moliére? 

So I am not going to join the cynics, and to find fault with the 
engouement, the infatuation, shown by the English public in its 
passion for the French plays and players. A passion of this 
kind may be salutary, if we will learn the lessons for us with 
which it is charged. Unfortunately, few people who feel a 
passion think of learning anything from it. A man feels a pas- 
sion, he passes through it, and then he goes his way and straight- 
way forgets, as the Apostle says, what manner of man he was. 
Above all, this is apt to happen with us English, who have, as 
an eminent German professor is good enough to tell us, “so 
much genius, so little method.” The much genius hurries us into 
infatuations; the little method prevents our learning the right 
and wholesome lesson from them. Let us join, then, devoutly 
and with contrition, in the prayer of the German professor’s 
great countryman, Goethe, a prayer which is more needful, one 
may surely say, for us than for him: “God help us, and enlighten 
us for the time to come! that we may not stand in our own 
way so much, but may have clear notions of the consequences of 
things !” 

To get a clear notion of the consequences which do in reason 
follow from what we have been seeing and admiring at the Gaiety 
-Theatre, to get a clear notion of them, and frankly to draw them, 
is the object which I propose to myself here. I am not going 
to criticise one by one the French actors and actresses who 
have been giving us so much pleasure. For a foreigner this 
must always be a task, as it seems to me, of some peril. Perilous 
or not, it has been abundantly attempted; and to attempt it yet 
again, now that the performances are over and the performers 
gone back to Paris, would be neither timely nor interesting. One 
remark I will make, a remark suggested by the inevitable com- 
parison of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt with Rachel. One talks 
vaguely of genius, but I had never till now comprehended how 
much of Rachel’s superiority was purely in intellectual power, 
how eminently this power counts in the actor’s art as in all art, 
how just is the instinct which led the Greeks to mark with a high 
and severe stamp the Muses. Temperament and quick intelli- 
gence, passion, nervous mobility, grace, smile, voice, charm, 
poetry,—Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt has them all. One watches her 
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with pleasure, with admiration,—and yet not without a secret 
disquietude. Something is wanting, or, at least, not present in 
sufficient force; something which alone can secure and fix her 
administration of all the charming gifts which she has, can alone 
keep them fresh, keep them sincere, save them from perils by 
caprice, perils by mannerism. That something is high intellectual 
power. It was here that Rachel was so great; she began, one 
says to oneself as one recalls her image and dwells upon it,— 
she began almost where Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt ends. 

But I return to my object,—the lessons to be learnt by us 
from the immense attraction which the French company has 
exercised, the consequences to be drawn from it. Certainly we 
have something to learn from it, and something to unlearn. 
What have we to unlearn? Are we to unlearn our old estimate 
of serious French poetry and drama? For every lover of poetry 
and of the drama, this is a very interesting question. In the great 
and serious kinds of poetry, we used to think that the French 
genius, admirable as in so many other ways it is, showed radical 
weakness. But there is a new generation growing up amongst 
us,—and to this young and stirring generation who of us would 
not gladly belong, even at the price of having to catch some of 
its illusions and to pass through them ?—a new generation which 
takes French poetry and drama as seriously as Greek, and for 
which M. Victor Hugo is a great poet of the race and lineage of 
Shakespeare. 

M. Victor Hugo is a great romance-writer. There are people 
who are disposed to class all imaginative producers together, and 
to call them all by the name of poet. Then a great romance- 
writer will be a great poet. Above all are the French inclined 
to give this wide extension to the name poet, and the inclination is 
very characteristic of them. It betrays that very defect which 
we have mentioned, the inadequacy of their genius in the higher 
regions of poetry. If they were more at home in those regions, 
they would feel the essential difference between imaginative pro- 
duction in verse, and imaginative production in prose, too 
strongly, to be ever inclined to call both by the common name 
of poetry. They would perceive with us, that M. Victor Hugo, 
for instance, or Sir Walter Scott, may be a great romance-writer, 
and may yet be by no means a great poet. 

Poetry is simply the most delightful and perfect form of 
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utterance that human words can reach. Its rhythm and measure, 
elevated to a regularity, certainty, and force very different from 
that of the rhythm and measure which can pervade prose, are a 
part of its perfection. The more of genius that a nation has for 
high poetry, the more will the rhythm and measure which its 
poetical utterance adopts be distinguished by adequacy and 
beauty. That is why M. Henry Cochin’s remark on Shakes- 
peare, which I have elsewhere quoted, is so good: “Shakespeare 
is not only,” says M. Henry Cochin, “the king of the realm 
of thought, he is also the king of poetic rhythm and style. 
Shakespeare has succeeded in giving us the most varied, the most 
harmonious verse, which has ever sounded upon the human 
ear since the verse of the Greeks.” 

Let us have a line or two of Shakespeare’s verse before us, 
just to supply the mind with a standard of reverence in the dis- 
cussion of this matter. We may take the lines from him almost at 
random: 


Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 

Who twice a day their wither’d hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood; and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Sing still for Richard’s soul. 


Yes, there indeed is the verse of Shakespeare, the verse of the 
highest English poetry; there is what M. Henry Cochin calls “the 
“majestic English iambic!”” We will not inflict Greek upon our 
readers, but every one who knows Greek will remember that the 
iambic of the Attic tragedians is a rhythm of the same high 
and splendid quality. 

Which of us doubts that imaginative production, uttering itself 
in such a form as this, is altogether another and a higher thing 
from imaginative production uttering itself in any of the forms 
of prose? And if we find a nation doubting whether there 
is any great difference between imaginative and eloquent produc- 
tion in verse, and imaginative and eloquent production in prose, 
and inclined to call all imaginative producers by the common 
name of poets, then we may be sure of one thing: namely, that 
this nation has never yet succeeded in finding the highest 
and most adequate form for poetry. Because, if it had, it could 
never have doubted of the essential superiority of this form 
to all prose forms of utterance. And if a nation has never suc- 
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ceeded in creating this high and adequate form for its poetry, 
then we may conclude that it is not gifted with the genius for 
high poetry; since the genius for high poetry calls forth the high 
and adequate form, and is inseparable from it. So that, on 
the one hand, from the absence of conspicuous genius in a 
people for poetry, we may predict the absence of an adequate 
poetical form; and on the other hand, again, from the want 
of an adequate poetical form, we may infer the want of 
conspicuous national genius for poetry. 

And we may proceed, supposing that our estimate of a nation’s 
success in poetry is said to be much too low, and is called in 
question, in either of two ways. If we are said to underrate, 
for instance, the production of Corneille and Racine in poetry, 
we may compare this production in power, in penetrativeness, 
in criticism of life, in ability to call forth our energy and joy, 
with the production of Homer and Shakespeare. M. Victor 
Hugo is said to be a poet of the race and lineage of Shakespeare, 
and I hear astonishment expressed at my not ranking him 
much above Wordsworth. Well, then, compare their pro- 
duction, in cases where it lends itself to a comparison. Compare 
the poetry of the moonlight scene in Hernani, really the most 
poetical scene in that play, with the poetry of the moonlight 
scene in the Merchant of Venice. Compare 


Sur nous, tout en dormant, 
‘ES nature a demi veille amoureusement— 


with 

Sit, Jessica; look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold! 
Compare the laudation of their own country, an inspiring but 
also a trying theme for a poet, by Shakespeare and Wordsworth 
on the one hand, and by M. Victor Hugo on the other. Compare 
Shakespeare’s 


This precious stone set in the silver sea, 
This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England— 


or compare Wordworth’s 
We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
Which Shakespeare spake, the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held . . 


with M. Victor Hugo’s 
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Non, France, l’univers a besoin que tu vives! 

Je le redis, la France est un besoin des hommes. 
Who does not recognize the difference of spirit here? And the 
difference is, that the English lines have the distinctive spirit of 
high poetry, and the French lines have not. 

Here we have been seeking to attend chiefly to the contents 
and spirit of the verses chosen. Let us now attend, so far as 
we can, to form only, and the result will be the same. We will 
confine ourselves, since our subject is the French play in London, 
to dramatic verse. We require an adequate form of verse for 
high poetic drama. The accepted form with the French is the 
rhymed Alexandrine. Let us keep the iambic of the Greeks or 
of Shakespeare, let us keep such verse as 


This precious stone set in the silver sea 


present to our minds. Then let us take such verse as this from 
Hernani: 

Le comte d’Onate, qui l’aime aussi, la garde 

Et comme un majordome et comme un amoureux 

Quelque reitre, une nuit, gardien peu langoureux, 

Pourrait bien, etc., etc. 
or as this, from the same: 

Quant a lutter ensemble 
Sur le terrain d‘amour, beau champ qui toujours tremble. 
De fadaises, mon cher, je sais mal faire assaut. 

The words in italics will suffice to give us, I think, the sense 
of what constitutes the fatal fault of the rhyming Alexandrine 
of French tragedy,—its incurable artificiality, its want of the 
fluidity, the naturalness, the rapid forward movement of true 
dramatic verse. M. Victor Hugo is said to be a cunning and 
mighty artist in Alexandrines, and so unquestionably he is; but 
he is an artist in a form radically inadequate and inferior, and 
in which a drama like that of Sophocles or Shakespeare is im- 
possible. 

It happens that in our own language we have an example of 
the employment of an inadequate form in tragedy and in elevated 
poetry, and can see the result of it. The rhymed ten-syllable 
couplet, the heroic couplet as it is often called, is such a form. 
In the earlier work of Shakespeare, work adopted or adapted 
by him even if not altogether his own work, we find this form 


often employed: 
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Alas! what joy shall noble Talbot have 

To bid his young son welcome to his grave? 

Away! vexation almost stops my breath 

That sundered friends greet in the hour of death. 

Lucy, farewell; no more my future can 

But curse the cause I cannot aid the man. 

Maine, Blois, Poitiers and Tours are won away 

’Long all of Somerset and his delay. 
Traces of this form remain in Shakespeare’s work to the last, in 
the rhyming of final couplets. But because he had so great a 
genius for true tragic poetry, Shakespeare dropped this neces- 
sarily inadequate form and took a better. We find the rhymed 
couplet again in Dryden’s tragedies. But this vigorous rhetorical 
poet had no real genius for true tragic poetry, and his form is 
itself a proof of it. True tragic poetry is impossible with this 
inadequate form. Again, all through the eighteenth century 
this form was dominant as the main form for high efforts in 
English poetry; and our serious poetry of that century, accord- 
ingly, has something inevitably defective and unsatisfactory. 
When it rises out of this, it at the same time adopts instinctively 
a truer form, as Gray does in the Elegy. The just and perfect 
use of the ten-syllable couplet is to be seen in Chaucer. As a 
form for tragedy, and for poetry of the most serious and ele- 
vated kind, it is defective. It makes real adequacy in poetry 
of this kind impossible; and its prevalence, for poetry of this 
kind, proves that those amongst whom it prevails have for poetry 
of this kind no signal gift. 

The case of the great Moliére himself will illustrate the truth 
of what I say. Moliére is by far the chief name in French 
poetry; he is one of the very greatest names in all literature. He 
has admirable and delightful power, penetrativeness, insight; a 
masterly criticism of life. But he is a comic poet. Why? Had 
he no seriousness and depth of nature? He had profound serious- 
ness. And would not a dramatic poet with this depth of nature 
be a tragedian if he could? Of course ‘he would. For only by 
breasting in full the storm and cloud of life, breasting it and 
passing through and above it, can the dramatist who feels the 
weight of mortal things liberate himself from the pressure, and 
rise, as we all seek to rise, to content and joy. Tragedy breasts 
the pressure of life. Comedy eludes it, half liberates itself from 
it by irony. But the tragedian, if he has the sterner labor, has 
also the higher prize. Shakespeare has more joy than Moliére, 
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more assurance and peace. Othello, with all its passions and 
terror, is on the whole a work animating and fortifying; more 
so a thousand times than George Dandin, which is mournfully 
depressing. Moliére, if he could, would have given us Othellos 
instead of George Dandins; let us not doubt it. If he did not 
give Othellos to us, it was because the highest sort of poetic 
power was wanting to him. And if the highest sort of poetic 
power had been not wanting to him but present, he would have 
found no adequate form of dramatic verse for conveying it, he 
would have had to create one. For such tasks Moliére had not 
power ; and this is only another way of saying that for the highest 
tasks in poetry the genius of his nation appears to have not 
power. But serious spirit and great poet that he was, Moliére 
had far too sound an instinct to attempt so earnest a matter 
as tragic drama with inadequate means. It would have been a 
heart-breaking business for him. He did not attempt it, there- 
fore, but confined himself to comedy. 

The Misanthrope and the Tartufe are comedy, but they are 
comedy in verse, poetic comedy. They employ the established 
verse of French dramatic poetry, the Alexandrine. Immense 
power has gone to the making of them; a world of vigorous 
sense, piercing observation, pathetic meditation, profound criti- 
cism of life. Moliére had also.one great advantage as a dramatist 
over Shakespeare ; he wrote for a more developed theatre, a more 
developed society. Moreover, he was at the same time, probably, 
by nature a better theatre-poet than Shakespeare ; he had a keener 
sense for theatrical situation. Shakespeare is not rightly to be 
called, as Goethe calls him, an epitomator rather than a dramatist ; 
but he may rightly be called rather a dramatist than a theatre- 
poet. Moliére—and here his French nature stood him in good 
stead—was a theatre-poet of the very first order. Comedy, too, 
escapes, as has been already said, the test of entire seriousness ; it 
remains, by the law of its being, in a region of comparative light- 
ness and of irony. What is artificial can pass in comedy more easily. 
In spite of all these advantages, the Misanthrope and the Tartufe 
have, and have by reason of their poetic form, an artificiality 
which makes itself too much felt, and which provokes weariness. 
The freshness and power of Moliére are best felt when he uses 
prose, in pieces such as the Avare, or the Fourberies de S capin, 
or George Dandin. How entirely the contrary is the case with 
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Shakespeare; how undoubtedly is it his verse which shows his 
power most! But so inadequate a vehicle for dramatic poetry 
is the French Alexandrine, that its sway hindered Moliére, one 
may think, from being a tragic poet at all, in spite of his having 
gifts for this highest form of dramatic poetry which are immeas- 
urably superior to those of any other French poet. And in 
comedy, where Moliére thought he could use the Alexandrine, and 
where he did use it with splendid power, it yet in a considerable 
degree hampered and lamed him, so that this true and great poet 
is actually most satisfactory in his prose. 

If Moliére cannot make us insensible to the inherent defects of 
French dramatic poetry, still less can Corneille and Racine. Cor- 
neille has energy and nobility, Racine an often Virgilian sweetness 
and pathos. But while Moliére, in depth, penetrativeness, and 
powerful criticism of life, belongs to the same family as Sophocles 
and Shakespeare, Corneille and Racine are quite of another 
order. We must not be misled by the excessive estimate of them 
among their own countrymen. I remember an answer of M. 
Sainte-Beuve, who always treated me with great kindness, and to 
whom I once ventured to say that I could not think Lamartine 
a poet of very high importance. “He was important to us,” 
answered M. Sainte-Beuve. In a far higher degree can a French- 
man say of Corneille and Racine: “They were important to us.” 
Voltaire pronounces of them: “These men taught our nation 
to think, to feel, and to express itself” (Ces hommes enseignérent 
a la nation & penser, & sentir et & s’exprimer). They were thus 
the instructors and formers of a society in many respects the 
most civilized and consummate that the world has ever seen, and 
which certainly has not been inclined to underrate its own advan- 
tages. How natural, then, that it should feel grateful to its 
formers, and should extol them! “Tell your brother Rodolphe,” 
writes Joseph de Maistre from Russia to his daughter at home, 
“to get on with his French poets; let him have them by heart— 
the inimitable Racine above all; never mind whether he under- 
stands him or not. I did not understand him, when my mother 
used to come and sit on my bed, and repeat from him, and put 
me to sleep with her beautiful voice to the sound of this incom- 
parable music. I knew hundreds of lines of him before I could 
read; and that is why my ears, having drunk in this ambrosia 
betimes, have never been able to endure common stuff since.” 
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What a spell must such early use have had for riveting the affec- 
tions; and how civilizing are such affections, how honorable to 
the society which can be imbued with them, to the literature 
which can inspire them! Pope was in a similar way, though not 
at all in the same degree, a forming and civilizing iifluence to 
our grandfathers, and limited their literary taste while he stimu- 
lated and formed it. So, too, the Greek boy was fed by his 
mother and nurse with Homer; but then in this case it was 
Homer! 

We English had Shakespeare wating to open our eyes, when- 
soever a favorable moment came, to the insufficiencies of Pope. 
But the French had no Shakespeare to open their eyes to the 
insufficiencies of Corneille and Racine. Great artists like Talma 
and Rachel, whose power, as actors, was far superior to the power, 
as poets, of the dramatists whose work they were rendering, 
filled out with their own life and warmth the parts into which 
they threw themselves, gave body to what was meager, fire to 
what was cold, and themselves supported the poetry of the 
French classic drama rather than were supported by it. It was 
easier to think the poetry of Racine inimitable, when Talma or 
Rachel were seen producing in it such inimitable effects. Indeed 
French acting is so good, that there are few pieces, excepting 
always those of Moliére, in the repertory of a company such as 
that which we have just seen, where the actors do not show 
themselves to be superior to the pieces they render, and to be 
worthy of pieces which are better. Phédre is a work of much 
beauty, yet certainly one felt this in seeing Rachel in the part of 
Phédre. I am not sure that one feels it in seeing Mlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt as Phédre, but I am sure that one feels it in seeing 
her as Dona Sol. 

The tragedy of M. Victor Hugo has always, indeed, stirring 
events in plenty; and so long as the human nerves are what 
they are, so long will things like the sounding of the horn, in 
the famous fifth act of Hernani, produce a thrill in us. But so 
will Werner’s Twenty-fourth of February, or Scott’s House of 
Aspen. A thrill of this sort may be raised in us, and yet our 
poetic sense may remain profoundly dissatisfied. So it remains 
in Hernani. M. Sarcey, a critic always acute and intelligent, 
and whom one reads with profit and pleasure, says that we Eng- 
lish are fatigued by the long speeches in Hernani, and that we 
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do not appreciate what delights French people in it, the splendor 
of the verse, the wondrous beauty of the style, the poetry. Here 
recurs the question as to the adequacy of the French Alexandrine 
as tragic verse. If this form is vitally inadequate for tragedy, 
then to speak absolutely of splendour of verse and wondrous 
beauty of style in it when employed for tragedy, is misleading. 
Beyond doubt M. Victor Hugo has an admirable gift for versi- 
fication. So had Pope. But to speak absolutely of the splendour 
of verse and wondrous beauty of style of the Essay on Man 
would be misleading. Such terms can be properly used only of 
verse and style of an altogether higher and more adequate kind, 
a verse and style like that of Dante, Shakespeare, or Milton. 
Pope’s brilliant gift for versification is exercised within the limits 
of a form inadequate for true philosophic poetry, and by its very 
presence excluding it. M. Victor Hugo’s brilliant gift for versi- 
fication is exercised within the limits of a form inadequate for 
true tragic poetry, and by its very presence excluding it. 

But, if we are called upon to prove this from the poetry itself, 
instead of inferring it from the form, our task, in the case of 
Hernani, is really only too easy. What is the poetical value of 
this famous fifth act of Hernani? What poetical truth, or veri- 
similitude, or possibility has Ruy Gomez, this chivalrous old 
Spanish grandee, this venerable nobleman, who, because he can- 
not marry his niece, presents himself to her and her husband 
upon their wedding night, and insists on the husband performing 
an old promise to commit suicide if summoned by Ruy Gomez 
to do so? Naturally the poor young couple raise difficulties, 
and the venerable nobleman keeps plying them with: Bois! 
Allons! Le sépulcre est ouvert, et je ne puis attendre! J'ai hate! 
Il faut mourir! This is a mere character of Surrey melodrama. 
And Hernani, who, when he is reminded that it is by his father’s 
head that he has sworn to commit suicide, exclaims: 


Mon pére! mon pére!—Ah! j’en perdrai la raison! 


and who, when Dofia Sol gets the poison away from him, en- 
treats her to return it: 


: Par pitié, ce poison, 
Rends-le-moi! Par l’amour, par notre 4me immortelle! 


because 


Le duc a ma parole, et mon pére est 1a-haut! 
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The poetry! says M. Sarcey ;—and one thinks of the poetry of 
Lear! M. Sarcey must pardon me for saying, that in 


Le duc a ma parole, et mon pére est 1a-haut! 


we are not in the world of poetry at all, hardly even in the 
world of literature, unless it be the literature of Bombastes 
Furtoso. 

Our sense, then, for what is poetry and what is not, the at- 
tractiveness of the French plays and players must not make us 
unlearn. We may and must retain our old conviction of the 
fundamental insufficiency, both in substance and in form, of the 
rhymed tragedy of the French. We are to keep, too, what in 
the main has always been the English estimate of Moliére: 
that he is a man of creative and splendid power, a dramatist 
whose work is truly delightful, is edifying and immortal; but 
that even Moliére in poetic drama is hampered and has not full 
swing, and, in consequence, leaves us somewhat dissatisfied. 
Finally, we poor old people should pluck up courage to stand 
out yet, for the few years of life which yet remain to us, against 
that passing illusion of the confident young generation who are 
newly come out on the war-path, that M. Victor Hugo is a poet 
of the race and lineage of Shakespeare. 

What, now, are we to say of the prose drama of modern life, 
the drama of which the Sphinx and the Etrangére and the Demi- 
Monde are types, and which was the most strongly attractive 
part, probably, of the feast offered to us by the French company? 
The first thing to be said of these pieces is that they are admir- 
ably acted. But then constantly, as I have already said, one has 
the feeling that the French actors are better than the pieces which 
they play. What are we to think of this modern prose drama in 
itself, the drama of M. Octave Feuillet, and M. Alexandre 
Dumas the younger, and M. Augier? Some of the pieces com- 
posing it are better constructed and written than others, and 
much more effective. But this whole drama has one character 
common to it all. It may be best described as the theatre of the 
homme sensuel moyen, the average sensual man, whose country 
is France, and whose city is Paris, and whose ideal is the free, 
gay, pleasurable life of Paris,—an ideal which our young literary 
generation, now out on the war-path here in England, seek to 
adopt from France, and which they busily preach and work for, 
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Of course there is in Paris much life of another sort, too, as 
there are in France many men of another type than that of the 
homme sensuel moyen. But for many reasons, which I need not 
enumerate here, the life of the free, confident, harmonious devel- 
opment of the senses, all round, has been able to establish itself 
among the French and at Paris, as it has established itself no- 
where else: and the ideal life of Paris is this sort of life trium- 
phant. And of this ideal the modern French drama, works like 
the Sphinx and the Etrangére and the Demi-Monde, are the ex- 
pression. It is the drama, I say, this drama now in question, of 
the homme sensuel moyen, the average sensual man. It repre- 
sents the life of the senses developing themselves all round without 
misgiving; a life confident, fair and free, with fireworks of fine 
emotions, grand passions and devotedness,—or rather, perhaps, 
we should say dévowement,—lighting it up when necessary. 

We in England have no modern drama at all. We have our 
Elizabethan drama. We have a drama of the last century and 
of the latter part of the century preceding, a drama which may 
be called our drama of the town, when the town was an entity 
powerful enough, because homogeneous enough, to evoke a drama 
embodying its notions of life. But we have no modern drama. 
Our vast society is not at present homogeneous enough for this, 
—not sufficiently united, even any large portion of it, in a com- 
mon view of life, a common ideal, capable of serving as a basis 
for a modern English drama. We have apparitions of poetic 
and romantic drama (as the French, too, have their charming 
Gringoire), which are always possible, because man has always 
in his nature the poetical fibre. Then we have numberless imita- 
tions and adaptations from the French. All of these are at the 
bottom fantastic. We may truly say of them, that “truth and 
sense and liberty are flown.” And the reason is evident. They 
are pages out of a life which the ideal of the homme sensuel 
moyen rules, transferred to a life where this ideal, notwithstand- 
ing the fervid adhesion to it of our young generation, does not 
reign. For the attentive observer the result is a sense of incurable 
falsity in the piece as adapted. Let me give an example. Every- 
body remembers Pink Dominoes. The piece turns upon an inci- 
dent possible and natural enough in the life of Paris. Transferred 
to the life of London the incident is altogether unreal, and its 
unreality makes the whole piece, in its English form, fantastic 
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and absurd. 

Still that does not prevent such pieces, and the theatre gen- 
erally, from now exercising upon us a great attraction. For we 
are at the end of a period, and have to deal with the facts and 
symptoms of a new period on which we are entering; and promi- 
nent among these fresh facts and symptoms is the irresistibility 
of the theatre. We know how the Elizabethan theatre had its 
cause in an ardent zest for life and living, a bold and large 
curiosity, a desire for a fuller, richer existence, pervading this 
nation at large, as they pervaded other nations, after the long 
medieval time of obstruction and restraint. But we know, too, 
how the great middle class of this nation, alarmed at grave 
symptoms which showed themselves in the new movement, drew 
back; made choice for its spirit to live at one point, instead of 
living, or trying to live, at many; entered, as I have so often 
said, the prison of Puritanism, and had the key turned upon its 
spirit there for two hundred years. Our middle class forsook 
the theatre. The English theatre reflected no more the aspiration 
of a great community for a fuller and richer sense of human 
existence, 

This theatre came afterwards, however, to reflect the aspirations 
of “the town.” It developed a drama to suit these aspirations ; 
while it also brought back and re-exhibited the Elizabethan 
drama, so far as “the town” wanted it and liked it. Finally, as 
even “the town’ ceased to be homogeneous, the theatre ceased 
to develop anything expressive. It still repeated what was old 
with more or less of talent. But the mass of our English com- 
munity, the mass of the middle class, kept aloof from the whole 
thing. 

I remember how, happening to be at Shrewsbury, twenty years 
ago, and finding the whole Haymarket company acting there, I 
went to the theatre. Never was there such a scene of desolation. 
Scattered at very distant intervals through the boxes were about 
half-a-dozen chance comers like myself; there were some soldiers 
and their friends in the pit, and a good many riff-raff in the 
upper gallery. The real towns-people, the people who carried 
forward the business and life of Shrewsbury, and who filled its 
churches and chapels on Sundays, were entirely absent. I pitied 
the excellent Haymarket company; it must have been like acting 
to oneself upon an iceberg. Here one had a good example,—as 
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I thought at the time, and as I have often thought since,— 
of the complete estrangement of the British middle class from 
the theatre. 

What is certain is, that a signal change is coming over us, 
and that it has already made great progress. It is said that there 
are now forty theatres in London. Even in Edinburgh, where 
in old times a single theatre maintained itself under protest, 
there are now, I believe, over half-a-dozen. The change is not 
due only to an increased liking in the upper class and in the 
working class for the theatre. Their liking for it has certainly 
increased, but this is not enough to account for the change. 
The attraction of the theatre begins to be felt again, after a long 
interval of insensibility, by the middle class also. Our French 
friends would say that this class, long petrified in a narrow 
Protestantism and in a perpetual reading of the Bible, is begin- 
ning at last to grow conscious of the horrible unnaturalness and 
ennui of its life, and is seeking to escape from it. Undoubtedly 
the type of religion to which the British middle class has sacri- 
ficed the theatre, as it has sacrificed so much besides, is defective. 
But I prefer to say that this great class, having had the discipline 
of its religion, is now awakening to the sure truth that the human 
spirit cannot live aright if it lives at one point only, that it can 
and ought to live at several points at the same time. The human 
spirit has a vital need, as we say, for conduct and religion; but 
it has the need also for expansion, for intellect and knowledge, 
for beauty, for social life and manners. The revelation of these 
additional needs brings the middle class to the theatre. 

The revelation was indispensable, the needs are real, the 
theatre is one of the mightiest means of satisfying them, and the 
theatre, therefore, is irresistible. That conclusion, at any rate, 
we may take for certain. We have to unlearn, therefore, our 
long disregard of the theatre; we have to own that the theatre 
is irresistible. 

But I see our community turning to the theatre with eagerness, 
and finding the English theatre without organization, or purpose, 
or dignity, and no modern English drama at all except a fan- 
tastical one. And then I see the French company from the chief 
theatre of Paris showing themselves to us in London—a society 
of actors admirable in organization, purpose, and dignity, with 
a modern drama not fantastic at all, but corresponding with 
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fidelity to a very palpable and powerful ideal, the ideal of the 
life of the homme sensuel moyen in Paris, his beautiful city. 
I see in England a materialized upper class, sensible of the nullity 
of our own modern drama, impatient of the state of false con- 
straint and of blank to which the Puritanism of our middle class 
has brought our stage and much of our life, delighting in such 
drama as the modern drama of Paris. I see the emancipated 
youth of both sexes delighting in it; the new and clever news- 
papers, which push on the work of emancipation and serve as 
devoted missionaries of the gospel of the life of Paris and of 
the ideal of the average sensual man, delighting in it. And in 
this condition of affairs I see the middle class beginning to arrive 
at the theatre again after an abstention of two centuries and 
more; arriving eager and curious, but a little bewildered. 

Now, lest at this critical moment such drama as the Sphinx 
and the Etrangére and the Demi-Monde, positive as it is, and 
powerful as it is, and pushed as it is, and played with such 
prodigious care and talent, should too much rule the situation, 
let us take heart of grace and say, that as the right conclusion 
from the unparalleled success of the French company was not 
that we should reverse our old notions about the tragedy of M. 
Victor Hugo, or about French classic tragedy, or even about 
the poetic drama of the great Moliére, so‘neither is it the right 
-conclusion from this success that we should be converted and 
become believers in the legitimacy of the life-ideal of the homme 
sensuel moyen, and in the sufficiency of his drama. This is not the 
occasion to deliver a moral discourse. It is enough to revert to 
what has been already said, and to remark that the French ideal 
and its theatre have the defect of leaving out too much of life, 
of treating the soul as if it lived at one point or group of points 
only, of ignoring other points, or groups of points, at which it 
must live as well. And herein the conception of life shown in this 
French ideal and in its drama really resembles, different as in 
other ways they are, the conception of life prevalent with the 
British middle class, and has the like kind of defect. Both con- 
ceptions of life are too narrow. Sooner or later, if we adopt 
either, our soul and spirit are starved, and go amiss, and suffer. 

What then, finally, are we to learn from the marvelous success 
and attractiveness of the performances at the Gaiety Theatre? 
What is the consequence which it is right and rational for us to 
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draw? Surely it is this: “The theatre is irresistible; organize the 
theatre.’ Surely, if we wish to stand less in our own way, and 
to have clear notions of the consequences of things, it is to this 
conclusion that we should come. 

The performances of the French company show us plainly, I 
think, what is gained—the theatre being admitted to be an irre- 
sistible need for civilized communities—by organizing the theatre. 
Some of the drama played by this company is, as we have seen, 
questionable. But, in the absence of an organization such as that 
of this company, it would be played even yet more; it would, 
with a still lower drama to accompany it, almost if not altogether 
reign; it would have far less correction and relief by better 
things. An older and better drama, containing many things of 
high merit, some things of surpassing merit, is kept before the 
public by means of this company, is given frequently, is given 
to perfection. Pieces of truth and beauty, which emerge here and 
there among the questionable pieces of the modern drama, get 
the benefit of this company’s skill, and are given to perfection. 
The questionable pieces themselves lose something of their un- 
profitableness and vice in their hands; the acting carries us into 
the world of correct and pleasing art, if the piece does not. And 
the type of perfection fixed by these fine actors influences for 
good every actor in France. 

Moreover, the French company shows us not only what is 
gained by organizing the theatre, but what is meant by organizing 
it. The organization in the example before us is simple and 
rational. We have a society of good actors, with a grant from 
the State on condition of their giving with frequency the famous 
and classic stage-plays of their nation, and with a commissioner 
of the State attached to the society and taking part in council 
with it. But the society is to all intents and purposes self- 
governing. And in connection with the society is the school of 
dramatic elocution of the Conservatoire, a school with the names 
of Regnier, Monrose, Got and Delaunay on its roll of professors. 

The Society of the French Theatre dates from Louis XIV 
and from France’s great century. It has, therefore, traditions, 
effect, consistency, and a place in the public esteem, which are 
not to be won in a day. But its organization is such as a judicious 
man, desiring the results which in France have been by this 
time won, would naturally have devised; and it is such as a 
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judicious man, desiring in another country to secure like results, 
would: naturally imitate. 

We have in England everything to make us dissatisfied with 
the chaotic and ineffective condition into which our theatre has 
fallen. We have the remembrance of better things in the past, 
and the elements for better things in the future. We have a 
splendid national drama of the Elizabethan age, and a later drama 
of “the town” which has no lack of pieces conspicuous by their 
stage-qualities, their vivacity and their talent, and interesting by 
their pictures of manners. We have had great actors. We have 
good actors not a few at the present moment. But we have been 
unlucky, as we so often are, in the work of organization. In the 
essay at organization which in the patent theatres, with their 
exclusive privilege of acting Shakespeare, we formerly had, we 
find by no means an example, such as we have in the constitution 
of the French Theatre, of what a judicious man, seeking the 
good of the drama and of the public, would naturally devise. We 
find rather such a machinery as might be devised by a man prone 
to stand in his own way, a man devoid of clear notions of the 
consequences of things. It was inevitable that the patent theatres 
should provoke discontent and attack. They were attacked, and 
their privilege fell. Still, to this essay, however imperfect, of a 
public organization for the English theatre, our stage owes the 
days of power and greatness which it has enjoyed. So far as we 
have had a school of great actors, so far as our stage has had 
tradition, effect, consistency, and a hold on public esteem, it had 
them under the system of the privileged theatres. The system 
had its faults, and was abandoned; but then, instead of devising 
a better plan of public organization for the English theatre, we 
gladly took refuge in our favorite doctrines of the mischief of 
State interference, of the blessedness of leaving every man free 
to do as he likes, of the impertinence of presuming to check any 
man’s natural taste for the bathos, and pressing him to relish the 
sublime. We left the English theatre to take its chance. Its 
present impotence is the result. 

It seems to me that every one of us is concerned to find a 
remedy for this melancholy state of things; and that the pleasure 
we have had in the visit of the French company is barren, unless 
it leaves us with the impulse to mend the condition of our theatre, 
and with the lesson how alone it can be rationally attempted. 
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“Forget”—can we not hear these fine artists saying in an under- 
tone to us, amidst their graceful compliments of adieu ?—“‘forget 
your clap-trap, and believe that the State, the nation in its col- 
lective and corporate character, does well to concern itself about 
an influence so important to national life and manners as the 
theatre. Form a company out of the materials ready to your 
hand in your many good actors or actors of promise. Give them 
a theatre at the West End. Let them have a grant from your 
Science and Art Department; let some intelligent and accom- 
plished man, like our friend Mr. Pigott, your present Examiner 
of Plays, be joined to them as Commissioner from the Depart- 
ment, to see that the conditions of the grant are observed. Let 
the conditions of the grant be that a repertory is agreed upon, 
taken out of the works of Shakespeare and out of the volumes 
of the Modern British Drama, and that pieces from this repertory 
are played a certain number of times in each season; as to new 
pieces, let your company use its discretion. Let a school of 
dramatic elocution and declamation be instituted in connection 
with your company. It may surprise you to hear that elocution 
and declamation are things to be taught and learned, and do 
not come by nature; but it is so. Your best and most serious 
actors” (this is added with a smile) ‘would have been better if 
in their youth they had learned elocution. These recommenda- 
tions, you may think, are not very much; but, as your divine 
William says, they are enough; they will serve. Try them. When 
your institution in the West of London has become a success, 
plant a second of like kind in the East. The people will have 
the theatre; then make it a good one. Let your two or three 
chief provincial towns institute, with municipal subsidy and co- 
operation, theatres such as you institute in the metropolis with 
State subsidy and co-operation. So you will restore the English 
theatre. And then a modern drama of your own will also, prob- 
ably, spring up amongst you, and you will not have to come to 
us for pieces like Pink Dominoes.” 

No, and we will hope, too, that the modern English drama, 
when it comes, may be something different from even the Sphinx 
and the Demi-Monde. For my part, I have all confidence, that 
if it ever does come, it will be different and better. But let us 
not say a word to wound the feelings of those who have given 
us so much pleasure, and who leave to us as a parting legacy 
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such excellent advice. For excellent advice it is, and everything 
we saw these artists say and do upon the Gaiety stage inculcates 
it for us, whether they exactly formulated it in words or no. 
And still, even now that they are gone, when I pass along the 
Strand and come opposite to the Gaiety Theatre, I see a fugitive 
vision of delicate features under a shower of hair and a cloud 
of lace, and hear the voice of Mlle. Sarah Bernhardt saying in 
its most caressing terms to the Londoners: “The theatre is irre- 
sistible; organize the theatre!” 


FRANCIS BACON, LORD VERULAM 
1571-1626 


The son of a noble family in favor at the court of Elizabeth. In his 
youth travelled and studied widely. Became very successful as a lawyer, 
and under James I held high political offices. In his later years he was 
forced to withdraw from public life, and thereafter devoted his time to 
literary and scientific work. Died from the effects of exposure during 
one of his scientific experiments. Famous as “the apostle of experimental 
philosophy.” His “Essays” are his best known literary work. 


OF DEATH 


M*® fear death as children fear to go in the dark; and as 
that natural fear in children is increased with tales, so is 
the other. Certainly, the contemplation of death, as the wages of 
sin and passage to another world, is holy and religious; but the 
fear of it, as a tribute due unto nature, is weak. Yet in religious 
meditations there is sometimes a mixture of vanity and of super- 
stition. You shall read in some of the friars’ books of mortifica- 
tion, that a man should think with himself what the pain is, if he 
have but his finger’s end pressed or tortured, and thereby imagine 
what the pains of death are when the whole body is corrupted 
and dissolved; when many times death passeth with less pain 
than the torture of a limb, for the most vital parts are not the 
quickest of sense: and by him that spake only as a philosopher 
and natural man, it was well said, Pompa mortis magis terret 
quam mors ipsa. Groans, and convulsions, and a discolored face, 
and friends weeping, and blacks, and obsequies, and-the like, 
show death terrible. 

It is worthy the observing, that there is no passion in the mind 
of man so weak, but it mates and masters the fear of death: and 
therefore Death is no such terrible enemy when a man hath so 
many attendants about him that can win the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over death; love slights it; honor aspireth to 
it; grief flieth to it; fear preoccupateth it; nay, we read, after 
Otho the Emperor had slain himself, pity (which is the tenderest 
of affections) provoked many to die out of mere compassion to 
their sovereign, and as the truest sort of followers; nay, Seneca 
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adds niceness and satiety: Cogita quamdiu eadem feceris; mori 
velle, non tantum fortis, aut miser, sed etiam fastidiosus potest. 
A man would die, though he were neither valiant nor miserable, 
only upon a weariness to do the same thing so oft over and over. 
It is no less worthy to observe, how little alteration in good spirits 
the approaches of death make: for they appear to be the same 
men up to the last instant. Augustus Caesar died in a compli- 
ment. Livia conjugu nostri memor, vive et vale. Tiberius in dis- 
simulation, as Tacitus saith of him, jam Tiberium vires et corpus, 
non dissimulatio, deserebant. Vespasian in a jest, sitting upon 
the stool, Ut puto Deus fio. Galba with a sentence, Feri, si ex re 
sit populi Romani, holding forth his neck. Septimus Severus in 
dispatch, Adeste, st quid mihi restat agendum. And the like. 

Certainly the Stoics bestowed too much cost upon death, and 
by their great preparations made it appear more fearful. Better 
saith he, Qui finem vitae extremum inter munera ponat Naturae. 
It is as natural to die as to be born; and to a little infant, perhaps, 
the one is as painful as the other. He that dies in an earnest pur- 
suit, is like one that is wounded in hot blood: who, for the time, 
scarce feels the hurt; and therefore a mind fixed and bent upon 
somewhat that is good doth avert the dolours of death. But, above 
all, believe it, the sweetest canticle is, Nunc dimittis, when a man 
hath obtained worthy ends and expectations. Death hath this 
also, that it openeth the gate to good fame, and extinguisheth 
envy.—Extinctus amabitur idem. 


OF ADVERSITY 


{ie WAS an high speech of Seneca (after the manner of the 
Stoics), that the good things which belong to Prosperity are to 
be wished, but the good things that belong to Adversity are to 
admired. Bona rerum secundarum optabilia, adversarum mira- 
bilia. Certainly, if miracles be the command over nature, they 
appear most in Adversity. It is yet a higher speech of his than 
the other (much too high for a heathen), It is true greatness to 
have in one the frailty of a man, and the security of a God. Vere 
magnum, habere fragilitatem hominis, securitatem Dei. This 
would have done better in poesy, where transcendencies are more 
allowed; and the poets, indeed have been busy with it. For it is 
in effect the thing which is figured in that strange fiction of the 
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ancient poets, which seemeth not to be without mystery, nay, and 
to have some approach to the state of a Christian: that H ercules, 
when he went to unbind Prometheus (by whom human nature 
is represented), sailed the length of the great ocean in an earthen 
pot or pitcher; lively describing Christian resolution, that saileth 
in the frail bark of the flesh through the waves of the world. 

But to speak in a mean. The virtue of Prosperity is temper- 
ance; the virtue of Adversity is fortitude: which in morals is 
the more heroical virtue. Prosperity is the blessing of the Old 
Testament; adversity is the blessing of the New: which carrieth 
the greater benediction, and the clearer revelation of God’s fav- 
our. Yet even in the Old Testament, if you listen to David’s harp, 
you shall hear as many hearse-like airs as carols; and the pencil of 
the Holy Ghost hath laboured more in describing the afflictions 
of Job than the felicities of Solomon. Prosperity is not without 
many fears and distastes, and Adversity is not without comforts 
and hopes. We see in needle-works and embroideries, it is more 
pleasing to have lively work upon sad and solemn ground, than 
to have a dark and melancholy work upon a lightsome ground. 
Judge, therefore, of the pleasure of the heart by the pleasure 
of the eye. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, most fragrant 
when they are incensed or crushed, for prosperity doth best 
discover vice, but adversity doth best discover virtue. 


OF MARRIAGE AND SINGLE LIFE 


H* that hath wife and children hath given hostages to for- 
tune; for they are impediments to great enterprises, either 
of virtue or mischief. Certainly, the best works, and of greatest 
merit for the public, have proceeded from the unmarried or child- 
less men; which, both in affection and means, have married and 
endowed the public. Yet it were great reason that those that 
have children should have greatest care of future times; unto 
which they know they must transmit their dearest pledges. 
Some there are, who, though they lead a single life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themselves, and account future times im- 
pertinencies. Nay, there are some other that account wife and 
children but as bills of charges. Nay, more, there are some 
foolish rich covetous men that take a pride in having no children, 
because they may be thought so much the richer. For, perhaps, 
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they have heard some talk, Such a one is a great rich man, and 
another except to it, Yea, but he hath a great charge of children, 
as if it were an abatement to his riches. But the most ordinary 
cause of a single life is liberty, especially in certain self-pleasing 
and humorous minds, which are so sensible of every restraint, as 
they will go near to think their girdles and garters to be bonds 
and shackles. 

Unmarried men are best friends, best masters, best servants; 
but not always best subjects. For they are light to run away; 
and almost all fugitives are of that condition. A single life doth 
well with churchmen; for charity will hardly water the ground 
where it must first fill a pool. It is indifferent for judges and 
magistrates; for if they be facile and corrupt, you shall have a 
servant five times worse than a wife. For soldiers, I find the 
generals commonly, in their hortatives, put men in mind of their 
wives and children; and I think the despising of marriage among 
the Turks maketh the vulgar soldier more base. 

Certainly wife and children are a kind of discipline of human- 
ity ; and single men, though they be many times more charitable, 
because their means are less exhaust, yet, on the other side, they 
are more cruel and hard-hearted (good to make severe inquisi- 
tors), because their tenderness is not so oft called upon. Grave 
natures, led by custom, and therefore constant, are commonly 
loving husbands, as was said of Ulysses, Vetulam suam pretulit 
immortalitatt. Chaste women are often proud and froward, as 
presuming upon the merit of their chastity. It is one of the best 
bonds, both of chastity and obedience, in the wife, if she thinks 
her husband wise; which she will never do if she find him jealous. 

Wives are young men’s mistresses, companions for middle age, 
and old men’s nurses; so as a man may have a quarrel to marry, 
when he will. But yet he was reputed one of the wise men that 
made answer to the question when a man should marry—d4 
young man not yet, an elder man not at all. It is often seen that 
bad husbands have very good wives; whether it be that it raiseth 
the price of their husbands’ kindness when it comes, or that the 
wives take a pride in their patience. But this never fails, if the 
bad husbands were of their own choosing, against their friends’ 
consent; for then they will be sure to make good their own folly. 


JOHN BROWN 
1810-1882 


The son of a Biblical scholar. Studied medicine at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, and practiced medicine successfully in Edinburgh until his death, 
His literary work consists of three volumes entitled “Horae Subsecivae, 
collections of stories and essays. One of these volumes contained “Rab 
and His Friends,” his best known work. 


RAB AND HIS FRIENDS. 


OUR-AND-THIRTY years ago, Bob Ainslie and I were com- 

ing up Infirmary Street, from the High Schol, our heads 
together, and our arms intertwisted as only lovers and boys know 
how or why. 

When we got to the top of the street, and turned north, we 
espied a crowd at the Tron Church. “A dog-fight!’”? shouted Bob, 
and was off; and so was I, both of us all but praying that it 
might not be over before we got up! And is not this boy-nature? 
and human nature too? and don’t we all wish a house on fire 
not to be out before we see it? Dogs like fighting; old Isaac says 
they “delight” in it, and for the best of all reasons; and boys are 
not cruel because they like to see the fight. They see three of 
the great cardinal virtues of dog or man—courage, endurance, and 
skill—in intense action. This is very different from a love of 
making dogs fight, and enjoying, and aggravating, and making 
gain by their pluck. A boy, be he never so fond himself of fight- 
ing, if he be a good boy, hates and despises all this, but he would 
have run off with Bob and me fast enough: it is a natural and 
a not wicked interest that all boys and men have in witnessing 
intense energy in action. 

Does any curious and finely ignorant woman wish to know how 
Bob’s eye at a glance announced a dog-fight to his brain? He 
did not, he could not, see the dogs fighting; it was a flash of an 
inference, a rapid induction. The crowd round a couple of dogs 
fighting is a crowd masculine mainly, with an occasional active, 
compassionate woman fluttering wildly round the outside, and 
using her tongue and her hands freely upon the men, as so many 
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“brutes ;” it is a crowd annular, compact, and mobile; a crowd 
centripetal, having its eyes and its heads all bent downward and 
inward, to one common focus. 

Well, Bob and I are up, and find it is not over: a small thor- 
oughbred white bull terrier is busy throttling a large shepherd’s 
dog, unaccustomed to war, but not to be trifled with. They are 
hard at it; the scientific little fellow doing his work in great 
style, his pastoral enemy fighting wildly, but with the sharpest of 
teeth and a great courage. Science and breeding, however, soon 
had their own; the Game Chicken, as the premature Bob called 
him, working his way up, took his final grip of poor Yarrow’s 
throat—and he lay gasping and done for. His master, a brown, 
handsome, big young shepherd from Tweedsmuir, would have 
liked to knock down any man, would “drink up Esil, or eat a 
crocodile,” for that part, if he had a chance. It was no use kick- 
ing the little dog; that would only make him hold the closer. 
Many were the means shouted out in mouthfuls of the best pos- 
sible ways of ending it. ‘Water!’ but there was none near, and 
many cried for it who might have got it from the well at Black- 
friars Wynd. “Bite the tail!’ and a large, vague, benevolent, 
middle-aged man, more desirous than wise, with some struggle 
got the bushy end of Yarrow’s tail into his ample mouth, and bit 
with all his might. This was more than enough for the much- 

-enduring, much-perspiring shepherd, who, with a gleam of joy 
over his broad visage, delivered a terrific facer upon our large, 
vague, benevolent, middle-aged friend—who went down like a 
shot. 

Still the Chicken holds; death not far off. “Snuff! a pinch of 
snuff!” observed a calm, highly dressed young buck, with an eye- 
glass in his eye. “Snuff, indeed;” growled the angry crowd, af- 
fronted and glaring. “Snuff! a pinch of snuff!” again observes 
the buck, but with more urgency; whereupon were produced sev- 
eral open boxes, and, from a mull which may have been at Cul- 
loden, he took a pinch, knelt down, and presented it to the nose 
of the Chicken. The laws of physiology and of snuff take their 
course; the Chicken sneezes, and Yarrow is free. 

The young pastoral giant stalks off with Yarrow in his arms— 
comforting him. 

But the Bull Terrier’s blood is up, and his soul unsatisfied; he 
grips the first dog he meets, and, discovering she is not a dog, 
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in Homeric phrase, he makes a brief sort of amende, and is off. 
The boys, with Bob and me at their head, are after him: down 
Niddry Street he goes, bent on mischief; up the Cowgate, like 
an arrow—Bob and I, and our small men, panting behind. 

There, under the single arch of the South Bridge, is a huge 
mastiff, sauntering down the middle of the causeway, as if with 
his hands in his pockets: he is old, gray, and brindled, as big as 
a little Highland bull, and has the Shakespearean dewlaps shaking 
as he goes. 

The Chicken makes straight at him, and fastens on his throat. 
To our astonishment, the great creature does nothing but stand 
still, hold himself up, and roar—yes, roar; a long, serious, remon- 
strative roar. How is this? Bob and I are up to them. He ts 
muzzled! The bailies had proclaimed a general muzzling, and his 
master, studying strength and economy mainly, had encompassed 
his huge jaws in a home-made apparatus, constructed out of the 
leather of some ancient breeching. His mouth was open as far 
as it could; his lips curled up in rage—a sort of terrible grin; his 
teeth gleaming, ready, from out the darkness; the strap across 
his mouth tense as a bowstring; his whole frame stiff with indig- 
nation and surprise; his roar asking us all round, “Did you ever 
see the like of this?” he looked a statue of anger and astonish- 
ment, done in Aberdeen granite. 

We soon had a crowd; the Chicken held on. “A knife!” cried 
Bob; and a cobbler gave him his knife. You know the kind of 
knife, worn away obliquely to a point, and always keen. I put its 
edge to the tense leather, it ran before it; and then!—one sudden 
jerk of that enormous head, a sort of dirty mist about his mouth, 
no noise—and the bright and fierce little fellow is dropped, limp 
and dead. A solemn pause: this was more than any of us had 
bargained for. I turned the little fellow over, and saw he was 
quite dead: the mastiff had taken him by the small of his back, 
like a rat, and broken it. 

He looked down at his victim, appeased, ashamed, and amazed; 
snuffed him all over, stared at him, and, taking a sudden thought, 
turned round and trotted off. Bob took the dead dog up, and 
said, “John, we'll bury him after tea.” “Yes,” said I, and was off 
after the mastiff. He made up the Cowgate at a rapid swing; 
he had forgotten some engagement. He turned up the Candle- 
maker Row, and stopped at the Harrow Inn. 
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There was a carrier’s cart ready to start, and a keen, thin, impa- 
tient, black-a-vised little man, his hand at his gray horse’s head, 
looking about angrily for something. “Rab, ve thief!’ said he, 
aiming a kick at my great friend, who drew cringing up, and 
avoided the heavy shoe with more agility than dignity, and, watch- 
ing his master’s eye, slunk dismayed under the cart—his ears 
down, and as much as he had of tail down too. 

What a man this must be—thought I—to whom my tremendous 
hero turns tail! The carrier saw the muzzle hanging, cut and 
useless, from his neck, and I eagerly told him the story, which Bob 
and I always thought, and still think, Homer, or King David, or 
Sir Walter alone were worthy to rehearse. The severe little man 
was mitigated, and condescended to say, “Rab, ma man, puir 
Rabbie ;” whereupon the stump of a tail rose up, the ears were 
cocked, the eyes filled and were comforted; the two friends were 
reconciled. “Hupp!” and a stroke of the whip were given to Jess; 
and off went the three. 

Bob and I buried the Game Chicken that night (we had not 
much of a tea) in the back-green of his house in Melville Street, 
No. 17, with considerable gravity and silence; and being at the 
time in the Iliad, and, like all boys, Trojans, we called him Hector, 
of course. 

Six years have passed—a long time for a boy and a dog; Bob 
Ainslie is off to the wars; I am a medical student, and clerk at 
Minto House Hospital. 

Rab I saw almost every week, on the Wednesday; and we had 
much pleasant intimacy. I found the way to his heart by frequent 
scratching of his huge head and an occasional bone. When I did 
not notice him, he would plant himself straight before me, and 
stand wagging that bud of a tail, and looking up, with his head 
a little to the one side. His master I occasionally saw; he used to 
call me “Maister John,” but was laconic as any Spartan. 

One fine October afternoon I was leaving the hospital, when I 
saw the large gate open, and in walked Rab, with that great and 
easy saunter of his. He looked as if taking general possession of 
the place; like the Duke of Wellington entering a subdued city, 
satiated with victory and peace. After him came Jess, now white 
from age, with her cart; and in it a woman carefully wrapped up 
—the carrier leading the horse anxiously, and looking back. When 
he saw me, James (for his name was James Noble) made a curt 
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and grotesque “boo,” and said, “Maister John, this is the mis- 


tress; she’s got a trouble in her breest—some kind o’ an income, 
we're thinkin.’ ” 

By this time I saw the woman’s face; she was sitting on a sack 
filled with straw, her husband’s plaid round her, and his big-coat, 
with its large white metal buttons, over her feet. 

I never saw a more unforgettable face—pale, serious, lonely, 
delicate, sweet, without being at all what we call fine. She looked 
sixty, and had on a mutch, white as snow, with its black ribbon, 
her silvery, smooth hair setting off her dark gray eyes—eyes such 
as one sees only twice or thrice in a lifetime, full of suffering, full 
also of the overcoming of it; her eyebrows black and delicate, and 
her mouth firm, patient, and contented, which few mouths 
ever are: 

As I have said, I never saw a more beautiful countenance, or 
one more subdued to settled quiet. ‘“‘Ailie,”’ said James, “this is 
Maister John, the young doctor; Rab’s freend, ye ken. We often 
speak aboot you, doctor.” She smiled, and made a movement, 
but said nothing, and prepared to come down, putting her plaid 
aside and rising. Had Solomon, in all his glory, been handing 
down the Queen of Sheba at his palace gate, he could not have 
done it more daintily, more tenderly, more like a gentleman, than 
did James the Howgate carrier, when he lifted down Ailie his 
wife. 

The contrast of his small, swarthy, weather-beaten, keen, world- 
ly face to hers, pale, subdued, and beautiful, was something won- 
derful. Rab looked on concerned and puzzled, but ready for any- 
thing that might turn up—were it to strangle the nurse, the porter, 
or even me. Ailie and he seemed great friends. 

“As I was sayin’, she’s got a kind o’ trouble in her breest, doc- 
tor; wull ye tak’ a look at it?’ We walked into the consulting- 
room, all four; Rab grim and comic, willing to be happy and con- 
fidential if cause could be shown, willing also to be the reverse, 
on the same terms. Ailie sat down, undid her open gown and her 
lawn handkerchief round her neck, and, without a word, showed 
me her right breast. I looked at and examined it carefully; she 
and James watching me, and Rab eyeing all three. What could 
I say? There it was, that had once been so soft, so shapely, so 
white, so bountiful, so “full of all blessed conditions,” hard as a 
stone, a centre of horrid pain, making that pale face with its gray, 
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lucid, reasonable eyes, and its sweet resolved mouth, express the 
full measure of suffering overcome. Why was that gentle, mod- 
est, sweet woman, clean and lovable, condemned by God to bear 
such a burden? I got her away to bed. 

“May Rab and me bide?” said James. 

‘You may; and Rab if he will behave himself.” 

“T’se warrant he’s do that, doctor.” And in slunk the faithful 


' beast. 


I wish you could have seen him. There are no such dogs now. 
He belonged to a lost tribe. As I have said, he was brindled and 
gray like Rubislaw granite; his hair short, hard, and close, like a 
lion’s ; his body thickset, like a little bull—a sort of compressed 
Hercules of a dog. He must have been ninety pounds’ weight at 
the least; he had a large, blunt head; his muzzle black as night, 
his mouth blacker than any night, a tooth or two—being all he 
had—gleaming out of his jaws of darkness. His head was 
scarred with the records of old wounds, a sort of series of fields 
of battle all over it; one eye out, one ear cropped as close as was 
Archbishop Leighton’s father’s; the remaining eye had the power 
of two; and above it, and in constant communication with it, was 
a tattered rag of an ear, which was forever unfurling itself like 
an old flag; and then that bud of a tail, about one inch long— 
if it could in any sense be said to be long, being as broad as long, 
—the mobility, the instantaneousness, of that bud were very fun- 
ny and surprising, and its expressive twinklings and winkings, the 
intercommunications between the eye, the ear, and it, were of the 
oddest and swiftest. 

Rab had the dignity and simplicity of great size; and having 
fought his way all along the road to absolute supremacy, he was 
as mighty in his own line as Julius Cwsar or the Duke of Well- 
ington, and had the gravity of all great fighters. 

You must have observed the likeness of certain men to certain 
animals, and of certain dogs to man. Now, I never looked at Rab 
without thinking of the great Baptist preacher, Andrew Fuller. 
The same large, heavy, menacing, combative, sombre, honest coun- 
tenance, the same deep, inevitable eye, the same look—as of thun- 
der asleep, but ready—neither a dog nor a man to be trifled with. 

Next day my master, the surgeon, examined Ailie. There was 
no doubt it must kill her, and soon. It could be removed; it might 
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never return; it would give her speedy relief; she should have it 
done. 

She courtesied, looked at James, and said, “When Pe 

“To-morrow,” said the kind surgeon, a man of few words. 

She and James and Rab and I retired. I noticed that he and 
she spoke little, but seemed to anticipate everything in each other. 
The following day, at noon, the students came in, hurrying up the 
great stair. At the first landing-place, on a small, well-known 
blackboard, was a bit of paper fastened with wafers, and many 
remains of old wafers beside it. On the paper were the words 
“An operation to-day. J. B., Clerk.” 

Up ran the youths, eager to secure good places; in they crowd- 
ed, full of interest and talk. “What’s the case?” “Which side 
is 10% 

Don’t think them heartless; they are neither better nor worse 
than you or I; they get over their professional horrors, and into 
their proper work; and in them pity, as an emotion, ending in 
itself or at best in tears and a long-drawn breath, lessens; while 
pity as a motive is quickened, and gains power and purpose. It is 
well for poor human nature that it is so. 

The operating theatre is crowded; much talk and fun, and all 
the cordiality and stir of youth. The surgeon with his staff of 
assistants is there. In comes Ailie; one look at her quiets and 
abates the eager students. That beautiful old woman is too much 
for them; they sit down, and are dumb, and gaze at her. These 
rough boys feel the power of her presence. She walks in quickly, 
but without haste; dressed in her mutch, her neckerchief, her 
white dimity short-gown, her black bombazine petticoat, showing 
her white stockings and her carpet-shoes. Behind her was James 
with Rab, James sat down in the distance, and took that huge 
and noble head between his knees. Rab looked perplexed and 
dangerous; forever cocking his ear and dropping it as fast. 

Ailie stepped up on a seat, and laid herself on the table, as her 
friend the surgeon told her; arranged herself, gave a rapid look 
at James, shut her eyes, rested herself on me, and took my hand. 
The operation was at once begun; it was necessarily slow, and 
chloroform—one of God’s best gifts to his suffering children— 
was then unknown. The surgeon did his work. The pale face 
showed its pain, but was still and silent. Rab’s soul was working 
within him; he saw that something strange was going on—blood 
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flowing from his mistress, and she suffering; his ragged ear was 
up and importunate; he growled and gave now and then a sharp, 
impatient yelp; he would have liked to do something to that man. 
But James had him firm, and gave him a glower from time to 
time, and an intimation of a possible kick: all the better for James, 
it kept his eye and his mind off Ailie. 

It is over: she is dressed, steps gently and decently down from 
the table, looks for James; then, turning to the surgeon and the 
students, she courtesies, and in a low, clear voice begs their par- 
don if she has behaved ill. The students—all of us—wept like 
children; the surgeon happed her up carefully; and, resting on 
James and me, Ailie went to her room, Rab following. We put 
her to bed. 

James took off his heavy shoes, crammed with tackets, heel- 
capped, and put them carefully under the table, saying, “Maister 
John, I’m for nane o’ yer strynge nurse bodies for Ailie. I'll be 
her nurse, and I’ll gang aboot on my stockin’ soles as canny as 
pussy.” And so he did; and handy and clever, and swift and 
tender, as any woman was that horny-handed, snell, peremptory 
little man. Everything she got, he gave her; he seldom slept ; and 
often I saw his small, shrewd eyes out of the darkness fixed on 
her. As before, they spoke little. 

Rab behaved well, never moving, showing us how meek and 
gentle he could be, and occasionally, in his sleep, letting us know 
that he was demolishing some adversary. He took a walk with 
me every day, generally to the Candlemaker Row; but he was 
sombre and mild; declined doing battle, though some fit cases 
offered, and indeed submitted to sundry indignities; and was 
always very ready to turn, and came faster back, and trotted 
up the stair with much lightness, and went straight to that door. 

Jess, the mare, had been sent, with her weather-worn cart, to 
Howgate, and had doubtless’ her own dim and placid meditations 
and confusions on the absence of her master and Rab, and her 
unnatural freedom from the road and her cart. 

For some days Ailie did well. The wound healed “by the first 
intention ;” for, as James said, “Oor Ailie’s skin’s ower clean to 
beil.” The students came in quiet and anxious, and surrounded 
her bed. She said she liked to see their young, honest faces. The 
surgeon dressed her, and spoke to her in his own short, kind way, 
pitying her through his eyes, Rab and James outside the circle— 
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Rab being now reconciled and even cordial, and having made up 
his mind that as yet nobody required worrying, but, as you may 
suppose, semper paratus. 

So far, well: but, four days after the operation, my patient had 
a sudden and long shivering, a “groosin’,” as she called it. I 
saw her soon after; her eyes were too bright, her cheek colored ; 
she was restless, and ashamed of being so; the balance was lost; 
mischief had begun. On looking at the wound, a blush of red 
told the secret; her pulse was rapid, her breathing anxious and 
quick, she wasn’t herself, as she said, and was vexed at her rest- 
lessness.. We tried what we could. James did everything, was 
everywhere, never in the way, never out of it. Rab subsided 
under the table into a dark place and was motionless, all but his 
eye, which followed everyone. Ailie got worse; began to wander 
in her mind, gently; was more demonstrative in her ways to 
James, rapid in her questions, and sharp at times. He was vexed, 
and said, “She was never that way afore; no, never.”’ For a time 
she knew her head was wrong, and was always asking our pardon 
—the dear gentle old woman; then delirium set in strong, without 
pause. Her brain gave way, and then came that terrible spec- 
tacle— 


“The intellectual power through words and things 

Went sounding on its dim and perilous way;” 
she sang bits of old songs and Psalms, stopping suddenly, ming- 
ling the Psalms of David, and the diviner words of his Son and 
Lord, with homely odds and ends and scraps of ballads. 

Nothing more touching, or in a sense more strangely beautiful, 
did I ever witness. Her tremulous, rapid, affectionate, eager 
Scotch voice—the swift, aimless, bewildered mind, the baffled ut- 
terance, the bright and perilous eye; some wild words, some 
household cares, something for James, the names of the dead, 
Rab called rapidly and in a “fremyt” voice, and he starting up, 
surprised, and slinking off as if he were to blame somehow, or 
had been dreaming he heard; many eager questions and be- 
seechings which James and I could make nothing of, and on 
which she seemed to set her all, and then sink back ununder- 
stood. It was very sad, but better than many things that 
are not called sad. James hovered about, put out and 
miserable, but active and exact as ever; read to her, when 
there was a lull, short bits from the Psalms, prose and 
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metre, chanting the latter in his own rude and serious way, 
showing great knowledge of the fit words, bearing up like a man, 
and doting over her as his “ain Ailie.” “Ailie, ma woman!” 
“Ma ain bonnie wee dawtie!” 

The end was drawing on; the golden bowl was breaking; the 
silver cord was fast being loosed: that an mula blandula, vagula, 
hospes, comesque, was about to flee. The body and soul—com- 
panions for sixty years—were being sundered, and taking leave. 
She was walking, alone, through the valley of the shadow into, 
which one day we must all enter—and yet she was not alone, 
for we know whose rod and staff were comforting her. 

One night she had fallen quiet, and, as we hoped, asleep; her 
eyes were shut. We put down the gas, and sat watching her. 
Suddenly she sat up in bed, and, taking a bed-gown which was 
lying on it rolled up, she held it eagerly to her breast—to the 
right side. We could see her eyes bright with surprising tender- 
ness and joy, bending over this bundle of clothes. She held it 
as a woman holds her sucking child; opening out her night-gown 
impatiently, and holding it close, and brooding over it, and mur- 
muring foolish little words, as over one whom his mother com- 
forteth, and who sucks and is satisfied. It was pitiful and strange 

_to see her wasted, dying look, keen and yet vague—her immense 
love. 

“Preserve me!” groaned James, giving way. And then she 
rocked back and forward, as if to make it sleep, hushing it, and 
wasting on it her infinite fondness. 

“Wae’s me, doctor; I declare she’s thinkin’ it’s that bairn.” 

“What bairn ?” 

“The only bairn we ever had; our wee Mysie, and she’s in the 
Kingdom forty years and mair.” 

It was plainly true; the pain in the breast telling its urgent 
story to a bewildered, ruined brain, was misread and mistaken ; 
it suggested to her the uneasiness of a breast full of milk, and 
then the child; and so again once more they were together, and 
she had her ain wee Mysie in her bosom. 

This was the close. She sank rapidly; the delirium left her; 
but, as she whispered, she was “clean silly”; it was the lightning 
before the final darkness. After having for some time lain still, 
her eyes shut, she said, “James! He came close to her, and, 
lifting up her calm, clear, beautiful eyes, she gave him a long 
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look, turned to me kindly but shortly, looked for Rab, but could 
not see him, then turned to her husband again, as if she would 
never leave off looking, shut her eyes, and composed herself. 
She lay for some time breathing quick, and passed away so 
gently that when we thought she was gone, James, in his old- 
fashioned way, held the mirror to her face. After a long pause, 
one small spot of dimness was breathed out; it vanished away 
and never returned, leaving the blank, clear darkness of the 
mirror without a stain. “What is our life? it is even a vapor, 
which appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth away.” 

Rab all this time had been full awake and motionless ; he came 
forward beside us; Ailie’s hand, which James had held, was 
hanging down; it was soaked with his tears; Rab licked it all 
over carefully, looked at her, and returned to his place under the 
table. 

James and I sat, I don’t know how long, but for some time, 
saying nothing. He started up abruptly, and with some noise 
went to the table, and, putting his right fore and middle fingers 
each into a shoe, pulled them out and put them on, breaking one 
of the leather latchets and muttering in anger, “I never did the 
like o’ that afore!” 

I believe he never did; nor after either. “Rab!” he said 
roughly, and pointing with his thumb to the bottom of the bed. 
Rab leapt up, and settled himself, his head and eye to the dead 
face. “Maister John, ye’ll wait for me,” said the carrier, and 
disappeared in the darkness, thundering downstairs in his heavy 
shoes. I ran to a front window: there he was, already round 
the house and out at the gate, fleeing like a shadow. 

I was afraid about him, and yet not afraid; so I sat down be- 
side Rab, and, being wearied, fell asleep. I awoke from a sudden 
noise outside. It was November, and there had been a heavy fall 
of snow. Rab was im statu quo; he heard the noise too, and 
plainly knew it, but never moved. I looked out; and there, at 
the gate, in the dim morning—for the sun was not up—was 
Jess and the cart, a cloud of steam rising from the old mare. I 
did not see James; he was already at the door, and came up 
the stairs and met me. It was less than three hours since he left, 
and he must have posted out—who knows how ?—to Howgate 
full nine miles off, yoked Jess, and driven her astonished into 
town. He had an armful of blankets, and was streaming with 
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perspiration. He nodded to me, spread out on the floor two pairs 
of clean old blankets, having at their corners “A. G. 1794,” in 
large letters in red worsted. These were the initials of Alison 
Graeme, and James may have looked in at her from without— 
himself unseen but not unthought of—when he was “wat, wat, 
and weary,” and, after having walked many miles over the hills, 
may have seen her sitting while “a’ the lave were sleepin’,” and 
by the firelight working her name on the blankets, for her ain 
James’s bed. 

He motioned Rab down, and, taking his wife in his arms, laid 
her in the blankets, and happed her carefully and firmly up, 
leaving the face uncovered; and then lifting her, he nodded again 
sharply to me, and, with a resolved but utterly miserable face, 
strode along the passage and. downstairs, followed by Rab. I 
followed with a light, but he didn’t need it. I went out, holding 
stupidly the candle in my hand in the calm, frosty air; we were 
soon at the gate. I could have helped him, but I saw he was 
not to be meddled with, and he was strong, and did not need it. 
He laid her down as tenderly, as safely, as he had lifted her out 
ten days before—as tenderly as when he had her first in his arms 
when she was only “A. G.”—sorted her, leaving that beautiful 
sealed face open to the heavens; and then, taking Jess by the 
head, he moved away. He did not notice me; neither did Rab, 
who presided behind the cart. 

I stood till they passed through the long shadow of the College, 
and turned up Nicholson Street. I heard the solitary cart sound 
through the streets, and die away and come again; I returned, 
thinking of that company going up Liberton Brae, then along 
Roslin Muir, the morning light touching the Pentlands and mak- 
ing them like onlooking ghosts; then down the hill through 
Auchindinny woods past “haunted Woodhouselee”; and as day- 
break came sweeping up the bleak Lammermuirs, and fell on 
his own door, the company would stop, and James would take 
the key, and lift Ailie up again, laying her on her own bed, and, 
having put Jess up, would return with Rab and shut the door. 

James buried his wife with his neighbors mourning, Rab in- 
specting the solemnity from a distance. It was snow, and that 
black, ragged hole would look strange in the midst of the swell- 
ing, spotless cushion of white. James looked after everything : 
then rather suddenly fell ill and took to bed; was insensible when 
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the doctor came, and soon died. 

A sort of low fever was prevailing in the village, and his want 
of sleep, his exhaustion, and his misery made him apt to take it. 
The grave was not difficult to reopen. A fresh fall of snow had 
again made all things white and smooth; Rab once more looked 
on, and slunk home to the stable. 

And what of Rab? I asked for him next week of the new 
carrier who got the good-will of James’s business, and was now 
master of Jess and her cart. “How’s Rab?’ He put me off, and 
said rather rudely, ““What’s your business wi’ the dowg?” I was 
not to be so put off. ‘“Where’s Rab?” He, getting confused and 
red, and intermeddling with his hair, said, “’Deed, sir, Rab’s 
deid.” “Dead! what did he die of?’ ‘Weel, sir,” said he, get- 
ting redder, “he didna exactly dee; he was killed. I had to 
brain him wi’ a rack-pin; there was nae doin’ wi’ him. He lay 
in the treviss wi’ the mear, and wadna come oot. I tempit him 
wi’ kail and meat, but he wad tak naething, and keepit me frae 
feedin’ the beast, and he was aye gur gurrin’, and grup gruppin’ 
me by the legs. I was laith to make awa’ wi’ the auld dowg— 
his like wasna atween this and Thornhill—but, ’deed, sir, I could 
do naething else.” 

I believed him. Fit end for Rab, quick and complete. His 
teeth and his friends gone, why should he keep the peace and be 
civil? 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE 
1605-1682 


A physician who, after much study and travel, settled down to his 
profession in Norwich. Noted in his own time for his learning and 
scientific studies. His greatest work is “Religio Medici,’ which won 
unprecedented success on its appearance in 1642, and which, together with 
“Urn Burial,” is one of the glories of English prose. 


ON DREAMS 


ALF our days we pass in the shadow of the earth; and the 

brother of death exacteth a third part of our lives. A good 
part of our sleep is pieced out with visions and fantastical ob- 
jects, wherein we are confessedly deceived. The day supplieth 
us with truths; the night with fictions and falsehoods, which un- 
comfortably divide the natural account of our beings. And, 
therefore, having passed the day in sober labours and rational 
inquiries of truth, we are fain to betake ourselves unto such a 
state of being, wherein the soberest heads have acted all the 
monstrosities of melancholy, and which unto open eyes are no 
better than folly and madness. 

Happy are they that go to bed with grand music, like Pytha- 

oras, or have ways to compose the fantastical spirit, whose un- 
ruly wanderings take off inward sleep, filling our heads with St. 
Anthony’s visions, and the dreams of Lipara in the sober cham- 
bers of rest. 

Virtuous thoughts of the day lay up good treasures for the 
night; whereby the impressions of imaginary forms arise into 
sober similitudes, acceptable unto our slumbering selves and pre- 
paratory unto divine impressions. Hereby Solomon’s sleep was 
happy. Thus prepared, Jacob might well dream of angels upon a 
pillow of stone. And the best sleep of Adam might be the best 
of any after. 

That there should be divine dreams seems unreasonably doubted 
by Aristotle. That there are demoniacal dreams we have little 
reason to doubt. Why may there not be angelical? If there be 
guardian spirits, they may not be inactively about us in sleep; 
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but may sometimes order our dreams; and many strange hints, 
instigations, or discourses, which are so amazing unto us, may 
arise from such foundations. 

But the phantasms of sleep do commonly walk in the great road 
of natural and animal dreams, wherein the thoughts or actions 
of the day are acted over and echoed in the night. Who can 
therefore wonder that Chrysostom should dream of St. Paul, 
who daily read his Epistles; or that Cardan, whose head was so 
taken up about the stars, should dream that his soul was in the 
moon! Pious persons, whose thoughts are daily busied about 
heaven, and the blessed state thereof, can hardly escape the 
nightly phantasms of it, which though sometimes taken for illu- 
minations, or divine dreams, yet rightly perpended may prove but 
animal visions, and natural night-scenes of their awaking con- 
templations. 

Many dreams are made out by sagacious exposition, and from 
the signature of their subjects; carrying their interpretation in 
their fundamental sense and mystery of similitude, whereby, he 
that understands upon what natural fundamentals every notional 
dependeth, may, by symbolical adaptation, hold a ready way to 
read the characters of Morpheus. In dreams of such nature, 
Artemidorus, Achmet, and Astrampsichus, from Greek, Egyptian, 
and Arabian oneiro-criticism, may hint some interpretation: who, 
while we read of a ladder in Jacob’s dream, will tell us that lad- 
ders and scalary ascents signify preferment; and while we con- 
sider the dream of Pharoah, do teach us that rivers overflowing 
speak plenty, lean oxen, famine and scarcity; and therefore it 
was but reasonable in Pharoah to demand the interpretation from 
his magicians, who, being Egyptians, should have been well versed 
in symbols and the hieroglyphical notions of things. The greatest 
tyrant in such divinations was Nabuchodonosor, while, besides the 
interpretation, he demanded the dream itself; which being prob- 
ably determined by divine immission, might escape the common 
road of phantasms, that might have been traced by Satan. 

When Alexander, going to besiege Tyre, dreamt of a satyr, it 
was no hard exposition for a Grecian to say, “Tyre will be thine.” 
He that dreamed that he saw his father washed by Jupiter and 
anointed by the sun, had cause to fear that he might be crucified, 
whereby his body would be washed by the rain, and drop by the 
heat of the sun, The dream of Vespasian was of harder expo- 
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sition ; as also that of the emperor Mauritius, concerning his suc- 
cessor Phocas. And a man might have been hard put to it, to 
interpret the language of Aesculapius, when to a consumptive 
person he held forth his fingers; implying thereby that his cure 
lay in dates, from the homonomy of the Greek, which signifies 
dates and fingers. 

We owe unto dreams that Galen was a physician, Dion an 
historian, and that the world hath seen some notable pieces of 
Cardan; yet, he that should order his affairs by dreams, or make 
the night a rule unto the day, might be ridiculously deluded; 
wherein Cicero is much to be pitied, who having excellently dis- 
coursed of the vanity of dreams, was yet undone by the flattery of 
his own, which urged him to apply himself unto Augustus. 

However dreams may be fallacious concerning outward events, 
yet may they be truly significant at home; and whereby we may 
more sensibly understand ourselves. Men act in sleep with some 
conformity unto their awaked senses; and consolations or dis- 
couragements may be drawn from dreams which intimately tell us 
ourselves. Luther was not like to fear a spirit in the night, when 
such an apparition would not terrify him in the day. Alexander 
would hardly have run away in the sharpest combats of sleep, 
nor Demosthenes have stood stoutly to it, who was scarce able to 
do it in his prepared senses. Persons of radical integrity will not 
easily be perverted in their dreams, nor noble minds do pitifully 
things in sleep. Crassus would have hardly been bountiful in a 
dream, whose fist was so close awake. But a man might have 
lived all his life upon the sleeping hand of Antonius. 

There is an art to make dreams, as well as their interpretations ; 
and physicians will tell us that some food makes turbulent, some 
gives quiet, dreams. Cato, who doted upon cabbage, might find 
the crude effects thereof in his sleep; wherein the Egyptians 
might find some advantage by their superstitious abstinence from 
onions. Pythagoras might have calmer sleeps, if he totally ab- 
stained from beans. Even Daniel, the great interpreter of 
dreams, in his leguminous diet, seems to have chosen no ad- 
vantageous food for quiet sleeps, according to Grecian physic. 

To add unto the delusion of dreams, the fantastical objects 
seem greater than they are; and being beheld in the vaporous 
state of sleep, enlarge their diameters unto us; whereby it may 
prove more easy to dream of giants than pigmies. Democritus 
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might seldom dream of atoms, who so often thought of them. 
Helmont might dream himself a bubble extending unto the eighth 
sphere. A little water makes a sea; a small puff of wind a tem- 
pest. A grain of sulphur kindled in the blood may make a flame 
like Etna; and a small spark in the bowels of Olympias a light- 
ning over all the chamber. 

But beside these innocent delusions, there is a sinful state of 
dreams. Death alone, not sleep, is able to put an end unto sin; 
and there may be a night-book of our iniquities; for beside the 
transgressions of the day, casuists will tell us of mortal sins in 
dreams, arising from evil precogitations; meanwhile human law 
regards not noctambulos; and if a night-walker should break his 
neck, or kill a man, takes no notice of it. 

Dionysius was absurdly tyrannical to kill a man for dreaming 
that he had killed him; and really to take away his life, who fa 
but fantastically taken away his. Lamia was ridiculously unjust 
to sue a young man for a reward, who had confessed that pleasure 
from her in a dream which she had denied unto his awaking 
senses: conceiving that she had merited somewhat from his fan- 
tastical fruition and shadow of herself. If there be such debts, 
we owe deeply unto sympathies; but the common spirit of the 
world must be judge in such arrearages. 

If some have swooned, they may have also died in dreams, 
since death is but a confirmed swooning. Whether Plato died in 
a dream, as some deliver, he must rise again to inform us. That 
some have never dreamed, is as improbable as that some have 
never laughed. That children dream not the first half-year; that 
men dream not in some countries, with many more, are unto me 


sick men’s dreams; dreams out of the ivory gate, and visions 
before midnight. 


GEORGE NOEL GORDON, LORD BYRON 
1788-1824 


Born in London. Inherited the title and estate of Newstead Abbey in 
1799. Studied at Cambridge. In 1810 published the first canto of his long 
poem “Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” which made him famous overnight. 
His life was a reckless and unbalanced one. He married in 1815, sepa- 
rated from his wife a year later, and quitted England to live in Italy. 
Joined the Greek insurgents in 1824, and died of a fever at Missolonghi. 
His work is mostly poetical, and includes, besides “(Childe Harold,” the 
dramas of “Cain” and “Manfred.” 


OF HIS MOTHER’S TREATMENT OF HIM 
11th November, 1804 


I THOUGHT, my dear Augusta, that your opinion of my 
meek mama would coincide with mine; her temper is so vari- 
able, and, when inflamed, so furious, that I dread our meet- 
ing; not but I dare say that I am troublesome enough, but I 
always endeavor to be as dutiful as possible. She is very stren- 
uous, and so tormenting in her entreaties and commands, with 
regard to my reconciliation with that detestable Lord G. that I 
suppose she has a penchant for his Lordship; but I am confident 
that he does not return it, for he rather dislikes her than other- 
wise, at least as far as I can judge. But she has an excellent 
opinion of her personal attractions, sinks her age a good six 
years, avers that when I was born she was only eighteen, when 
you, my dear sister, know as well as I know that she was of age 
when she married my father, and that I was not born for three 
years afterward. But vanity is the weakness of your sex—and 
these are mere foibles that I have related to you, and, provided 
she never molested me I should look upon them as foibles very 
excusable in a woman. But I am now coming to what must 
shock you as well as it does me. When she has occasion to lec- 
ture me (not very seldom you will think no doubt) she does 
not do it in a manner that commands respect or in an impressive 
style. No! did she do that I should amend my faults with pleas- 
ure, and dread to offend a kind though just mother. But she 
flies into a fit of frenzy, upbraids me as if I was the most unduti- 
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ful wretch in existence, rakes up the ashes of my father, abuses 
him, says I shall be a true Byrrone, which is the worst epithet 
she could invent. 

Am I to call this woman mother? Because by nature’s law 
she has authority over me, am I to be trampled upon in this 
manner? Am I to be goaded with insult, loaded with obloquy, 
and suffer my feelings to be outraged on the most trivial occa- 
sions? I owe her respect as a son, but I renounce her as a friend. 
What an example does she show me. I hope in God I shall never 
follow it. I have not told you all, nor can I; I respect you as a 
female, nor although I ought to confide in you as a sister, will 
I shock you with the repetition of the scenes which you may 
judge of by the sample I have given you, and which to all but 
you are buried in oblivion. Would they were so in my mind! I 
am afraid they never will. And can I, my dear sister, look up 
to this mother, with that respect, that affection I ought? Am I 
to be eternally subject to her caprice? I hope not—indeed, a 
few short years will emancipate me from the shackles I now 
wear, and then perhaps she will govern her passion better than 
at present. 

You mistake me if you think I dislike Lord Carlisle. I respect 
him and might like him did I know him better. For him too my 
mother has an antipathy, why I know not. I am afraid he will 
be of little use to me in separating me from her, which she would 
oppose with all her might. But I dare say he will assist me if 
he would, so I take the will for the deed, and am obliged to 
him in exactly the same manner as if he succeeded in his efforts. 
I am in great hopes that at Christmas I will be with Mr. Hanson 
during the vacation. I shall do all I can to avoid a visit to my 
mother wherever she is. It is the first duty of a parent to 
impress precepts of obedience in their children, but her method 
is so violent, so capricious, that the patience of Job, the versa- 
tility of a member of the House of Comomns would not support 
it. I revere Dr. Drury much more than I do her, yet he is never 
violent, never outrageous: I dread offending him, not however 
through fear, but the respect I bear him makes me unhappy when 
I am under his displeasure. My mother’s precepts never convey 
instruction, never fix upon my mind; to be sure they are calcu- 
lated to inculcate obedience, so are chains and tortures, but 
though they may restrain for a time the mind revolts from such 
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treatment. 

Not that Mrs. Byron ever injures my sacred person. I am 
rather too old for that, but her words are of that rough texture 
which offend more than personal ill usage. “A talkative woman 
is like an adder’s tongue,” so says one of the prophets, but which 
I can’t tell, and very likely you don’t wish to know, but he was a 
true one whoever he was. 

The postage of your letters, my dear Augusta, don’t fall upon 
me; but if they did it would make no difference, for I am gen- 
erally in cash and should think the trifle I paid for your epistles 
the best laid out I ever spent in my life. Write soon. Remem- 
ber me to Lord Carlisle, and believe me, I am ever 

Your affectionate brother and friend, 
Byron. 


TO HIS WIFE AFTER THE SEPARATION. 
November 17, 1821 


HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of ‘“Ada’s hair,” which is 

very soft and pretty and nearly as dark already as mine was 
at twelve years old, if I may judge from what I recollect of 
some in Augusta’s possession taken at that age. But it don’t 
curl perhaps from it being let grow. 

I also thank you for the inscription of the date and the name, 
and I will tell you why: I believe they are the only two or 
three words of your handwriting in my possession. For your 
letters I returned and except the two words, or rather the one 
word, “household” written twice in an old account book, I have 
no other. I burned your last note for two reasons: firstly, it was 
written in a style not very agreeable; and secondly, I wish to take 
your word without documents, which are the wordly resources 
of suspicious people. I suppose that this note will reach you 
somewhere about Ada’s birthday—the 10th of December, I be- 
lieve. She will then be six, so that in about twelve more I shall 
have some chance of meeting her; perhaps sooner if I am obliged 
to go to England by business or otherwise. Recollect, however, 
one thing either in distance or nearness; every day that keeps 
us asunder should after so long a period rather soften our 
mutual feelings, which must always have one rallying point so 
long as our child exists, which I presume we both hope will be 
long after either of her parents. 
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The time which has elapsed since our separation has been con- 
siderably more than the whole brief period of our union, and the 
not much longer one of our prior acquaintance. We both made 
a bitter mistake, but now it is over and irrevocably so. For, at 
thirty-three on my part, and a few years less on yours, though 
it is no very extended period of life, still it is one when the habits 
and thought are generally so formed as to admit of no modifica- 
tion; and as we could not agree while young, we should with 
difficulty do so now. 

I say all this because I own to you, that, notwithstanding every- 
thing, I considered our union as not impossible for more than a 
year after the separation; but then I gave up the hope entirely 
and forever. But the very impossibility of reunion seems to me 
at least a reason why, on all the few points of discussion which 
can arise between us, we should preserve the courtesies of life, 
and as much of its kindness as people who are never to meet may 
preserve perhaps more easily than nearer connections. For my 
own part, I am violent but not malignant; for only fresh provo- 
cation can awaken my resentment. To you, who are colder and 
more concentrated, I would just hint that you may sometimes 
mistake the depth of a cold anger for dignity and a worse feel- 
ing for duty. I assure you that I bear you now (whatever I 
may have done) no resentment whatever. Remember, that if 
you have injured me in aught, the forgiveness is something; and 
that if I have injured you it is something more still, if it be 
true, as the moralists say, that the most offending are the least 
forgiving. 

Whether the offense has been solely on my side, or reciprocal, 
or on yours chiefly, I have ceased to reflect upon any but two 
things, viz., that you are the mother of my child, and that we 
shall never meet again. I think if you also consider the two 
corresponding points with reference to myself, it will be better 
for all three. 

Yours ever, 
Nort Byron. 


WILLIAM COWPER 
1731-1800 


His life is a pathetic story of a shy and timid genius, who found the 
world of men too rough and withdrew to nature for solace. He was 
handicapped iby ill health and by a sensitive temperament. The death 
of his mother when he was very young saddened his whole life. Studied 
law at Oxford, but was so terrified at the approach of a public examina- 
tion that he became mentally unbalanced. After his recovery he lived 
with his friends the Unwins, who cared for him until his death. His 
time, between intervals of insanity, was spent in gardening, in caring for 
his numerous pets, and in writing his poems, his translation of Homer, 
and his charming letters. The best known of his works are “The Task,” 
and “John Gilpin’s Ride.” 


ON CONVERSATION 


Servata semper lege et ratione loquendi.—Hor. 
Your talk to decency and reason suit, 
Nor prate like fools or gabble like a brute. 


| fo the comedy of the Frenchman in London, which we were 
told was acted at Paris with universal applause for several 
nights together, there is a character of a rough Englishman, who 
is represented as quite unskilled in the graces of conversation; 
and his dialogue consists almost entirely of a repetition of the 
common salutation of “how do you do?” Our nation has, indeed, 
-been generally supposed to be of a sullen and uncommunicative 
disposition; while, on the other hand, the loquacious French 
have been allowed to possess the art of conversing beyond all 
other people. The Englishman requires to be wound up fre~- 
quently, and stops as soon as he is down; but the Frenchman 
runs onin a continual alarum. Yet it must be acknowledged that 
as the English consist of very different humors, their manner 
of discourse admits of great variety; but the whole French nation 
converse alike ; and there is no difference in their address between 
a marquis and a valet de chambre. We may frequently see a 
couple of French barbers accosting each other in the street, and 
paying their compliments with the same volubility of speech, the 
same grimace and action, as two courtiers on the Tuilleries. 

I shall not attempt to lay down any particular rules for con- 
versation, but rather point out such faults in discourse and be- 
haviour as render the company of half mankind rather tedious 
than amusing. It is in vain, indeed, to look for conversation 
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where we might expect to find it in the greatest perfection, among 
persons of fashion; there it is almost annihilated by universal 
card-playing ; insomuch that I have heard it given as a reason 
why it is impossible for our present writers to succeed in the 
dialogue of genteel comedy, that our people of quality scarce ever 
meet but to game. All their discourse turns upon the odd trick 
and the four honors; and it is no less a maxim with the votaries 
of whist than with those of Bacchus, that talking spoils company. 

Everyone endeavors to make himself as agreeable to society 
as he can; but it often happens that those who most aim at shining 
in conversation overshoot their mark. Though a man succeeds, 
he should not (as is frequently the case) engross the whole talk 
to himself; for that destroys the very essence of conversation, 
which is talking together. We should try to keep up conversation 
like a ball bandied to and fro from one to the other, rather than 
seize it all to ourselves, and drive it before us like a football. 
We should likewise be cautious to adapt the matter of our dis- 
course to our company, and not talk Greek before ladies, or of 
the last new furbelow to a meeting of country justices. 

But nothing throws a more ridiculous air over our whole con- 
versation than certain peculiarities easily acquired, but very diffi- 
cultly conquered and discarded. In order to display these ab- 
surdities in a truer light, it is my present purpose to enumerate 
such of them as are most commonly to be met with; and first to 
take notice of those buffoons in society, the Attitudinarians and 
Facemakers. These accompany every word with a peculiar grim- 
ace or gesture; they assent with a shrug, and contradict with a 
twisting of the neck; are angry by a wry mouth, and pleased in a 
caper or minuet step. They may be considered as speaking harle- 
quins; and their rules of eloquence are taken from the posture- 
master. These should be condemned to converse only in dumb 
show with their own persons in the looking-glass; as well as the 
Smirkers and Smilers, who so prettily set off their faces, together 
with their words, by a je-ne-sais-quoi between a grin and a 
dimple. With these we may likewise rank the affected tribe of 
Mimics, who are constantly taking off the peculiar tone of voice 
or gesture of their acquaintance, though they are such wretched 
imitators, that (like bad painters) they are frequently forced to 
write the name under the picture before we can discover any 
likeness. 


Next to these whose elocution is absorbed in action, and who 
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converse chiefly with their arms and legs, we may consider the 
Professed Speakers. And first, the Emphatical, who squeeze, 
and press, and ram down every syllable with excessive vehemence 
and energy. These orators are remarkable for their distinct elo- 
cution and force of expression; they dwell on the important 
particles of and the, and the significant conjunction and, which 
they seem to hawk up, with much difficulty, out of their own 
throats, and to cram them, with no less pain, into the ears of 
their auditors. These should be suffered only to syringe (as it 
were) the ears of a deaf man, through a hearing-trumpet ; though 
I must confess that I am equally offended with the Whisperers 
or Low-speakers, who seem to fancy all their acquaintance deaf, 
and come up so close to you, that they may be said to measure 
noses with you, and frequently overcome you with the full exhala- 
tions of a stinking breath. I would have these oracular gentry 
obliged to speak at a distance through a speaking-trumpet, or 
apply their lips to the walls of a whispering-gallery. The Wits, 
who will not condescend to utter anything but a bon mot, and 
the Whistlers or Tune-hummers, who never articulate at all, may 
be joined very agreeably together in concert; and to these tinkling 
cymbals I would also add the sounding brass; the Bawler, who 
inquires after your health with the bellowing of a town-crier. 
The Tatlers, whose pliable pipes are admirably adapted to the 
“soft parts of conversation,’ and sweetly “prattling out of 
fashion,” make very pretty music from a beautiful face and a 
female tongue ; but from a rough manly voice and coarse features 
mere nonsense is as harsh and dissonant as a jig from a hurdy- 
gurdy. The Swearers I have spoken of in a former paper; but 
the Half-Swearers, who split, and mince, and fritter their oaths 
into gad’s bud, ad’s fish, and demme, the Gothic Humbuggers, 
and those who nickname God’s creatures, and call a man a cab- 
bage, a crab, a queer cub, an odd fish, and an unaccountable 
muskin, should never come into company without an interpreter. 
But I will not tire my readers’ patience by pointing out all the 
pests of conversation; nor dwell particularly on the Sensibles, 
who pronounce dogmatically on the most trivial points, and speak 
in sentences; the Wonderers, who are always wondering what 
o’clock it is, or wondering whether it will rain or no, or wondering 
when the moon changes; the Phraseologists, who explain a thing 
by all that, or enter into particulars, with this and that and tother ; 
and lastly, the Silent Men, who seem afraid of opening their 
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mouths lest they should catch cold, and literally observe the pre- 
cept of the Gospel, by letting their conversation be only yea yea, 
and nay nay. 

The rational intercourse kept up by conversation is one of our 
principal distinctions from brutes. We should therefore endeavor 
to turn this peculiar talent to our advantage, and consider the 
organs of speech as the instruments of understanding; we should 
be very careful not to use them as the weapons of vice, or tools 
of folly, and do our utmost to unlearn any trivial or ridiculous 
habits, which tend to lessen the value of such an inestimable 
prerogative. It is, indeed, imagined by some philosophers, that 
even birds and beasts (though without the power or articulation) 
perfectly understand one another by the sounds they utter; and 
that dogs, cats, etc., have each a particular language to them- 
selves, like different nations. Thus it may be supposed that the 
nightingales of Italy have as fine an ear for their own native 
woodnotes as any signor or signora for an Italian air; that the 
boars of Westphalia gruntle as expressively through the nose 
as the inhabitants in High German; and that the frogs in the 
dykes of Holland croak as intelligibly as the natives jabber their 
Low Dutch. However this may be, we may consider those whose 
tongues hardly seem to be under the influence of reason, and do 
not keep up the proper conversation of human creatures, as 
imitating the language of different animals. Thus, for instance, 
the affinity between Chatterers and Monkeys, and Praters and 
Parrots, is too obvious not to occur at once; Grunters and Growl- 
ers may be justly compared to Hogs; Snarlers are Curs that 
continually show their teeth, but never bite; and the Spitfire 
passionate are a sort of wild cats that will not bear stroking, but 
will purr when they are pleased. Complainers are Screech-Owls ; 
and Story-tellers, always repeating the same dull note, are 
Cuckoos. Poets that prick up their ears at their own hideous 
braying are no better than Asses. Critics in general are venomous 
Serpents that delight in hissing, and some of them who tave 
got by heart a few technical terms without knowing their mean- 
ing are no other than Magpies. I myself, who have crowed to 
the whole town for near three years past, may perhaps put my 
readers in mind of a Dunghill Cock; but as I must acquaint 
them, that they will hear the last of me on this day fortnight, I 
hope they will then consider me as a Swan, who is supposed to 
sing sweetly at his dying moments. . 
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